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Introduction 


N LATE 1915, EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD Erich Wolfgang Korngold wrote 
| “Osterreichischer Soldatenabschied” (Austrian Soldier’s Farewell) to ben- 

efit war relief charities.’ Inspired by the sad parting of soldiers and their 
loved ones, the song is sentimental but gently jaunty, the composer indicated; the 
simple lyrics, probably penned by Korngold himself, are optimistic. The soldier 
assures his beloved, “Do you believe every bullet strikes? / Do you think every 
bride grieves? / Up above lives the One who shields / the faithfully loved heart.” 
The soldier ends on a tender yet patriotic note: “So no tears, my girl! / Inspire 
me with your brave smile / to fight the foe with valor, / for the fatherland, and 
for you.” 

In 1921, Korngold returned to the soldier’s farewell song. Revising its key and 
harmony but keeping the melody mostly unchanged, he asked poet Ernst Lothar 
for a new set of lyrics. The resulting “Gefafter Abschied” (Serene Farewell), part 
of the song cycle Lieder des Abschieds (Farewell Songs, Op. 14), conveys a very 
different mood. In place of the original stanza were these lyrics: “Take these 
flowers that I picked, / red China roses and carnations— / cast off the sorrow 
that oppresses you; / the heart’s blossom cannot wither.” The end is even more 
revealing: “Then look again at last on the lovely linden, / beneath which no eye 
ever espied us. / Believe, trust that I shall find you again, / for he who smilingly 
sowed will reap!”* The 1915 original expressed subdued optimism in the face of 
uncertainty. In “Gefafter Abschied,” the departing person is dead. The parting 
is permanent.‘ The loved one who remains is poignantly asked to accept the 
separation as final in this world. The serenity comes from resignation, not in- 
nocent faith. 

When Korngold composed the first version in 1915, the Habsburg Monarchy 
had already suffered a permanent military loss of three-quarters of a million in 
what became the First World War.> The scale of the casualties was so immense 
that it touched even the sheltered musical prodigy, who in 1916 was called to serve 
and assigned to a regimental musician’s post in Vienna. But there were still hopes 
that the war would end in Austria-Hungary’s favor and the sufferings be given 
redemptive meaning. The end of the Habsburg world was far beyond the imag- 
ination of the greatest majority of its citizens. By 1920, the empire was gone and 


the catastrophic human losses a daunting reality. From a soldier’s farewell to the 
“Serene Farewell,” wishful wartime assurance gave way to postwar recognition of 
the certainty of loss and the uncertainty of one’s ability to cope. In the restrained 
but mournful 1921 revision, Korngold tried to come to terms with the war’s unde- 
niable devastation by asking himself, and his contemporaries, to be comforted by 
the memories of those they had lost and to bear the battered world with fortitude. 

Korngold’s reputation and connections spared him frontline duties and direct 
encounters with combat death or permanent disability. But millions of his fel- 
low Habsburg citizens and subjects were not so fortunate. To them, the finality 
of the loss ofa loved one or one’s own health was a daily reality. Moreover, death 
or loss of health concerned much more than personal grief; they were matters of 
life and death for the households who had lost their breadwinners. In the small 
postwar Austrian Republic alone, it was estimated that over half a million out 
of the roughly 6 million total population could qualify as benefit-eligible war 
victims—disabled veterans, widows, orphans, and other surviving dependents 
of dead soldiers and war service workers.’ For Austria-Hungary as a whole, the 
early postwar estimate was that a total of 1.2 million soldiers perished out of the 
8 million servicemen and 100,000 servicewomen mobilized from a total popu- 
lation of 52 million.’ Asa result, the subsistence of at least several million people 
in Central Europe was endangered, during and after the war, by the loss of one 
or more family members. To them, the finality of a loved one’s death was only 
the beginning of a difficult struggle for survival. 

In the first year of war alone (August 1914 to July 1915), there were more than 
900,000 wounded and 720,000 seriously ill soldiers from the Habsburg armed 
forces who had to be evacuated, in addition to more than 270,000 fallen and 
830,000 taken prisoner.’ Even before a called-up citizen’s death or disability, his 
prolonged absence for war service was already a severe blow to his loved ones’ 
sustenance.’ The need to organize care and welfare provision was therefore both 
immense and urgent soon after the Monarchy’s 28 July 1914 declaration of war 
on Serbia. Finding the necessary material resources, manpower, and medical, 
legal, and organizational expertise became a massive mobilization effort that 
forced rapid expansion of both state commitments and voluntary societal par- 
ticipation. After 1916, when the long-term social and economic consequences 
and immediate political repercussions of death and disability became increas- 
ingly ominous, ambitious reforms were proposed and undertaken. These war- 
time and early postwar arrangements responded to immediate subsistence and 


political crises. Representing both the continuation of longer-term trends and 
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revolutionary changes, they shaped the dynamics of state-citizen interaction in 
Imperial Austria’s successor states. 

These developments in war-related welfare politics are fundamental to the 
history of Habsburg Central Europe during the First World War and in the 
transition from the multiethnic Monarchy to the purportedly national succes- 
sor states. They have been, however, mostly neglected in the histories of Impe- 
rial Austria (the western/Cisleithanian half of the Monarchy) and its successor 
states. In contrast to the Habsburg Monarchy’s ally (and later overlord), Impe- 
rial Germany—which has received ample and sophisticated analysis especially 
in light of the debates over the perceived failure of the Weimar welfare state 
and the rise of National Socialism!!—for decades there were only contemporary 
or near-contemporary accounts by officials publishing selfserving information 
about post-1918 experiences.'* More systematic studies of Imperial Austrian war 
victims and war welfare have gradually emerged over the last two decades. But 
with one exception,!’ most of the valuable works focus on very specific aspects 
of wartime or postwar services.'* Or they are framed with an overall nation-state 
lens that inevitably assumes 1918 and the emergence of the new successor 
states was the natural point of departure for rigorous analysis.’ The successor 
nation-state frame of analysis is undeniably important. But it tends to margin- 
alize key themes vitally relevant to postwar developments, such as the role of 
wartime experiences in debating and organizing welfare services, the continuity 
or change in the personnel and institutions, and especially the longer-term po- 
litical dynamics of war victim welfare.!* The caesura of 1918 is thus assumed in 
spite of myriad imperial legacies and continuities.”” 


Austrian Citizen-Soldiers and Welfare Provision 


This book offers the first integrated account of Austria’s response to the needs 
of soldiers and their families when they faced the adverse consequences of sol- 
diering from the nineteenth century to the early interwar years. It surveys the 
evolving legal and institutional context as well as the concrete actions taken by 
public and societal actors in confronting the massive losses in lives, health, and 
livelihoods, which still are largely unknown to historians of Central Europe and 
the First World War. It discusses what services were debated, deemed necessary, 
and delivered; what interventions were initiated and by whom; how they were 
organized; and what purposes they served. War victim welfare is analyzed as a 
field of interventions and engagements among multiple actors including public 


authorities, semipublic agencies, voluntary organizations, and individual citi- 
zens (including war victims themselves). With diverse and sometimes incompat- 
ible aims, divergent priorities, and different resources and modes of operation, 
their attempts to meet overwhelming material, organizational, and administra- 
tive challenges in social provision during the war and after constantly reshaped 
war victim welfare. To describe and examine the field’s evolution and internal 
dynamics, in other words, is to observe and analyze how the war transformed 
Austrian social politics and political culture more generally. 

Grasping such transformation requires beginning earlier than the usual wa- 
tershed of 1918. The revolutions of 1918, though extremely important, were 
not all determining in the realm of social policy and welfare politics in post- 
Habsburg Central Europe. The year 1918 did not mark a complete break with 
the past, no matter how much successor-state nationalists claimed that to be 
the case.'® The Austrian Republic is especially illuminating in this regard. The 
experience of Vienna—representing first the imperial center and then a vulner- 
able successor state (and in the Peace Settlements of 1919, a “loser” of the First 
World War)—shows that the general thrust of wartime welfare policy making 
persisted and remained on course, even though the Austrian Revolution of 1918 
altered the dynamics within the war victim welfare field. Wartime activities, 
interactions, and tensions set precedents and parameters that in turn shaped 
expectations for reform as well as visions for postwar developments. Composer 
Korngold’s reworking of his melancholic but patriotic song into a more pro- 
found expression of loss and sorrow is emblematic: 1918 was the key turning 
point, not the starting point. The postwar politics of welfare took place within 
a web of rules, institutions, practices, and assumptions that had been established 
before or during the war and then reshaped by wartime actions. 

Tracing the origins of wartime and postwar welfare provision, this book charts 
a longer trajectory of state-citizen relations in Imperial Austria from before the 
introduction of universal male conscription in 1868. It examines whether the 
liberal reforms of the 1860s and specifically universal conscription, which ush- 
ered in a mass citizen army, signaled new conceptions about soldiers, citizenship, 
disability, and the state’s welfare imperative that underpinned the prewar and 
wartime military welfare. This new lens allows for a fresh way to approach the 
history of the late Monarchy without assuming the all-encompassing centrality 
of nationalist politics. It builds on the revisionist works over the last four decades 
that have convincingly undermined old narratives about the inevitable decline 
and fall of the allegedly anachronistic Monarchy.” Beyond affirming the new 


consensus that nationalist politics was compatible with the continuing existence 
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and even vibrancy of the multiethnic Habsburg polity, it looks at other aspects of 
public life that may not have been permeated or framed primarily by nationalist 
mobilizations and rivalries. In these places, citizens could and often did have 
their needs addressed as citizens, not first and foremost as putative members 
of this or that nationality. And officials and civil society actors can be seen try- 
ing to save their fellow citizens and the multiethnic Monarchy. Welfare politics 
may be highly nationalist in some instances,” but in others it opened a door to 
a less nationalist, even nonnationalist side of the changing political culture in 
Habsburg Central Europe. 

Straddling the conventional historiographical divide of 1918 sheds new light 
on an underexamined aspect of the First World War in the Habsburg lands: 
organized benevolence and public provision of care. Rather than the suffering, 
privation, exploitation and their corollaries in social breakdown, economic col- 
lapse, and political revolts,”! this book looks at state and societal efforts that were 
war supporting and centripetal. In doing so, it bridges two potentially conflict- 
ing recent historiographies of the late Imperial Austria. The revisionist literature 
emphasizes the existence of a dynamic and mutually adapting state-civil society 
relationship and argues that the Habsburg polity was “neither absolutism nor 
anarchy” in its last decades.** However, a much bleaker picture is painted by 
historians of the wartime society and politics of “domestic military imperial- 
ism.”*? They argue that the vengeful Habsburg military attempted to depolit- 
icize Austria, destroy the civil administration’s constitutional and rule-oflaw 
culture, relegate civil society to a subservient status, and monopolize material 
resources at the expense of the home front, in effect waging a war against its own 
civilian population.” In this scholarship, the previously active civil society seems 
to have been thoroughly deprived of its basis for effective public engagement. 
Shifting the focus to the war welfare field makes clear that civil society was to 
some extent still resourceful and resilient. The indispensable welfare activism 
especially shows that the prewar state-society dynamics—in the institutional 
political realm—continued in another sphere of action despite the military’s 
suppression attempts. With the casualties reaching millions, the war victim 
welfare field itself gained importance as a key arena of legitimate and permitted 
intervention in public affairs.” At its core, war victim welfare was intensely po- 
litical and had strong inclusive potentials even under the extreme circumstances 
of a totalizing war and a revolution. 

The war compelled Imperial Austrian officials to undertake a desperate but 
ambitious welfare state building because the multinational Habsburg Monar- 
chy, unlike other major belligerents, could not deploy nationalism to generate 


a midconflict “second mobilization”; nor could it at least sustain what a French 
historian called “patriotic gloom” among the general population.” Their efforts 
to centralize, systematize, and expand welfare provision, despite ultimately fail- 
ing to save the Monarchy, had significant postwar resonance. In the perilous 
landscape of postwar Central Europe, the Austrian Republic continued on the 
same étatist path despite the deep involvement of civil society actors in the war- 
time “public” welfare system. The Republic’s leaders sought to build legitimacy 
and a sense of purpose for the new polity by formally enshrining a robust enti- 
tlement citizenship through welfare legislation. The same general strategy was 
adopted in at least two other successor states, Czechoslovakia and Poland.” This 
state-centered welfare expansion was the culmination of the increasing impor- 
tance of war-related social welfare for citizens in Habsburg Central Europe since 
1868. The critically important path-dependency of policy choices and welfare 
state building across the 1918 divide therefore had a dual character: while de- 
mocracy and welfare became the Republic’s primary justifying planks, its war 
victim welfare system followed and amplified the centralizing étatist tendencies 
that had already emerged under Imperial Austria’s social offensive on the home 
front. Civil society’s role in direct welfare delivery greatly diminished. 

Nonetheless, the revolution of 1918 did usher in a significant change: war 
victims themselves became a major welfare actor. The empowerment of wel- 
fare clients went hand in hand with the expansion of the Austrian state’s 
purview and the reconceptualization of its basic missions and functions. The 
claimant-citizens demanded a participatory but strongly interventionist welfare 
state that centralized and nationalized service provision. War victim welfare be- 
came at once a source of political legitimacy and part of the substantive content 
of the new democracy. 

These specific Austrian experiences with war victim welfare add wrinkles to 
the comparative historical study of disabled veterans. A recent historiographical 
survey observes that disabled veterans often formed a privileged group, in sharp 
contrast to disabled civilians’ usual experiences of marginalization and discrim- 
ination, because of their close relations and symbolic importance to the modern 
state. Their obvious sacrifices were key to the making of national identity, and 
they were often valorized and rewarded as the living model of ideal citizenship 
and national loyalty.”* But in Austria, favoring disabled veterans was motivated 
first by the imperial state’s desperate search for a nonnationalist avenue to prove 
its relevance and legitimacy, and then the rump, for many “stop-gap,” Repub- 
lic competing for a significant constituency. War disabilities were not a symbol 
of the state’s martial glory or patriotic integration but of the previous regime’s 
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crimes and/or failure. The Austrian disabled veterans were therefore used more 
for negative valorization or justification through remediation, where the Re- 
public proved its sense of social responsibility and capability in comparison to 
the failed predecessor or the allegedly irresponsible radical competitors. After 
all, they fought for the defunct multiethnic Monarchy, not the purportedly na- 
tional Republic.” The post-1918 experiences of Austrian disabled veterans may 
be better understood as a form of negative nation building through conspicuous 
remedial welfare policies. Their history is similar to that of other “losers,” such 
as Weimar Germany.*° But without the continuity in the state for which they 
sacrificed, their symbolic meanings and salience were rather ambivalent.) 


Austria, the Warfare-Welfare Nexus, and 
Contingent State Building 


The historiography of the European welfare state began with a focus on at- 
tempts to address the structural insecurities brought about by industrialization 
and the consequent dynamics of class-based politics.*” Women’s history and gen- 
der analysis, with themes such as visions of gender order, maternalist ideals, and 
women’s activism, offer the more recent interpretations of the growth of state 
intervention and social policy making in the late nineteenth and the first half 
of the twentieth centuries.» As historians of women increasingly address the 
First World War's ambiguous legacies for women’s citizenship,** the new insights 
highlight the existence and importance of a warfare-welfare nexus—which has 
been discussed almost exclusively in the context of the Second World War®— 
being also a World War I and interwar European phenomenon. Their research 
sheds light on the changing expectations of and contestations over the state’s 
role in safeguarding, regulating, and promoting the welfare (and, as a corollary, 
specific behaviors) of its population, especially when it addressed, or redressed, 
the consequences of the First World War.*° 

Building on this shift to see the First World War as the central generative 
event for welfare expansion, this work on war victim welfare in Imperial and 
republican Austria develops a line of inquiry that sees war victim welfare as a 
“herald of the welfare state.” This has been examined in the cases of the British, 
French, and German welfare states and social citizenship during and after the 
First World War,*” whereas this book helps establish an explicit warfare-welfare 
nexus from the often-neglected Austrian perspective. The first chapters show 
that the introduction of compulsory military service for all adult males in 
1868 changed the relationship between the Austrian state and its arms-bearing 


citizens and their families. But its broader welfare implications were not fully ap- 
preciated by contemporaries. The military welfare system of 1875, for example, 
was still designed for professional soldiers and based on archaic understandings 
of disability, family, and the nature of military service.** The warfare-welfare 
corollary of arms-bearing male citizenship and, by extension, the welfare system 
for the great majority of Imperial Austrian citizens through their male relatives, 
was only gradually and partially institutionalized. 

The scale of mobilization and losses in the First World War activated the po- 
tent but mostly latent logic of the more robust modern social citizenship entailed 
by universal military service. Once a man had been mobilized and/or wounded, 
he and his dependents would be entitled to the state’s provision. The wartime 
system was still hierarchical and reflected a closed corporate culture that the 
Habsburg armed forces refused to relinquish. But in the last two war years, es- 
pecially when the Austrian Republic sought to secure its political legitimacy, 
the new welfare legislation formally and explicitly established state provision of 
welfare to the war-affected population as a right endowed by (soldiering) citi- 
zenship. Provision was no longer a form of institutionalized poor relief or the 
grace of the monarch/state. Suffering from mass soldiering helped build modern 
social citizenship. 

This war route to robust social citizenship adds a new historical approach to 
Austria (Cisleithanian and republican) as a European welfare state. In terms of 
systematic public measures counteracting events threatening individuals’ or fam- 
ilies’ subsistence (“social contingencies” such as sickness, old age, or unemploy- 
ment),”’ research on compulsory social insurance and labor protection is well es- 
tablished because they have been pillars of the post-1945 Austrian welfare state.*° 
Prompted by the rise of class society and mass politics*'—and promoted first by 
conservative reformers following the Bismarckian model in the 1880s**—social 
insurance nonetheless had only limited coverage in the early twentieth century 
due to sector-specific legislations and eligibility. In 1900, less than 19 percent 
of the Austrian (Cisleithanian) labor force was covered by compulsory health 
insurance, introduced in 1888.4? The importance of municipal-communal poor 
relief and social assistance, complementing those run by religious and private 
charities, was similarly limited.4* In Imperial Austria, such programs were 
tied to one’s legal domicile in a specific community (Domizil; Heimatzustan- 
digkeit), which was established through birth, marriage (for women), or holding 
public office. The impossibility before and then difficulty after 1896 for most 
migrants to establish legal domicile in the locale where they actually lived and 
worked meant that many citizens, even long-term residents, were not eligible 
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for public assistance. In fact, they, the “aliens (Fremden),” outnumbered “locals 
(Einheimischen)” in several crownlands and in all major cities, according to the 
1890 census. Compulsory social insurance and municipal social services were 
expanding, but ultimately they constituted only relatively small safety nets. 

In this context, universal military service—and later the military’s ferocious 
manpower needs during the First World War—had the unintended conse- 
quence of creating a strong imperative for broad, state citizenship—based en- 
titlement, not only for citizen-soldiers but also the soldiers’ dependents. War 
victim welfare, among other immediate postwar welfare legislation,** was the 
most prominent and purest form of this war-induced welfare state building in 
Austria. By reconstructing the history of war victim welfare, this book offers an 
alternative history of the Austrian welfare state. 

It is tempting to hold up this story as yet another instance of the pan-European 
maturation of the governmental state and biopolitics.”” Indeed, the need to exert 
state power in providing for war victims was always justified, among other ratio- 
nales, by the preservation of the collective’s productive power and the enhance- 
ment of its economic future. This was indeed a point of extraordinary consensus: 
Austrian officials and politicians of all stripes—imperial and republican, con- 
servative and socialist and nationalist—invoked it. The clear intent of the 1917 
social offensive to transform Imperial Austria into a welfare commonwealth, the 
Social Democrats’ ambition of using war victim welfare as stepping-stone to an 
extensive welfare state, and the wartime ¢tatization of welfare and care provision 
(with the eager participation of nonstate actors and clients) all seemed to suggest 
a triumphant advance of the governmental state in the Habsburg realm.** 

By focusing on the dynamics on the ground, however, this book demonstrates 
that the overall transformation of the Austrian state and citizenship was the 
result of cumulative and complex interactions among different welfare actors 
(including citizen-beneficiaries) and disparate sociopolitical forces and events. 
The local causal links as well as contingent events played essential roles. The 
war's disastrous impact on individual lives had to be cushioned, if not really 
overcome, on the home front. Preserving and shaping future human material/ 
soldier-workers, a hallmark of the governmental state, may be less important 
for many welfare actors. In Austria, some officials’ long-term professional aspi- 
rations for welfare state building,® the postwar ambitions of various political 
parties, and especially the necessary short-term emergency responses to the sub- 
sistence crisis came together to create the proverbial perfect storm that catalyzed 
the 1917—1919/1920 continuum of welfare étatization and expansion. Ina polity 
not known for utopian visions, it is difficult to pinpoint any Bolshevik-style 
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blueprint or guiding ideology to “cultivate the masses” and refashion society 
in the midst of war-induced chaos.” Establishing a more efficient way of life 
for the benefit of both the individual and the collective was on the minds of 
some Austrian welfare actors, but even that was often out of necessity and im- 
provisation.*! Contingent, short-term needs were as important to the wartime 
and postwar transformation of the Austrian state and overall political culture 
as were long-term structural trends, if not more so. 

The Austrian state was neither an inert and inscrutably Kafkaesque entity 
nor a straightforward agent of avant-garde biopolitics. This book undertakes 
two concrete tasks to paint a more complete picture of the longue durée of the 
Austrian welfare state in particular and the Austrian state in general. 

The first is to map the Austrian war victim welfare field and analyze the dy- 
namics therein, from before the introduction of (theoretical) universal military 
service for adult males to the mid-1920s. By establishing the fundamentals of 
war victim (and other wartime) welfare provision, this book examines larger 
political and social issues that were embodied or represented in the war welfare 
field. In doing so, it shows how and why the Austrian state, in both the imperial 
and the republican versions, became self-consciously “social” in the age of mass 
politics and mass conscription. 

The second is to establish the key role of war victim welfare in the formation 
of modern Austrian citizenship and statehood. This book looks at how wel- 
fare provision contributed to the changing “content” of citizenship and, more 
broadly, how war preparation, the waging of war, and the war’s consequences 
shaped Austrian social citizenship.” These issues are not unique to Imperial 
Austria and its successor states but part of the broader histories of modern Euro- 
pean state-building and of citizenship. War created its own set of consequences 
and responses by pulling in many other social and political structural factors, 
and detailed historical inquiry reveals how these factors mixed with the un- 
predictable and the contingent. The Austrian story shows that the historical 
sociologist Charles Tilly’s famous thesis about European state-building, “war 
made the state, and the state made war,”* can be adapted to inform analysis of 
the rise of the modern European welfare state. 

This book, then, provides a fine-grained case study to further de-exoticize 
Habsburg Central Europe. Without denying the importance of nationalist pol- 
itics for the period,” this history of welfare and citizenship argues for the need to 
examine Habsburg Austria as another evolving modern state. Like its Western 
European contemporaries, it faced both the usual and extraordinary challenges 
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along with but also from its own citizens, who in turn were adapting to the 
changing world by asserting their own understandings of modern citizenship.” 


This book is based on close reading of sources generated or received by state 
welfare authorities and their affiliates, parliamentary records, and an array of 
contemporary publications by different welfare actors, especially war victims 
themselves, in order to focus on the people—state officials, civil society activists, 
and citizen-clients alike—who shaped the evolving war welfare field. Seemingly 
dry institutional developments, tedious bureaucratic regulations and correspon- 
dences, and the minute everyday operations of the state were in fact forms of 
these people’s ideas, actions, and engagements. Treating these sometimes very 
mundane records with the same care we would give to deciphering intellectual 
texts is sometimes the only way to gain any glimpse into the world these people 
inhabited. While war victims’ own voices appear as much as possible, these were 
often the words of literate activists who created records or those chosen by offi- 
cials or activists to make their own points. 

The term “war victims” is used as an aggregate term for disabled veterans, 
widows and orphans of dead soldiers, and other surviving dependents (e.g., sib- 
lings, parents, grandparents), even though the present-day German-language 
equivalent, Kriegsopfer, did not begin to replace the cumbersome expression 
“war-damaged person (Kriegsbeschadigter) and surviving dependent (Kriegshin- 
terbliebene)” until the mid-1920s. The growing popularity of the term Kriegsop- 

fer, which took advantage of the German word Opfer’s double meanings of “vic- 
tim” and “offering (sacrifice),” was itself part of the difficult search for a stable 
post-Habsburg Austrian identity.” “Disabled soldiers,” “disabled veterans,” “dis- 
abled men,” and occasionally “severely/seriously wounded men” are used depend- 
ing on the context in which they appear, because these men’s formal legal status 
changed over time and some terms are considered archaic or insensitive today.” 
However, to convey the “feel” and the connotations of contemporary usages, 
terms such as “war-damaged persons,” “war cripples (Kriegskriippel),” and “war 
invalids (Kriegsinvaliden)” are retained when quoting directly from the sources. 

“Austria” and “Austrian” in this book refer to the Cisleithanian, non-Royal 
Hungarian half of the Habsburg Monarchy and, later, the successor Austrian 
Republic. “Imperial Austria” and “Habsburg Austria” refer to the pre-November 
1918 polity. “Habsburg Monarchy” indicates Austria-Hungary asa whole or the 
joint institutions. The geographic subject or unit of analysis here may seem to 
be inconsistent, for in the first four chapters of the book it is Imperial Austria, 
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while in the remaining three it is a much smaller successor state, the Austrian 
Republic. This shift, however, brings an important analytical advantage: trac- 
ing continuities and changes in the field of war victim welfare across the 1918 
divide in a specific context that was at once similar to and different from those 
of other successor states. Hence the findings and conclusions do not claim to be 
representative of the entire former Habsburg Central Europe; they are building 
blocks toward a more comparative and comprehensive assessment of the impact 
of the First World War in East Central Europe that remains to be undertaken. 

In view of the multiethnic nature and various nationalist mobilizations of 
Imperial Austria in its last decades, the term “national” is avoided when referring 
to the level of the Imperial Austrian state or of the Monarchy as a whole. The 
Habsburg and Austrian experiences serve as a reminder that the state or even a 
country was not always national. When there is no common English name for a 
specific place, the name found in the sources and its current name are both given. 

This book mentions the payment amounts of pensions, living allowances, 
and other assistance provided. Because of severe material shortages (and thus 
the black market), price controls, and high inflation rates during the First World 
War and the early postwar years, the real values of these payments fluctuated 
drastically.** Therefore the numbers are intended primarily to illustrate the 
changes in nominal values in comparison to previous provisions. 

The chapters of this book can be grouped into three parts, though chrono- 
logical overlaps are inevitable where particular themes are examined. The first 
two chapters cover the period up to the end of Imperial Austria, charting the 
major developments in veteran and war victim policies, laws, and administrative 
structures. Chapter 1 traces the emergence of state welfare for soldiers and their 
families back to the late eighteenth century and discusses the changes and con- 
tinuities brought about by universal military service, introduced in 1868, as part 
of the broader liberal reforms of the 1860s and 1870s. The general attitude to- 
ward veterans and the legal-administrative understanding of military disability 
serve as guides here, highlighting the fact that the military and political leaders 
of the time may not have fully realized how fundamental were the changes they 
helped usher in. Chapter 2 follows the evolution of the legal and institutional 
infrastructure for war victim welfare from 1875 to 1918. It analyzes the Imperial 
Austrian state’s slow reconceptualization of its obligations to soldiers—citizens 
serving in a mass conscription army—and their dependents before 1914. The 
outbreak of the war in 1914 quickly exposed the prewar designs’ inadequacy, 
and a patchwork of improvised measures constituted the wartime welfare provi- 
sion. Among the proposed long-term solutions, the military leadership’s interest 
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in the so-called warrior homestead colonies (Kriegerheimstatte) receives special 
attention here. This idea exemplified the growing significance of war victim 
welfare as not only a means of immediate crisis management but also the screen 
to project broader political visions. 

The emergence of the Social Welfare Ministry in 1917 and 1918 marked Im- 
perial Austria’s commitment to a social offensive on the home front. The second 
part of this book focuses on this general strategy to confront domestic social 
dislocations and, more importantly, to rebuild the imperial state’s legitimacy in 
a time of suffering and deprivation. Chapter 3 examines the Social Ministry’s 
ambitious organizational reform in the disabled soldier welfare system. Wel- 
fare state building in this regard was at once a reassertion of the civilian central 
administration’s authority vis-a-vis the military, an attempt to build its capaci- 
ties, and a mission to salvage the Monarchy’s credibility. At the same time, the 
hoped-for new comprehensive war victim legislation had become a site where 
competing visions for postwar society were formulated once parliamentary pol- 
itics was revived in mid-1917. Chapter 4 then looks into more concrete aspects of 
Social Ministry officials’ direct welfare intervention. Working consciously as the 
lead advocates for war victims vis-a-vis the military and other ministries, the new 
central welfare officials sought to build a comprehensive information regime as 
well as “retail” welfare services. Bureaucratic turf conflicts and severe material 
shortages, however, foiled their efforts. The state agencies’ hoarding of resources 
in 1918 added a further layer of scarcity to the shortages already wreaking havoc 
on the home front. Seen in this light, the effective end of a more or less coherent 
Imperial Austrian state already had arrived by the summer of 1918, with the 
social offensive just one of its victims. 

The final part is devoted to post-Habsburg Austrian war victim politics, from 
the revolutionary days to the mid-1920s. Welfare state building in a revolution- 
ary context is the main theme of chapters 5 and 6. War victims seized the op- 
portunity and became one of the driving forces behind the unfolding events as 
the subjects, rather than the objects, of welfare politics. Transformed from an 
abstract population/administrative category into a formidable social movement 
outside the milieu-party (Lager) structures, war victims, chapter 5 argues, formed 
a “partnership of the weak” with the republican state in the early months of the 
Austrian Revolution. This partnership gave organized war victims the right to 
participate in important policy making and decision making processes. But it 
also constrained and moderated their activism and political potentials. Chapter 
6 charts the emergence of the cornerstone war victim welfare legislation, the 
Invalid Compensation Law of 25 April 1919 (Invalidenentschadigungsgesetz, 
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StGBI. 245/1919) in the wake of the welfare agencies’ double nationalization in 
the German-Austrian revolution. The relatively smooth transition of the state 
welfare apparatus as well as the rapid legislative process make it clear that war 
victim welfare was an undisputedly urgent matter of political legitimacy for the 
Republic. The wave of Communist revolutions and aggressive agitation in Cen- 
tral Europe in 1918 and 1919 became an immediate and compelling impetus 
for all mainstream political forces to come to a consensus to preempt the Aus- 
trian Communists’ appeal to war victims. The resulting new law promised a 
comprehensive, participatory war victim welfare system and enshrined a robust 
rights-based social citizenship. 

While endowing rights and setting norms, the law also created unintended 
incentives to fracture the war victim movement. Chapter 7 first reconstructs 
the constant tension within the war victim movement in 1919 and 1920. It 
then discusses the decline of the early postwar war victim welfare politics built 
around the Invalid Compensation Law and its companion piece, the Invalid 
Employment Law of 1 October 1920 (Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetz, StGBI. 
459/1920), as the deepening financial and fiscal crisis forced a retrenchment 
of state commitments starting in 1922. The 1924 reforms, engineered by the 
Christian Socials in the climate of imposed austerity, further depoliticized wel- 
fare administration by transforming it into a supposedly more “neutral,” bureau- 
cratically controlled apparatus. Organized war victims’ institutional influence 
declined in tandem with the consolidation of the milieu parties’ stranglehold on 
public life in interwar Austria. 

In spite of the mixed picture in the mid-1920s, the conclusion contends that 
war victim welfare in early republican Austria was a qualified success story. It 
was the culmination of both the long-term evolution of the Austrian citizenship 
and wartime and revolutionary crisis management. War victim welfare’s contri- 
bution to political and social stabilization actually led to its loss of importance. 
But the social citizenship it helped define has remained, even as the First Repub- 
lic emerged from the postwar consensus and entered a new world of polarized 
politics, street-marching militias, and growing doubts about parliamentary de- 
mocracy after the mid-1920s.” 

Prodigy-turned-veteran composer Korngold reworked the hopeful soldier’s 
farewell of 1915 into a darker contemplation on the aftermath of death just as 
his new opera Die tote Stadt (The Dead City, Op. 12, composed between 1916 
and 1920) achieved sensational success in Europe and the United States. Die 
tote Stadt centers on the themes of the loss of the beloved and its suffocating 
commemoration. After an extended and very Freudian dream sequence, Paul, 
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the protagonist of the expressionist opera, comes to realize that his incessant 
remembrance and relic-filled cult of his wife is not only futile but also perilous: 


A dream has dashed my dream to earth, 

A dream of crude realities has killed 

The dream of fantasy and sweet deception. 
Such dreams are sent us by our dead 

If we live too much with and in them. 
How far should we give way to grief, 

How far dare we, without disaster? 
Harrowing conflict of the heart! 


Paul then promises his visiting friend that he will leave Bruges, the dead city. 
He locks the door leading to his late wife’s room and walks off with a last, part- 
ing glance at it.® The suggested possibility of moving on from deeply felt loss 
captured the mood of the time. The opera’s ambiguously positive ending, after 
the protagonist's internal struggle and emotional turmoil, contributed to Die 
tote Stadt becoming an instant success. Korngold gave the immediate postwar 
audience something they wanted: a glimmer of hope amidst the uncertainty of 
the future. 

To many Austrian war victims, such sublimated and prolonged coming to 
terms with the heartbreaking past was both an impractical dream and an unaf- 
fordable luxury. They had to carry out the hard work of dealing with the war's 
traumatic consequences, and their efforts were not entirely in vain. Historians 
of Austria’s and Central Europe’s wartime and early interwar experiences have 
much to gain from a perspective that does not assume the Austrofascist (1934- 
1938) and National Socialist (1933/1938-1945) dictatorships as the inevitable 
vanishing points of their narratives.*! The emerging war victim movement, the 
participatory new welfare system, and a more robust social citizenship, though 
of complicated origins and constrained resources, embodied determination, ini- 
tiative, and democratic aspirations. While the sorrow in “GefafSter Abschied” 
is sincere and undeniable, Die tote Stadt’s case for hope was not mere wish- 


ful thinking. 


CHAPTER ONE 





Government Poverty and Incentive Pensions in the 


Nineteenth Century 


His grandfather had been a little peasant, his father an assistant 
paymaster, later a constable sergeant on the monarchy’s southern 
border. After losing an eye in a fight with Bosnian smugglers, he 
had been living as a war invalid and groundskeeper at the Castle of 
Laxenburg, feeding the swans, trimming the hedges, guarding the 
springtime forsythias and then the elderberry bushes against unau- 
thorized, thievish hands, and in the mild nights, shooing homeless 


lovers from the benevolent darkness of benches. 


—Roth, The Radetzky March 


IEUTENANT JOSEPH TROTTA, HAVING saved the life of Emperor 

Franz Joseph and become “the Hero of Solferino,” felt he had lost “equi- 

librium” as a result of the sudden glory. He decided to visit his father, the 
simple Slovene invalid sergeant living as a groundskeeper in “the frugal govern- 
ment poverty” of a small official apartment in Laxenburg.' With this first of 
several father-son relations that frame the classic novel The Radetzky March, 
Joseph Roth begins his literary commentary on late Habsburg Monarchy. 

The Trottas were fictional, but they can help chart the evolution of the 
relations between the Austrian state and its disabled soldiers. The simple in- 
valid in Laxenburg was treated in typical post-Napoleonic fashion. The Hero 
of Solferino represented the transitional period between the regularization of 
retirement in 1855 and the introduction of universal military service in 1868. 
The only nonsoldier in the family, District Commissioner (Bezirkshauptmann) 
Baron Franz von Trotta, belonged to the generation that saw the universal ser- 
vice—based army and 1875 military welfare law, but did not understand these 
new developments’ profound implications. The district commissioner’s son, 


the disillusioned young Carl Joseph, would fall in 1914, shortly after dutifully 
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returning to active service when the war broke out. Had he survived the shot 
but become disabled, or had he left any dependent, he or his dependent(s) would 
have faced an improvised provision regime because the world war had compelled 
the state to rapidly transform in its engagement with citizens. 

This chapter focuses on two critical moments in the evolution of the Aus- 
trian state’s military welfare provision in the nineteenth century: the post—Na- 
poleonic Wars consolidation and the post—Austro-Prussian War reforms. The 
main features and, more importantly, the underlying conceptions and principles 
of the systems emerging in the aftermath of these shattering military conflicts 
determined how disabled soldiers and soldiers’ dependents were treated by the 
Austrian state for most of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. They, 
in turn, shed light on the issues of how the Austrian state and society in the 
nineteenth century understood disability, soldiering, and citizenship. 


A Disciplinary Regime for the Disabled 


Throughout most of the nineteenth century, disabled Habsburg soldiers were 
promised support from the Imperial Army’s coffers. But this was not a system 
that used the language of entitlement or rights; rather, it operated as an insti- 
tutionalized form of the sovereign’s grace and favor or a system of state-funded 
poor relief. This early modern form of public assistance was premised on an 
occupation-based conception of disability. It was also highly disciplinary in its 
intention to condition the recipient’s behavior.” 

The Habsburg central state first assumed the responsibility of providing for 
disabled soldiers in 1750, with the establishment of an Invalid Fund to which 
disabled officers could seek support payments.’ Before the introduction of acom- 
prehensive pension-based benefit system in 1875, however, the centerpiece of the 
Habsburg Monarchy’s official provisions for disabled soldiers was the residen- 
tial institution of invalid houses. The first invalid house was officially founded 
in 1727 in Pest, Hungary, following an order from Emperor Karl VI. By 1842, 
there were five invalid houses: in Vienna, Prague, Tyrnau/Trnava, Pettau, and 
Padua.‘ Disabled veterans were to be assigned to one based on their “nationality”; 
in practice, the instructions from 1819 and 1828 interpreted “nationality” as “the 
province in which the man in question was born and had established domicile.” 

According to the Imperial War Council (Hofkriegsrat, the predecessor of the 
later War Ministry) regulations of 30 June 1817, beyond the daily invalid pay, 
each invalid house resident could expect a daily ration of bread and a cash per 
diem sufficient to buy a half Lower Austrian pound of beef and other necessary 
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FIGURE 1.1. The Invalidovna in Karlin, the Prague Invalid House, in the 1840s. 
The extensive Baroque complex was first built in the 1730s and still stands today. 
The image is from Ludwig Forster and Amédée Demarteau, Beschreibende und 
malerische Darstellung der k. k. bsterreichischen Staatseisenbahn von Olmiitz 
bis Prag (Vienna: Verlag von L. Forsters artist. Anstalt, 1845). Wikimedia 
Commons, https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Beschreibende_ 
Darstellung_39_Prager_Invalidenhans.jpg (accessed 24 October 2021). 


food. They would also be provided firewood for cooking and heating, candles 
and bedding, one set of military uniform, cookware, medical care, and medicine, 
all free of charge; tobacco was dispensed at a discount.® Invalid houses were not 
only dormitories for single disabled veterans. An 1820 regulation about pay for 
midwives, teachers, and other service providers shows that some disabled men 
lived there with their wives, and their children were born and raised there be- 
fore being sent to other residential educational institutions, such as the Officers’ 
Daughters Institutes in Hernals and Neulerchenfeld.’” 

Who was eligible to reside in the invalid house hinged on the most funda- 
mental question: Who was considered “disabled” or “invalid”? The Habsburg 
authorities’ 15 April 1772 military invalid provision system may be one of the 
earliest attempts by the Austrian central state to administratively and legally 
construct a practical concept of disability and lay out its implications for the 
state’s actions. 

To define what was “disabled,” the Habsburg authorities first defined what 
was “able.” The 1772 system had a very narrow definition of the latter: being 
fully capable to serve in frontline battalions, “not too young or too weak, nor 
too old and frail.” In contrast, “semi-invalids (Halb-Invaliden)” were those with 
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“lesser [physical] deficiencies, namely those who could no longer undertake 
arduous marches” even if they could still perform certain hand movements or 
bodily maneuvers. “Semi-invalids” would be reassigned to guard or garrison 
units or other logistics stations where the physical demands were supposedly 
lighter. Those who were not exactly frail or infirm but had certain bodily is- 
sues that made them “unfit (uztauglich)” to perform guard or garrison duties, 
“such as poor appearance,” would also be classified as such. Soldiers who had 
lasting and serious injuries that made them unfit even for the lighter tasks of 
“semi-invalids” were classified as “real invalids (Real-Invaliden).” It was “real 
invalids” who were the main beneficiaries of the 1772 system and candidates 
for invalid house residency.* 

There were three further conditions a disabled soldier had to meet before 
he could fully enjoy the benefits of invalid house residency. First, the disability 
must have been incurred while on duty and carrying out one’s tasks. Second, the 
soldier should have been faultless at the disability’s onset; selfinflicted harm, 
negligence, or official punishment made him ineligible. Third, he should be 
both militarily unfit to serve and unable to earn a living as a civilian.’ 

Asa result, being militarily disabled did not automatically translate to gen- 
eral benefit-eligible status; a man could be a military invalid but an able-bodied 
civilian. The Imperial War Council claimed that “[a]lthough there are many 
physical damages that may make someone incapable of serving in the army, it 
is a well-known fact that they do not hinder his prospect of earning a living as 
a civilian.” Soldiers in this condition, the 1772 edict added, “should return to 
civilian status with a formal discharge” and were not entitled to any benefits.’° 
This restrictive and occupation-based definition of disability determined the 
fortunes of disabled Habsburg soldiers for more than a century. 

Among the European powers, Austria fought the longest and most frequently 
against revolutionary and Napoleonic France in wars between 1792 and 1815.” 
The five invalid houses simply could not meet the massive needs resulting from 
more than two decades of almost constant fighting, repeated battlefield set- 
backs, and the large-scale mobilization—as many as 300,000 combat troops—in 
the final campaigns against Napoleon.’ After 1815, some crownlands carried 
out public donation drives and built their own invalid endowments to assist 
local disabled veterans. But these endowments, mostly managed by the provin- 
cial estates, were meant only as a supplemental support.'* The post-Napoleonic 
challenge to the 1772 system was clearly felt, as Vienna issued a flurry of edicts 
regarding disabled veterans in the late 1810s and 1820s. The occupation-based 
conception of disability, however, continued to underpin how the Austrian cen- 
tral state and specifically the military responded to post-1815 needs. 
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On 30 June 1817, the Imperial War Council declared that there would be 
three categories of benefit-eligible “real invalids,” and their official provision was 
premised on the differentiation between military and civilian disability. The 
first category of “real invalids” was “patent invalids (Patental-Invaliden),’ who 
received a patent entitling them to regular invalid pay from the military. Instead 
of taking up residence in invalid houses, they were required to live in designated 
communities written into the patent, usually where they had established legal 
domicile and could find more “beneficial living conditions” through preexist- 
ing social or familial ties. A mix of invalid pay, at the rather meager rate of 3 to 
24 kreuzer daily (depending on rank, location, and prior service branch and 
category); “light work” befitting their reduced strength and capabilities; and 
“support from their relatives and benefactors” was expected to be sufficient to 
secure these men’s subsistence.'* 

The second category of “real invalids” received nothing but a certificate of 
conditional entitlement (Reservations-Urkunde). These disabled veterans had to 
fend for themselves. The Imperial War Council claimed that many had done so 
“for long periods of time, often for the rest of their lives,” because they were still 
capable of earning a living on their own or relying on relatives’ support. When 
their condition deteriorated or public assistance became indispensable, they 
could bring the certificate to one of the invalid houses and ask for an upgrade to 
“patent invalid” status or be granted permanent residency there.” 

Only those veterans who, “because of old age, serious injury, or other bodily 
damages,” were no longer able support themselves and had “no friend or bene- 
factor to provide the necessary care and assistance” were to be included in the 
third category and granted invalid house residency outright."® 

These changes after 1817 underscored the Austrian state’s apparent reluc- 
tance to grant benefits even to those who were certified as “real invalids.” In an 
1829 circular, the Imperial War Council claimed that disabled soldiers were 
often classified through “incorrect” implementation of the 1772 system and its 
1777 “real invalid” regulations.” It reiterated the narrow conception of disabil- 
ity: some “real invalids” should be “excluded entirely from the military invalid 
provision” and given neither invalid pay patent nor the conditional entitlement 
certificate.!* These disabled veterans were not disabled in the civilian world at 
all. They were supposed to earn their own keep or, failing that, have relatives or 
“benefactors” available to step in.” 

This implied fourth category of “real invalids”—the militarily disabled but 
in civilian life nondisabled—sheds light on another underlying principle of the 
1772 system as it evolved in the nineteenth century: invalid pay was meant to 
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be only a partial and conditional relief measure. The November 1829 circular 
established a minimum threshold of “necessity”: three times the invalid pay. If 
a disabled man was fortunate enough to have a sizable independent source of 
income reaching that amount, he would not be eligible for any current or future 
benefit.”° Military disability benefits were intended only as a supplement or, in 
the case of invalid house residency, a last resort. Military invalid provision was 
not aright; it was not even conceived as a quasicontractual obligation of the state 
to its soldiers. Rather, it was an act of institutionalized charity (Wohlthat) from 
the state administration.” 

Beyond the continued salience of the narrow conception of disability, the 
post-Napoleonic state provision for disabled soldiers was shaped by two closely 
intertwined factors: the attempt to lessen the state’s financial burden and a 
strong disciplinary intention. 

After a costly state bankruptcy in 1811, and in the midst of difficult postwar 
fiscal stabilization, even the profligate army had to watch its spending closely.” 
Military expenditures were to shrink significantly as a share of state revenues.” 
Provisioning for the disabled was necessary after the Napoleonic Wars, but so 
was the countervailing pressure to contain costs. To achieve the latter, the Aus- 
trian military administration emphasized limiting access. After excluding “real 
invalids” who could function in civilian life, the narrow conception of disability 
placed a heavy burden for evaluating military “unfitness” on the injured sol- 
diers’ commanding officers. Although the superarbitration (Superarbitrierung) 
panel had the authority to determine whether a soldier was a “real invalid” or a 
“semi-invalid,” his company or squadron commander had to testify to the en- 
listed man’s physical deficiencies that could not be “visually observed” by the 
regiment doctor or the panel.* This responsibility led to extremely detailed 
rules holding these officers accountable for misjudging a soldier’s disability. If 
the officers were found to have given false or mistaken testimony, detention or 
more serious punishment awaited. At the very least, the officer had to make up 
for the “damage” to the state’s finances by providing for the misclassified soldier 
until the latter formally returned to active duty.” These rules were a clear warn- 
ing to the officers not to let too many soldiers into the system. 

After 1815, many officers tried to help their disabled subordinates obtain state 
support by interpreting the regulations in a looser manner than the military 
administration would have liked. The Imperial War Council felt compelled to 
reiterate the rules to combat the alleged frequent errors. The attempt to pressure 
officers culminated in an August 1824 imperial edict on certifying disability in 
the superarbitration process. It would take place only during the annual muster, 
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and battalion, regiment, and corps commanders were to send only soldiers they 
were sure to be “both militarily ‘real invalid’ and unable to make a living on their 
own.” Ifan unqualified man was knowingly sent, his commanding officer would 
be penalized for neglect of duty and had to reimburse the state for “unnecessary 
expenses.” Furthermore, any soldier going on leave had to undergo physical ex- 
amination both before and after the leave to prevent him from making claims 
for injuries incurred during the leave; officers had to precisely document that 
the disability happened during and because of active service.** A commanding 
officer became a strict gatekeeper. Being generous to one’s men at the expense of 
the central state was dereliction of duty. 

The Imperial War Council’s crackdown on “undeserving” disabled veterans 
extended to those already living in invalid houses. After October 1829, a resident 
might be discharged immediately, with no entitlement to future benefits, if he 
were found to have properties generating a revenue beyond the “three times the 
invalid pay” threshold. If he could work to earn an income beyond that thresh- 
old, then he would be discharged with a certificate of conditional entitlement.”’ 
The Imperial War Council was convinced that there were too many veterans 
either trying to gain access to or already benefiting undeservedly from the pro- 
vision system. 

Another measure in 1823 targeted the “semi-invalid” status, which could po- 
tentially open the door to the benefits enjoyed by “real invalids.” The Imperial 
War Council ordered that anyone deemed a “semi-invalid” had to receive the 
council’s explicit permission before being transferred to guard or other lighter 
duties. A “semi-invalid” enlisted man already transferred would be subjected 
to review “if his outward appearance or physical condition seem[ed] to suggest 
that he [wal]s still able to carry out frontline duties.” In such cases, the man in 
question was immediately transferred back to regular units.”8 

By making it harder to grant and easier to revoke the “semi-invalid” status, the 
Imperial War Council narrowed the path to disability benefits. How many men 
were affected by this restrictive measure is unknown. But in pressuring officers 
in the certifying process, requiring final decisions to be confirmed in Vienna, 
and threatening to reexamine military invalids at will, the council was clearly 
attempting to make disability benefits difficult to obtain. The power that the 
military administration gave itself in 1823 to repeatedly call disabled soldiers 
back for reexamination, with the intention of returning them to active service, 
would later become a major flashpoint. 

The Imperial War Council’s flurry of post-Napoleonic instructions paints a 
picture of too many “undeserving” veterans granted benefits by their soft-hearted 
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or gullible commanding officers, while a cash-strapped state desperately looked 
for ways to refuse any payment. The reality, however, was more ambiguous. Even 
without the Imperial War Council bent on saving every last kreutzer, the system 
than began in 1772 was already unpopular among soldiers. 

It is ironic that, while the policy was to limit access, officials in the 1830s 
also complained about too many qualified disabled veterans trying to avoid the 
invalid house. “Prejudice and aversion” against the institution and “ignorance 
of this charitable act” were blamed for veterans’ petitions to voluntarily forego 
invalid house residency and take a discharge payout instead.” Many soldiers 
believed (wrongly, as the military administration emphatically declared) that 
one could never leave the invalid house once taking up residency there.*° Life in 
the invalid house was also seen as equally regimented as the barrack routines for 
active servicemen. Unmarried residents had to wear uniforms and follow the 
military code of conduct.*' Invalid house residents retained their active-duty 
soldier status and were subject to military jurisdiction.” 

To the military, those disabled men who declined invalid house residency 
represented a threat. In September 1835, the Imperial War Council described 
the situation starkly: “When they exhausted their discharge payout, or when 
anticipated support in their hometowns failed to materialize, they either denied 
that they had formally declined [the residency] or claimed they did not under- 
stand what they had declined.../These old people are unable to earn a living and 
become a burden on the state. As long-serving soldiers, their difficult situations 
provoke an ineradicable aversion to the military among other subjects.” 

With destitute veterans seen as damaging evidence of the military’s and state’s 
negligence, officials repeatedly issued instructions (1812, 1818, 1826, 1835) to 
make it more difficult to decline invalid house residency. A “real invalid” had to 
produce proof that he had “secure[d] future subsistence” in the form of “lifelong 
support” before he was allowed to decline long-term official benefits, including 
invalid house residency. But this proof had to be issued by the community where 
the man intended to live.** Such a requirement was meant to be an additional 
hurdle. Asking a community, sometimes very far from where the disabled sol- 
dier was stationed, to verify his claim about local support sources was already 
time consuming and difficult. More importantly, Habsburg soldiers often had 
to “perform odd jobs during their off-duty hours” to augment their low pay and 
inadequate rations even before they became disabled.* Once they were physi- 
cally impaired, potential receiving communities were understandably reluctant 
to issue proofs to these likely candidates for public poor relief.* Just as it was not 
easy to enter the system, then, it was also not easy to leave. 
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Discouraging veterans from leaving the military’s provision system was 
intended to protect the army’s and the state’s reputation. It was also part of a 
long-established social disciplinary project of preempting and punishing pan- 
handling. Since the seventeenth century, and with the rise of the ethics of pro- 
ductive work, itinerant people and those perceived to be nonworking, exempli- 
fied by beggars and vagrants, were seen as a pressing problem to be controlled, 
sometimes with draconian measures. As the ranks of beggars were often swelled 
by discharged veterans and deserters,*” military officials set out to eradicate the 
unwanted sight of disabled men in ragged uniforms begging in public.** 

The anxiety over disabled veterans-turned-beggars was most palpable in 
the case of the Habsburg Army’s foreign-born soldiers.*? After the Napoleonic 
Wars, many disabled foreign-born members of the Habsburg forces, preferring 
to return to their home countries rather than living in Habsburg invalid houses, 
took the one-time payout. The Imperial War Council, however, was alarmed by 
what it saw as abuse in 1818. These foreigners allegedly roamed the Monarchy’s 
crownlands, claiming that what they had received from the state was insufficient 
even just to travel home, and lived off the public’s sympathy. As a response, de- 
tailed rules about how the disabled foreign veterans should be provided for, how 
they should be sent to the border, and especially how to document and monitor 
their provisions were established to “give no reason for panhandling.” This was 
not merely about public order but also the Austrian state’s reputation. The for- 
eign ex-soldiers had to be paid enough “to convince people in other countries 
that the Austrian state administration takes [sufficient] care of its foreign-born 
‘real invalids.” 

The post-Napoleonic system was equally explicit in policing native-born 
disabled soldiers. Rules forbade soldiers from declining invalid house residency 
without proof of alternate sources of support, so they would not panhandle later. 
If a patent invalid failed to pick up his regular pay for more than a year, or ifan 
invalid house resident overstayed his leave, he would lose his benefits.*’ Simi- 
larly, if a benefit-receiving or-eligible man left the invalid house or the district 
recorded in his certificate without official permission, his future eligibility for 
benefits would be forfeited.” These penalties contributed to the long-standing 
attempt by the Austrian authorities to control population movements.* The 
spatial confinement was probably also part of the broader post-1815 policy to 
reassert authority over a society destabilized by the displacements in the previous 
two decades. It was certainly not out of character with the old military mental- 
ity, which saw enlisted men “either as potential criminals to be punished severely 
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or as children whose every action should be watched. 
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Disabled veterans’ spouses and potential spouses were expected to meet the 
provision system’s standards of proper conduct. Since disabled veterans living in 
invalid houses were still under military jurisdiction, any proposed marriage was 
scrutinized by the military for “the conduct and lifestyle of the applicant and 
the bride, whether her birth was legitimate, as well as the invalid house’s space.”® 
Couples also had economic requirements to meet. Disabled officers needed suf 
ficient savings to pay for the marriage bond before the union could proceed, just 
like active-duty officers.** Disabled enlisted residents had even higher hurdles to 
overcome. They had to prove that the proposed marriage would “significantly 
improve his living conditions” or that “he needed a wife to care for him.” Fur- 
thermore, he had to show some guarantee that, in the event of his death, his wife 
and potential children could “make an honest living independently.” In short, 
invalid house residents were not allowed to marry women who were deemed 
either “immoral, or unable to earn a living.” 

Even disabled veterans who did not live in invalid houses had to receive per- 
mission to marry. In addition to military approval, patent invalids and other ben- 
efits-receiving disabled men needed their local civil authorities’ endorsement of 
the proposed marriage, certifying that the alliance would be “beneficial and nec- 
essary” for the bridegroom’s subsistence.** There was a heavy penalty for entering 
into an unauthorized union: the loss of all disability benefits.” The strict control 
of matrimony highlighted the key assumption of the pre-1875 provisions: it was 
meant to ensure the subsistence of individual disabled men and control their 
behavior, not to promote some kind of normative male breadwinner-headed 
families. A patent invalid’s family (and specifically his spouse) was expected to 
take on the responsibility of supporting him, not the other way around. The 
“common” invalid house residents were supposedly single. Aside from the lim- 
ited services such as schooling for dependent children, there were no permanent 
dependents’ benefits in cash or in kind. The most a widow or an orphan could 
hope for was the special favor of a one-time payment.” 

Early nineteenth-century provision for disabled veterans thus limited the re- 
cipient’s family formation. It was not a novel intervention. Austria already had 
a long-established practice of restricting the lower classes’ marriages to prevent 
the reproduction of poverty.' What distinguished disabled veterans from the 
usual targets of these restrictions, such as day laborers, servants, journeymen, 
and local poor relief recipients, was the use of the potential spouse’s conduct and 
lifestyle as an additional criterion. The restrictions on disabled veterans’ family 
formation should then be understood alongside the restrictions on “healthy” 
serving officers’ marriage, as both aimed at preventing socially unacceptable 
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unions, especially after officers’ pay and pension were improved.” The con- 
cern with women as potential reputational liabilities permeated the military 
administration. 

Habsburg officials’ obsessions with panhandling prevention and the poten- 
tial political damage of former soldiers’ public misery were the driving forces 
behind the 1772 disability provision system and its post-1815 developments. 
To them, roaming destitute veterans threatened to undermine the reputation 
and credibility of the military and the Habsburg state, as well as potentially 
the public order. The detailed regulations regarding beneficiaries’ registration, 
record keeping, and periodic payment pickup created avenues to monitor dis- 
abled veterans amidst antirevolutionary paranoia of the Metternich years.™ State 
provision for disabled soldiers in the early nineteenth century was as much about 
disciplining the men as about a support system of the last resort. 

The Austrian state’s systematic provision therefore did not constitute 
rights-based entitlements or even contract-based compensation. It was a form 
of institutionalized poor relief or, at most, an expression of imperial grace to- 
wards his or her majesty’s poor soldiers, which conveniently served the purpose 
of showing that the Imperial Army and the state did not forsake their most 
pitiful servants. The attempts to limit access, pressure commanding officers not 
to send their men to superarbitration, and arguments that military disability 
was not identical to civilian disability, however, point to a reluctance to estab- 
lish the system as anything more than a remedy for the most desperate cases. 
Consequently, the invalid houses across the Monarchy were the main form of 
provision, and other, nonresidential supplemental benefits were limited.** The 
contradictory policies of suppressing panhandling and cutting public expendi- 
ture coexisted uneasily. 

Ultimately, the narrow, occupation-specific functional conception of dis- 
ability at the heart of the pre-1875 system reflected an early modern European 
understanding of individuals as belonging to a society made up of specific 
occupations, corporate bodies, social orders, or estates. In practice, this em- 
beddedness of individuals means that there was no generalized conception of 
a person’s standard capabilities, rights, or obligations; these were determined 
by the person’s status, locality, occupational roles and functions, and corporate 
membership. Being “disabled” in one occupation did not preclude being able 
to perform in another. One was never a “disabled person” per se, only a “mili- 
tary invalid” with the emphasis on “military.” Through most of the nineteenth 
century, the Habsburg military’s disability provision system carried the vestiges 
of preindustrial corporate society: a laboring person was not seen as a general, 
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interchangeable productive unit, and losing certain physical capabilities did not 
necessarily mean a loss of the unit’s general productive value and wage-earning 
ability as it would in the emerging industrial economy. 


Creating an Army of Citizens 


The 1866 military defeat in Koniggratz/Hradec Kralové forced the Habsburg 
Monarchy to undergo fundamental reforms. The stalled negotiations with the 
Magyar elite over the constitutional status of Hungary received an urgent push 
after the Austro-Prussian War. Emperor Franz Joseph’s decision to satisfy the 
Magyar elite’s demands in exchange for their support and a reliably loyal Hun- 
gary ushered in the Ausgleich (Settlement or Compromise) of 1867, which cre- 
ated the dualistic structure of the Habsburg Monarchy that lasted until 1918. 
The Ausgleich not only created a nearly sovereign Hungarian state within the 
Monarchy but also broke the stalemate over constitutional reform for the Aus- 
trian half of the Monarchy, in the form of a set of constitutional laws establish- 
ing a generally liberal and parliamentary political order. 

The flurry of constitutional changes had much to do with Franz Joseph’s and 
his ministers’ resolve to maintain the Monarchy’s great power status and even 
seek revenge against Prussia. Military reforms were quickly proposed, with the 
enemy, the victorious Prussian Army, being the model in many minds.** The 
Military Law of 5 December 1868 (RGB/. 151/1868), along with its companion 
piece introduced in Hungary around the same time, finally established universal 
military service for all healthy (“militarily fit”) male citizens, with no substitutes, 
in both halves of the Monarchy.” 

The 1868 law created a standing Joint Army (Heer) and Joint Navy (Kriegs- 
marine), the National Guards (Landwehr in Austria and Honvéd in Hungary), 
a reserve force (Ersatzreserve), and the Landsturm, a kind of last-line reserve 
existing mostly on paper. All militarily fit men reaching the age of twenty were 
obligated to serve after passing a physical examination. Based on the target 
wartime strength of 800,000 (not including the Ersatzreserve nor the National 
Guards, which would add another 200,000) and the legally defined distribution 
of the annual recruiting class negotiated between Austria and Hungary every ten 
years, service-liable men would be assigned to the aforementioned branches of 
service based on the drawing of lots.** Those assigned to the Joint Army would 
serve three years on active duty, followed by seven years in the reserve and two 
in the National Guards. Those assigned directly to the National Guards had a 
twelve-year total service time,” while men assigned to the Ersatzreserve received 
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a short period of training and then periodic reviews. Mixing features of the 
Prussian/North German Confederation Army and the French model, the aim, 
in the words of Reichsrat Deputy Franz Grof, was to field a force with a “truly 
‘exorbitant’ size “in comparison with what we had maintained until the unfor- 
tunate war of 1866,” one that would belatedly allow the Monarchy to keep up 
with other continental powers.” 

For many Austrian parliamentarians, the proposed universal service—based 
army had a significance beyond its internationally competitive wartime strength. 
Speaking on behalf of the majority in the Reichsrat Lower House’s military com- 
mittee, Franz Grof stated that “universal military service without substitutes or 
lot-swapping is the only robust and moral basis for a healthy military system, a 
relatively inexpensive military organization under the current circumstances, 
and, with its military training for the young, a bridge for the transition to a mili- 
tia system; not to mention that [universal military service] would bring the army 
and the people closer together while addressing the demands of a Rechtsstaat.” 
The new system promised budgetary savings in peacetime while creating sizable 
wartime strength. Equally important was extending the legal protection of in- 
dividual’s rights and dignity to members of the armed forces, because universal 
military service would create an army whose soldiers were also rights-bearing 
citizens. The “overwhelming majority” of the Reichsrat military committee spe- 
cifically amended the government’s bill to abolish “corporal punishment and 
chain punishment . .. as an imperative of the time.” 

Others were even more explicit in seeing universal military service as part and 
parcel of a new constitutional order in which liberal values and a new conception 
of state-citizen relations would prevail. Karl Rechbauer and the minority on the 
Reichsrat military committee saw universal military service as a “democratic 
institution” and “the only just [military system]” because it was based on the 
principle of the “same rights, same duties for all.” As an army of citizens in arms, 
it was meant to serve “a liberal and constitutional Rechtsstaat” and defend “the 
freedom and integrity of the fatherland” against foreign aggression. It was not a 
vehicle for “military glory, dynastic interests, or the so-called great power status 
of the empire.” Arguing that the government's bill fell short of the expectation, 
Rechbauer reminded his colleagues, “We don't want a military law that enables 
the use of the people’s strength for any reason other than their own interests! 
We want the people to know the purpose for which their lives and properties 
are sacrificed.” 

The parliamentary debate over the proposed Military Law in November 1868 
was long. Mostly an internecine liberal quarrel, some deputies questioned the 
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claim that the proposed military system would save money, while others wor- 
ried about the sidelining of the Reichsrat in the nine intervening years between 
the decennial Ausgleich negotiations with the Hungarians over recruitment 
cohort size and financial responsibilities. The length of military service and 
the projected size of the Joint Army were also flagged as too militaristic and 
undermining the liberal ideal of a democratic citizen militia. But one thing was 
never in question: the armed forces should “embody a new spirit, the spirit of cit- 
izenship.” According to Ignaz Karl Figuly, one of the twenty-nine deputies who 
ultimately voted against the government's bill (118 in favor), this was “because 
the new soldier will know what he is fighting for and because he will fight with 
conviction for freedom, justice, the fatherland, and the throne. . . . I therefore 
expect a new army to embody the people’s intelligence and the ideal of youthful 
citizenship; not just the spirit of military obedience, but civic virtues. I expect 
the caste spirit to disappear. .. . It will be an army of Austria and not, as people 
once said, Austria of an army.” 

These lofty expectations were disappointed, as the highly punitive and abu- 
sive military discipline regime persisted despite the reforms.° More generally, 
the liberals, finally in power, “made their peace with the military” and compro- 
mised on their long-held ideal of a citizen militia.© The relatively closed corpo- 
rate ethos of the professional officer corps persisted, despite intense debates both 
inside and outside of the army over its organization, training, social orientations, 
and even its culture.” Criticisms grew increasingly louder in subsequent years 
over the reforms introduced by the more liberal leaning military leaders, the war 
ministers Feldmarschalleutnant (Lieutenant General) Franz von John and, espe- 
cially, Feldmarschalleutnant Franz von Kun in the 1860s and 1870s. The idea of 
treating soldiers from all social classes as thinking, autonomous individuals with 
dignity was even ridiculed as a “sentimental modern humanitarianism” that 
churned out “weaklings” instead of real men.“ Military writers talked about 
the post-1868 armed forces as “the school of the people,” because the Monarchy’s 
complicated multiethnic composition made “the school of the nation” impos- 
sible.” The lessons offered in the “school,” however, did not match the liberal 
vision of a society of free citizen-soldiers defending their own constitutional 
polity. What was emphasized was the positive effect of military discipline on 
civilian life in terms of “‘order, ‘sobriety, ‘obedience, ‘sense of duty, ‘community 
spirit, “honor, and ‘ambition” and an authoritarian model of “father-son rela- 
tionship” between the solider and fatherland.” From this perspective, universal 
service continued the armed forces’ old social disciplinary mission—but on a 
much grander scale. 
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As nationalist mobilizations and conflicts led to frequent crises after the 
1890s, the institution of universal military service itself was questioned. After 
1900, some critics from the military saw it as part of a complex of symptoms that 
needed to be radically addressed, including the dysfunctional parliament, corrupt 
and petty party politics, nationalism, socialism, the peace movement, and the 
irresponsible liberal (and other) press. They argued in favor of a loyal professional 
force as the better option.’”' On the ground, though, the universal service-based 
Habsburg armed forces seemed to enjoy a significant level of social acceptance. 
Neither the relatively high rate of no-shows for physical examinations among 
military-age men nor the low rate (often around 20 percent) of those who had 
shown up being declared fit for service clearly indicate anti-Habsburg, antimili- 
tary, or antidraft sentiments; other reasons, such as poverty-induced emigration, 
may better explain the phenomenon.” Moreover, the growing veterans’ move- 
ment in the second half of the nineteenth century points to “the development 
of a Habsburg-patriotic milieu in imperial Austria.” Universal military service 
provided an important basis for popular political and social mobilization in cer- 
tain areas and among certain social classes in the late Monarchy, albeit in a con- 
servative vein, and it made possible “the symbiosis between popular patriotism 
and military culture.” The armed forces did not transform into a bastion of 
democracy after 1868,” but they did become part of accepted social life and an 
increasingly participatory political culture that some officers found threatening. 


New Law, Old Spirit 


The Military Law of 1868 was intended to enhance the Monarchy’s military 
power. Ironically, it also raised serious concern about the armed forces “los|ing] 
the character of a professional army.” In public the military leadership did not 
worry about a new democratic spirit upending the army’s conservative, hierarchi- 
cal, and nonnationalist corporate culture. Rather, they pointed to the potential 
loss of combat effectiveness resulting from soldiers’ shorter active service as well 
as the reliance on reservists, in spite of the new system’s much larger wartime 
strength. To make up for this perceived loss, they claimed that it was necessary 
to attract and retain “trained career officers” to maintain an experienced cadre. 
“Higher pay and better benefits” were identified as the priority.”> The Military 
Welfare Law of 27 November 1875 (RGB/. 158/1875) was the answer. 

As early as 1870, the Delegations, the representative body composed of select 
members from both the Austrian and Hungarian parliaments, had demanded 
that the military administration come up with a new military welfare bill.” In 
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October 1874, a nine-person special committee of the Lower House of the Re- 
ichsrat strongly endorsed the bill presented by the government earlier that year.” 
The bill was an opportunity that could not be missed, according to the com- 
mittee, because it would improve the pay and benefits to complete the incentive 
package for recruiting and retaining professional soldiers and finally align the 
pension rules with those for civil servants. Moreover, the bill paid “unprece- 
dented” attention to the enlisted ranks, thereby facilitating the retention of a 
core of “proficient” long-serving noncommissioned officers (NCOs).”8 

The Lower House special committee also believed that this bill could deliver 
better benefits within the severe fiscal limitations the Austrian state had faced 
since the 1860s.” High costs would not be a problem, asserted the committee, 
because the new benefits “would apply only to a relatively small number of ben- 
eficiaries.” Current pensioners would continue with the older, pre-1875 benefits 
if they had retired before the new 1869 salaries were introduced.® The intention 
to achieve better benefits for individuals but lower total outlay proved to be the 
most contentious point during the Lower House’s debates.*! 

Finally, the committee pointed to Hungary as a reason for accepting the bill 
much as it was presented by the government. The Austrian defense minister, 
Colonel Julius Horst, made this point bluntly: welfare provision had to be co- 
ordinated by both sides of the Monarchy because members of the Joint Army 
would be beneficiaries. The bill was the fruit of long negotiation between the 
Austrian and Hungarian governments, and consent from both parliaments was 
needed. Making substantive changes to it would force the process to start over 
again.” If the committee had already declared that the bill had made major 
“progress ... because it covers everyone who is a member of the armed forces,”** 
there was no point for further delay. 

Intended as the companion legislation to the Military Law of 1868, the 
Military Welfare Law of 1875 did not reflect the new reality of a citizen army. 
The military leadership saw it first and foremost as a recruiting and retention 
incentive for professional soldiers, complementing the raise in the salaries and 
supplements for junior officers in 1870/1871." It could even be seen as a mea- 
sure to counteract the potential of a citizen militia by unabashedly favoring the 
professional core. Not until 1855 had the Habsburg armed forces introduced a 
retirement age and a pension system for officers that took length of service into 
account in calculating the pension’s amount. This basic principle for calcu- 
lating pensions was carried over to the 1875 law. Those who had served at least 
ten years and were certified by a superarbitration commission as unfit to carry 
out military responsibilities would be entitled to a pension; so were those who 
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TABLE 1.1. Comparison of Pensions for Officers before and after the Military 
Welfare Law of 1875 





Rank Rank Average New New New 
Category old pension pension pension pension, 
listedinthe according percentagein kreuzer 
1873 budget, tothe 1875 comparison _ per day 
gulden per law, gulden  withtheold (100 kr. 











year peryear forthesame =1 gulden) 
(equivalent (withservice rank and 
service years) years) service years 

XI Lieutenant 313 (20) 300 (20) 96 82 

x First Lieutenant 375 (25) 450 (25) 120 123 
IX — Captain 2nd Class 628 (40) 900 (40) 143 247 
IX — Captain Ist Class 628 (30) 900 (30) 143 247 
VII Major 870 (30) 1,260 (30 145 345 
VIL Lieutenant Colonel 1,245 (35) 1,837 (35) 148 503 
VI Colonel 1,990 (40) 3,000 (40 151 822 
Vv Generalmajor 3,100 (40) 4,200 (40 135 1,151 
IV Feldmarschalleutnant 4,680(40) 6,300 (40 135 1,726 
Wl = Feldzeugmeister 6,576 (40) 8,400 (40 128 2,301 





In the 1870s the average daily wage of a day laborer in Vienna was 61.2 kreuzer, which was 
worth 8.9 pounds of coarse bread (6.9 kr./pound; 1 pound = 0.56 kilogram). 

souRCcE: SPHA, VIIL. Session, 67. Sitzung, 27 October 1874, 2467-2468; Sandgruber, 
Die Anfange der Konsumgesellschaft, 115, Tabelle 20; 465-466. 


reached the age of sixty or had accrued forty service years. In other words, old 
age and long service were both seen as forms of military disability.*° 

Except for extending eligibility for systematic pensions to disabled and 
long-serving enlisted men, the 1875 law consisted mostly of improvements within 
the existing benefit structures. The improvements lay primarily in making full 
pension easier to achieve and at higher amounts (see Table 1.1). Forty rather than 
fifty service years qualified an officer for a full pension at the amount equaling 
his last active service pay, and a more generous pension scale was introduced for 
those who accrued fewer service years. A minimum annual pension was also in- 
troduced, set at 300 gulden in case the new formula yielded a lower amount. The 
minimum pension, however, was only half of the basic annual pay for a freshly 
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minted lieutenant in 1868, and at a daily rate it came out to not much better than 
the average Viennese day laborer’s daily income.*’ Still, for those who served long 
enough, the 1875 law clearly awarded better benefits (with the exception for lieu- 
tenants). The real beneficiaries of the new system were those ranked from captain 
upward to colonel, the group of officers the military administration apparently 
most wanted to retain 

It is clear that the 1875 law focused on and favored career officers even when 
its provision for the enlisted ranks was hailed as a breakthrough. For a disabled 
officer who had not accrued ten service years, one of the following three con- 
ditions still entitled him to a pension: disability as a result of injuries caused 
by enemy fire or “war exhaustion’; “helplessness” brought about by mental ill- 
ness, epilepsy, total blindness, or paralysis; or external injuries or chronic illness 
caused by military duties, through no fault of his own, that led to inability to 
discharge military responsibilities or to resume previously held gainful employ- 
ment. The third condition was the first clear signal that civilians doing military 
service might become beneficiaries of the 1875 law, because the Military Law of 
1868 introduced the Prussian-style one-year volunteer for those who had com- 
pleted secondary education or practiced certain occupations (such as priests); 
their shorter service would be devoted mostly to training that could lead to a 
commission of lieutenant in the reserve.** However, this condition still enabled 
the military’s own superarbitration commissions to deny benefits to potential 
reserve officers if their military disability was not seen as also constituting dis- 
ability for civilian jobs. 

The greatest majority of citizens doing their military service in the Joint 
Army and the National Guards would never be able to satisfy the ten-service- 
year pension eligibility requirement, because only active service counted. The 
1875 law did stipulate the same three conditions for the enlisted ranks as officers 
to qualify for long-term benefits with less than ten service years. But it explic- 
itly added one more condition before any of those three could be considered: 
permanent loss of civilian earning power. The fact that officers did not have 
to meet this criterion made it clear that the 1875 law presumed most, if not 
all, qualified beneficiaries would be professional soldiers, specifically officers. 
For career officers, civilian earning power was irrelevant—they had no other 
career to “return to”—but the government and the Reichsrat special committee 
assumed that NCOs and common soldiers served shorter terms and presumably 
had or could have careers outside of the army. Moreover, ifan NCO or common 
soldier was deemed militarily disabled but not so as a civilian, he was not entitled 


to a pension; only if the disability or injury worsened within five years of leaving 
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TABLE 1.2. The 1875 Military Pension for the Enlisted Ranks 





Rank Annual Daily Annual Daily Annual Daily 
Pension Pension Pension Pension Pension Pension 
after 10 after 10 after 18 after 18 after 30 after 30 
Service Service Service Service Service Service 
Years(in Years(in Years(in Years(in Years(in Years (in 


gulden)  kreuzer)  gulden)  kreuzer)  gulden) __kreuzer) 





Private 


(Infanterist) 36 9.9 54 14.8 78 214 


Private 
First Class 
(Gefreiter) 48 13.2 72 19.7 104 28.5 


Corporal 
(Corporal) 60 16.4 90 24.7 130 35.6 


Sergeant 


(Zugsfiibrer) 72 19.7 108 29.6 156 42.7 


Master 
Sergeant 


(Feldwebel) 84 23.0 126 34.5 182 49.9 


Warrant 

Officer 

(Offiziers- 

Stellvertreter) 108 29.6 162 44.4 234 64.1 





sOURCE: RGBI. 158/1875, Beilage I. 


the service could he become eligible for a permanent pension. In other words, 
citizens severely wounded while doing their military service might be discharged 
physically or mentally broken but empty handed. The 1820s assumption per- 
sisted in the 1875 law: military disability was still not civilian disability. 

There was only one exception to this fundamental favoring of career officers. 
An NCO who had served uninterrupted for eighteen years or more would be 
entitled to a permanent pension without the need to prove his military disability. 
Affirming the underlying thinking that equated old age and long service with 
disability, this was also the main incentive for enlisted men to stay in active 
service. But unlike an officer’s pension, which was calculated based on his last 
active pay, such “automatic” pension for a long-serving NCO or common soldier 


followed a fixed schedule, as Table 1.2 shows.”” 
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Despite the claim that the new law gave “unprecedented attention” to their 


“often sorrowful lot,”?! 


the 1875 base pension of even a long-serving NCO was 
meager. A Viennese day laborer’s average daily income in the 1870s was higher 
than the daily pension of all but the longest-serving warrant officer. In an expen- 
sive place like Vienna, an enlisted man’s invalid pension alone was insufficient 
to maintain a decent working-class life. The Reichsrat special committee even 
admitted this: “Although not enough to fully support the soldier who becomes 
disabled, it is still substantial assistance.”?* Furthermore, beneficiaries of the 
enlisted ranks, but not officers, could be given “temporary pensions” for only 
one to three years if their conditions were deemed improvable. The beneficiary 
would be required to return to the military’s superarbitration commission for 
reexamination before the period was up. The 1875 pension system’s underlying 
design and assumptions, and the impulse to find savings, were not that different 
from those of its 1820s predecessor. 

The 1875 law included two other forms of welfare provision—injury sup- 
plement and invalid house residency—both of which favored officers over the 
enlisted men. Injury supplement was first proposed in May 1871,” mostly to 
recognize sacrifices made in action. If a soldier lost specific limb(s) or organic 
function(s) and became disabled while carrying out his duty, he would, in addi- 
tion to a pension, receive a supplement not entirely dependent on rank or service 
length. Losing, for example, a hand ora foot meant a 400-gulden supplement to 
an officer’s regular pension regardless of his rank; losing two limbs or all eyesight 
meant 900 gulden. But for NCOs and common soldiers, the supplements for the 
same losses were only 96 and 144 gulden, respectively. 

Invalid house residency also had different rules and benefits for officers and 
the enlisted men. Since 1858, militarily disabled officers at the rank of captain 
and below who were placed in retirement had been eligible for invalid house res- 
idency plus 90 percent of their last active pay as salary and other benefits.”* For 
disabled enlisted men to be granted residency, however, they had to have thirty 
years of continuous service, been severely wounded on duty or ill, and in need 
of “special care and supervision.” The 1875 law listed very specific provisions 
invalid enlisted men were entitled to in an invalid house—their last active wage, 
room and board, clothes, and tobacco—that were not specified for officer-res- 
idents. Likewise, the law listed several reasons for which enlisted invalid house 
residents could lose their residency, including habitual drunkenness or house 
rule—violating cantankerousness, but there was nothing of the sort for officers. 

The bifurcation of conditions for officers and enlisted men pointed to per- 
sistent negative assumptions about the latter. The military officials probably 
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thought there were too many poor veterans who would exploit the system and 
lacked selfcontrol. So a few more hurdles for entry, an explicit catalogue of 
in-kind provisions, and a list of reasons for disqualification specifically for en- 
listed men were added to the law. Thus the disciplinary nature of the invalid 
house from the first half of the nineteenth century was largely carried over in 
the new law. The nondebate over this part of the bill in 1874 suggests that the 
lawmakers more or less shared the same view: those who entered the invalid 
houses were likely to be lower-class poor who were prone to alcoholism and be- 
havioral problems. 

The 1875 law certainly aimed to provide better benefits, but doing so with- 
out growing the state’s military budget was equally important. Reichsrat Dep- 
uty Gustav Held, the author of the special committee’s report, made this clear 
during the debate over retroactively awarding the new benefits to those who 
had been receiving old pensions: “It is always unfortunate that the sense of ob- 
ligation, here the obligation to consider the financial situation of the state, is in 
conflict with the heart’s wish. ... Nevertheless the committee believes it should 
not give in to the [good-hearted] impulse. ... The financial situation of the 
country has to be a priority.”” 

Not extending the new benefits to old pensioners was not enough. Defense 
Minister Horst, speaking on behalf of the Austrian government, acknowledged 
that controlling the number of soldiers who would be declared eligible was also 
essential. He promised that the superarbitration process for officers would be 
conducted “in the strictest possible way.” 

The fiscal imperative led to a somewhat farcical debate over horses: whether 
making captains in field units ride horses would be an effective way to reduce 
welfare spending. According to Horst, half of the pensioned former officers had 
retired at the rank of captain on grounds of military disability. The reason was 
mostly physical exhaustion due to the wear and tear of active field duty. It usually 
took an officer fifteen to sixteen years to reach the rank of captain, and those 
who worked hard were often physically worn by then. Making them ride would 
preserve and promote hardworking officers, instead of rewarding only endur- 
ance or even lack of diligence. The state would then save on the pensions paid 
to relatively young former officers.”” Although the special committee endorsed 
the government's idea of employing horses as a money-saving strategy,’> many 
deputies remained very skeptical. In the end, this was the only part of the 1874 
bill and the committee amendments that the full Lower House rejected.” 

The disagreement over horses notwithstanding, there was a very high degree 


of consensus over the proposed system’s overall design and concrete provisions. 
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The language used during the Reichsrat debate in 1874 showed that the political 
elite—whether on the side of the government and the military or their critics— 
shared a basic understanding that underpinned the government bill and the 
eventual 1875 law. Defense Minister Horst reassured the Reichsrat that when 
a relatively young officer had to be committed to a psychiatric institution, the 
state would honor its obligations and pay all the salary or benefits he was entitled 
to, for decades if necessary, until his death. It was the state’s obligation to take 
care of a servant of the state who could no longer serve.'°° The government bill’s 
most dogged critic, Deputy Friedrich Brandstetter, talked about “fulfilling the 
duty” toward “loyal servants of the state” and “our obligation to give fair recog- 
nition to their claims” when concluding his long objection to the government's 
refusal to apply the new law to old pensioners.! The fact that both sides adopted 
the same language of “state servants” and duty-obligation was telling: the elite 
of the 1870s saw military welfare not as a general form of entitlement based 
on citizens’ general rights but as a special commitment to a specific category of 
people based on what they had done for the state. 

This shared understanding and vocabulary of duty, obligations, and state 
servants pointed to two intertwined but different conceptions of military wel- 
fare benefits that underpinned the consensus. The first conception was to see 
welfare provision as a concrete expression of the monarch’s beneficence: his or 
her kindness and grace would ensure that those who had served the monarch 
would not fall on hard times. When a soldier was no longer able to serve, the 
monarch (the state) had, in theory, the option not to offer anything beyond the 
last installment of the agreed-upon regular pay. Anything beyond the soldier’s 
conventional pay (in cash or in kind) was an act of extraordinary intervention. 
The case-by-case “character pensions” granted before the 1855 introduction of 
regular retirement and pensions were an example of this expression of the mon- 
arch’s (and state’s) goodwill. It can be argued that the post-1855 regular pensions 
were a systematized version of the old monarchical gesture of grace and grati- 
tude. The close identification between Emperor Franz Joseph and the Habsburg 
armed forces ensured that “dutiful servants of the state” would be properly re- 
warded. The persistent and widespread use of the term “servant” in military 
welfare discussion was especially revealing, as it underlined the direct personal 
relation between the monarch (the state) and his soldier, a nineteenth-century 
version of the mutual relations between a generous lord and his or her loyal, 
socially inferior, personal servants. 

The second conception was that the soldier, by virtue of being a mem- 
ber of a standing, professionalized, and bureaucratized army, was at least in a 
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quasi-employment relation with the state (the monarch). Strictly speaking, the 
relation between the state and the career soldier was not a private contractual 
one between an employer and an employee.’ But developments since the days of 
Empress Maria Theresa had gradually turned military officers into state servants 
with regular pay, formalized training, recognizable credentials, defined respon- 
sibilities, and relatively clear career paths.’ In this context, and especially after 
1855, the pension became a regular, expected part of the compensation that the 
state had to honor for the service rendered and the risks assumed, though the act 
of payment would be deferred to a later date. It was no longer something granted 
at the monarch’s pleasure; the soldier in question could make claims. Talk of 
“fulfilling the duty” to old and disabled soldiers, then, imparted to military wel- 
fare an element ofa legally binding transactional contract. Disability pension be- 
came the legally binding compensation for realized risk and thus a replacement 
for lost income for the career soldier in question. The state was not only morally 
or even politically obligated to pay, it was also legally bound to do so. 

In the 1870s, these two conceptions coexisted to shape the political elite’s 
views on military welfare. They helped construct a discourse about why mili- 
tary welfare provision was necessary at this point in time and in the particular, 
narrow form of the 1875 law. The typical beneficiary imagined under the new 
system was a (military) servant of the state by occupation. Officers—the proto- 
typical state servants and Emperor Franz Joseph’s own—and their needs stood 
at the center of the new law’s design. This explains why, over the course of the 
Lower House debates in late October, career officers’ entitlements were subject 
to so much vehement disagreement and passionate advocacy. NCOs and com- 
mon soldiers were included as potential beneficiaries and had dedicated sections 
in the bill. But their eligibility and concrete welfare provisions were almost never 
discussed. In fact, the only time these were brought up was when Deputy Johann 
Fuchs, a community physician from Silesia, complained about the “sorry state” 
of disabled men of the enlisted ranks. Under the existing (pre-1875) system, “all 
other pensioners,” such as commissioned officers and military bureaucrats, were 
paid at the beginning of each month. But patent invalids of the enlisted ranks 
received their meager pension only at the end of each quarter. This practice 
“exacerbate[d] the sorry state,” according to Fuchs, who thought the payment 
schedule should be brought in line with that of other beneficiaries. The mod- 
est request was supported by his colleagues. But that was the end of the Lower 
House’s interest in the enlisted men’s benefits: only when it was paid, not the 
amount being paid.'”* 
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If even professional noncommissioned soldiers were ignored in the parlia- 
mentary debate in 1874, it is no surprise that citizens who did only a few years 
of military service in the Joint Army or the National Guards were a nonissue. 
Throughout the parliamentary deliberation, nonprofessional soldier-citizens ap- 
peared only asa kind of abstract “taxpayer” whose financial contributions to the 
state the Reichsrat claimed to be guarding vigilantly.' The political elite gave 
little thought beyond the prototypical state servant: the career officer. Citizens 
doing military service for a few short years were theoretically covered under the 
new law, with very stringent conditions for eligibility: fully disabled militarily 
and for civilian life and blameless for their disabilities. But the political elite did 
not consider the full implications of what they had created; they certainly did 
not entertain the possibility that temporary soldiers would become the major- 
ity of welfare recipients—and in large numbers. The parliamentarians focused 
instead on the fight to retroactively apply the new benefits to the former career 
soldiers who were receiving old benefits, and they lost.'°6 They were debating the 
past, not the future they had helped to create in 1868. 


The Reform for Continuities 


The years between 1867 and 1879 were the heyday of Austrian political liberal- 
ism. Liberals worked hard to enshrine the concept of rights-bearing citizens in 
the constitutional laws and, with that concept, to redefine state institutions and 
practices.'°” The post-1868 army, accordingly, was broadly conceived as a force 
of citizens, and “soldiers should be no more than citizens in arms.”!°* The law 
made it clear that emigrating to another country or acquiring foreign citizen- 
ship would lead to the loss of all benefits, thereby firmly establishing the armed 
forces as an army of Austrian (and Hungarian) citizens, not an army of the rul- 
ing house where soldiers’ personal loyalty to the monarch, rather than their citi- 
zenship, was the paramount requirement. The principle of legal equality among 
citizens was also partially reflected in the military, a hierarchical institution by 
nature, with the introduction of a systematic invalid/retirement pension to the 
enlisted ranks and in the new supplemental injury benefit. Still, preferential 
welfare provision for career soldiers marked the new Military Welfare Law of 
1875. It was even emphasized to attract and retain career officers. The Austrian 
political and military elite of the liberal reform era created an army of citizens 
led by a professional officer corps. But in terms of welfare provision, they only 
thought about the needs of the new hybrid structure’s professional side. 
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Thus the full political implications of universal military service were not re- 
flected in the Military Welfare Law of 1875. Even the more critical liberals, 
who used the language of citizenship and democracy in describing their visions 
for a new military force of the people, may not have anticipated how universal 
military service would embed the logic of egalitarian rights-bearing citizenship 
in the most tradition-bound “imperial” institution, the armed forces. In the con- 
stitutional era, why did the new welfare law fail to address or anticipate the new 
world that the Military Law of 1868 would ultimately usher in? Why did the 
reforming political elite fail to fully appreciate how revolutionary the changes 
were that they were injecting, not only into the institution of the military but 
into the meanings and implications of citizenship? 

This chapter points to a fundamental conservatism shared by both the liberal 
political and military elite." At the most basic level, disability continued to be 
understood in an occupation-specific frame. Military disability was therefore 
the defining criterion for welfare entitlement before and after 1875, but reduced 
earning power as a civilian was not. This also explains why old age continued 
to be seen as a form of (military) disability and that the pensions old soldiers re- 
ceived were called invalids’ pensions, while the damage done by service-induced 
injuries to a man’s subsistence as a civilian—most relevant for noncareer service- 
men—was not fully appreciated or addressed. 

By the same token, the basic assumption that a typical beneficiary was a ca- 
reer officer remained unaltered. It was a persistent and unquestioned belief that 
short-service enlisted men—a poor foot soldier of the early nineteenth century 
or a citizen doing three-year active service after 1868—would have somewhere 
else to turn for his postmilitary livelihood. The rules about temporary pen- 
sions for disabled enlisted men and the five-year period for retroactive pension 
claims testified to the lasting power of this belief. The 1868 reform remade the 
armed forces, as the political and military elite recognized. But to them it was 
still career soldiers who defined the military as a social, political, and economic 
institution. The 1875 military welfare law could even be seen as an attempt to 
counteract some of the changes of 1868. 

This strong continuity in military welfare provision also emphasized social 
discipline. The 1820s assumption that many disabled soldiers needed to be sub- 
ject to behavioral control did not disappear with the liberal reforms. Family for- 
mation by disabled soldiers was still viewed with suspicion, because officials wor- 
ried that women only married disabled soldiers for their pensions. So the 1875 
law disqualified wives who married after the men had retired or were invalided 
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out of service from receiving the death pay (three months’ worth of the regular 
pension). And only dependent children born within wedlock or who were prop- 
erly legitimated could receive that benefit. The elite of the 1870s expressed less 
explicit worries than did their 1820s predecessors about disabled men roaming 
and panhandling in the Monarchy’s main streets. But under the 1875 law, a 
disabled enlisted man, unlike a disabled officer, did not have the option of liv- 
ing outside the invalid house to which he was assigned. He could choose only 
between living there and being subject to military discipline or taking an invalid 
pension and giving up his claim to the residency. The impulse to control disabled 
benefit recipients remained strong. 

Finally, the limited funds available for military welfare remained a para- 
mount constraining factor and discouraged new thinking. In fact, one of the 
alleged merits of the 1875 law was its supposed tightening of the pool of eligible 
beneficiaries. In the 1820s, the military welfare measures were intended to save 
money and, at the same time, discourage panhandling and other public embar- 
rassment. The 1875 law was intended to save money but also to improve the 
benefits so as to make a long military career more enticing. Caught between two 
incompatible goals, the 1870s military disability welfare system could not bring 
about truly fundamental reform, even as liberal constitutional transformations 
of the state and citizenship were taking place. 

As for the Trottas, the sergeant-turned-groundskeeper lived in “frugal gov- 
ernment poverty” in Laxenburg because post-Napoleonic military welfare was 
by design insufficient to fully sustain a disabled man. Menial employment at the 
Laxenburg Palace, a concrete expression of the emperor’s favor, was what really 
provided for the sergeant’s needs: a modest income and lodging.''” A comparable 
form of imperial favor was to grant the state tobacco monopoly’s retail license 
to long-serving disabled soldiers or soldiers’ widows, a tradition first started by 
Emperor Joseph II in 1784. The insufficient military welfare made the tobac- 
conist kiosk (Trafik) the “symbol of security and peaceful twilight years” in the 
eyes of many old soldiers.'" 

Not everyone was as lucky as the Hero of Solferino, who, though not having 
served long enough nor been injured severely enough to qualify for a pension, 
could leave the Imperial Army with a grudge but no financial worries. He mar- 
ried his colonel’s “not-quite-young well-off niece,” and her family’s property 
was enough for a relatively comfortable life." He could afford to bypass the 
never-generous 1772, 1855, or 1875 benefits that defined the Austrian state’s 
welfare provision for its disabled and old soldiers. 


CHAPTER TWO 





The Emergence of the War Welfare Field from 
Peace to War 


HERE WAS A CONSPICUOUS omission during the October 1874 

Reichsrat debate on the proposed military welfare bill: the Lower House 

deputies did not discuss how the soldiers’ dependents would fit into the 
larger scheme. The resulting 1875 Military Welfare Law was reticent, except 
for the promise of a death payment to the dead pensioner’s family. Throughout 
the legislative process, only the Upper House brought up the issue explicitly 
and urged the government to more equitably align the benefits for soldiers’ wid- 
ows and orphans with those granted to the surviving dependents of dead civil 
servants.! 

The omission was not a coincidence. The 1875 law was designed mainly for 
professional officers. A career officer could marry only after posting a marriage 
bond, proving that his future spouse and potential offspring could survive on 
his legacy should he die prematurely.” With this guarantee, welfare for officers’ 
surviving dependents did not seem to be a priority. The old mentality behind 
the 1875 law also overlooked noncareer soldiers’ dependents. The law did not 
intend the state to take full responsibility for the care of all disabled soldiers, and 
certainly not for those whose calling was not soldiering. It permanently covered 
only the most catastrophic cases and rarely to the fullest extent.? As the draftee’s 
duty to serve had an expiration date, the state’s generosity was also limited. 

However, the citizen-army logic inherent in universal service could not be 
ignored indefinitely. As the liberal conception of individuals with equal rights 
became more firmly embedded through the expansion of male franchise and the 
rise of mass political movements,’ the policy and political implications of all adult 
male citizens’ duty to serve became more explicit. Between 1875 and 1912, state 
officials and elected politicians introduced more military welfare provisions, and 
the evolved legal framework included nonsoldiers as potential beneficiaries on 
account of their relations to male citizen-soldiers. That framework would be 
severely tested when the mobilized citizen army went to the field following the 
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assassination of the Habsburg heir apparent and his wife in Sarajevo on 28 June 
1914 and the Austro-Hungarian declaration of war on Serbia in July.’ 

Tracing the development of Austrian military welfare’s legal and administrative 
framework between 1875 and 1918, this chapter argues that activation of the citi- 
zen army in the age of increasingly assertive participatory politics led to a gradual 
and reactive expansion of the state’s welfare commitments. The Austrian state’s 
changing relations to soldiers and their family members and the involvement of 
new welfare actors testify to the growing importance of the emerging sphere of 
welfare actions before, and especially during, the First World War. Two aspects 
of the state’s wartime welfare intervention—living allowances for called-up sol- 
diers’ dependents and the formation of the official wartime system of provision 
for disabled soldiers—reveal that the prewar military welfare framework was 
overwhelmed by the full mobilization and unending multifront war. The war’s 
unprecedented scale of destruction forced a series of improvisations, resulting in 
cumbersome arrangements and complex stopgap measures. Massive civil society 
contributions, both in manpower and in material resources, became indispensable. 
Facing obvious inadequacies, the military leadership saw an opportunity to turn a 
potential long-term solution into a grand vision of remaking Austria. 


The Central State’s Expanding Commitments 


It took a few years before the Reichsrat considered expanding the military wel- 
fare’s pool of potential beneficiaries. The 1875 Military Welfare Law assumed 
someone other than state authorities—families, local communities, or chari- 
ties—would shoulder the lion’s share of providing for most disabled noncareer 
soldiers. The military disability pension, only available for the most desperate 
cases, was therefore not part of a generous welfare-state expansion or innovative 
collective risk sharing but more in the character of institutionalized public char- 
ity. Similar limitations also characterized the Law Regarding Military Taxes, 
Military Tax Fund, and the Support for Mobilized Persons’ Needy Families 
of 13 June 1880 (RGBI. 70/1880), which provided the funding for the 1887 
law awarding pensions to dependents of the fallen, whether career or reservist/ 
draftee soldiers.° Along with the 1912 law promising living allowances (Unter- 
haltsbeitrag) to dependents of those called to active service,’ these laws formed 
the core of the regular public provision for all mobilized men and fallen soldiers’ 
dependents throughout the First World War. 

The Habsburg Army’s 1878 occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, for which 
a partial mobilization was ordered, made the question of how to sustain 
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dependents of the called-up reservists unavoidable. As the response, the 1880 law 
instituted the military tax, to be collected from all adult males declared unfit to 
perform or complete the three-year active military service. There was no short- 
age of payers, because budgetary constraints—due partly to the reluctance of 
both the Austrian and Hungarian parliaments to authorize larger armed forces 
and partly to the Magyar elite’s leveraging dualist structure to pursue their na- 
tionalist ambitions—forced the Habsburg armed forces to draft only a fraction 
of young adult males of service age.* The relatively stringent physical standards 
rendering most adult males “unfit for service” also helped in this regard. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1882, no age cohort in Imperial Austria had a “fit for service” 
rate above 26.3 percent; between 1883 and 1893 the global rate of “fit for ser- 
vice” was 20.2 percent.’ The military tax was supposed to equalize the burden 
of military service: some served, while others paid to offset the risks the former 
assumed. Assessed based on the exempted man’s or his family’s properties and 
income, it reached far beyond the adult male age groups in question.” 

The military tax fund was to be used to improve the care of disabled soldiers 
through special grants on top of the regular 1875 military pensions. It would 
also pay for the care of needy widows and orphans left behind by those who died 
in service. Funded by the collected military tax, the promised widow and orphan 
pension finally materialized in 1887. Like the disability pension, the amount of 
the widow and orphan pension was based on the rank of the husband/father. A 
50 percent supplement was added to the base pension if the husband or father 
died in action or as a result of battle wounds within a year of the initial injury."’ 
The service-year and rank-based rules, which made the 1875 military pension 
law more of a charitable relief measure than a genuine entitlement for draftees, 
appeared in the 1887 law under another guise in determining the base pension 
for military widows and orphans. The provision again favored career soldiers’ 
dependents. The state had only minimum obligations, and only in the worst 
cases, to the unfortunate draftees’ dependents. 

By making the exempted male population pay the costs of long-term provi- 
sion for military widows and orphans, the 1880 law kept the central state from 
tapping its own resources in most cases. It was a way to demonstrate the state’s 
responsibility without making the corresponding financial commitment. The 
state played a role somewhat closer to that of the administrator of a compulsory 
charitable fund, collecting the “tax” from one section of society to fund the pen- 
sion program for the other. Moreover, the central state also did not “manage” 
the fund for free. It kept part of the collected military tax as revenue despite the 
explicitly stated purpose of the tax.'” 
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Through its 1870s and 1880s legislation, the Austrian state established a sys- 
tem in which its own resources were committed in a descending order. Career 
soldiers were most favored; then those common people who bore arms for the 
state temporarily; and finally widows and orphans. Structurally, the relationship 
between the central state and society that this order entailed was not that of two 
partners with binding obligations to each other, with the state extracting human 
and material resources in the name of guaranteeing the safety of the governed. 
Rather, the relationship was closer to a triangle in which the central state dic- 
tated to the other two corners, demanding military-worthy bodies from one 
and money to pay for the care of them from the other. The two nonstate corners 
were mutually more bound to each other than to the domineering central state. 
As it had done during the absolutist period, the central state took for granted its 
power to mobilize social resources. 

The 1912 Law Regarding Living Allowances for Mobilized Persons’ De- 
pendents (RGB/. 237/1912) offered a much-needed update and more compre- 
hensive support for families whose breadwinners were called to serve. It was 
passed after the 1908-1909 Bosnia-Herzegovina Annexation Crisis and amid 
the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, both of which led to the partial mobilization 
of reservists in the Monarchy, exposing the inadequacy of the state support for 
mobilized men’s dependents. Especially problematic was its condition of only 
aiding “the needy”—the definition for which was never clear—and the inability 
of the authorities to process applications in a timely manner. By then, Imperial 
Austria already had a lively, expanding participatory political culture buttressed 
by universal male suffrage introduced in 1907.”? A vibrant civil society—in the 
narrow sense of the multiplicity and networking of nonstate voluntary or social 
organizations—and increasing experience in taking advantage of constitutional 
instruments had made advocates for assorted issues and social interests more as- 
sertive and skillful vis-a-vis state authorities." In fact, it was due to pressure from 
the public—in the form of newspaper articles, petitions, and pamphlets—and 
repeated prodding from the Reichsrat that the living allowance law was finally 
presented and passed.” 

The 1912 Living Allowance Law marked a change in the relationship be- 
tween the central state and society at large. It moved them toward a more mutual 
and equal relation, as the state assumed wholesale responsibility for supporting 
all families of called-up reservists. Moreover, the amount of the living allowance, 
paid from the central treasury, was no longer determined by rank or accrued 
service years. Rather, it was based primarily on the household’s place of residence 
and the number of eligible family members (including illegitimate children and 
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their mothers) who relied substantially on the income of the called-up individ- 
ual. Base per diem per capita payments for different regions were published an- 
nually by the Joint War Ministry, and dependents in the same region generally 
received the same amount of public support, no matter how much their male 
family breadwinners earned before mobilization. Dependent children under the 
age of eight received half the amount, and people who lived in rented houses 
or apartments received an additional 50 percent rent supplement. As of 1914, 
the base living allowance per diem per capita in Vienna was 0.88 kronen, with 
an additional 0.44 kronen rent supplement where relevant. The household of a 
hypothetical called-up Viennese man with a wife and three children, aged 7, 9, 
and 10 respectively, would thus receive a total of 4.62 kronen per day, as long as 
this amount was not higher than his previous average daily income."® 

The 1912 law’s minimum income guarantee for all soldiers’ families meant 
that the central state finally assumed the role of surrogate wage earner to many 
families. It was the substantiation of the official image of the emperor-as-father 
that was assiduously projected by the imperial house and the Austrian govern- 
ment as the centerpiece of the official state ideology to (partially) justify the 
Habsburg rule.'” 

The Living Allowance Law took a more comprehensive view of the needs 
of soldiers’ dependents. The allowances would continue for six months after 
the death of their called-up breadwinner was confirmed. This stipulation gave 
dependents some breathing room before the first payment of the military pen- 
sion.’* More importantly, the 1912 law addressed the terrible inadequacy of 
small 1887 military widow and orphan pensions. The six-month “grace period” 
presumably offered a stopgap measure before a desired improved pension scheme 
could take effect. In fact, a new comprehensive military welfare system, which 
would supersede the 1875, 1880, and 1887 laws for all soldiers (professional 
or not) and dependents, was considered before the First World War. A draft 
law was circulated for comment in 1913 and 1914 and had reached one of the 
last steps before being presented to the Reichsrat, but the outbreak of the war 
stopped its progress, leaving the existing laws, with minor improvements, in ef- 
fect for most of the war years.” 

In offering state-funded living allowances and preparing for a new military 
pension system, the Imperial Austrian central state in 1914 demonstrated a 
changed understanding of what ought to be done for citizens who were adversely 
affected by war service. This might just be updated paternalism, because Em- 
peror Franz Joseph was the symbolic father of all Austrians in the official ico- 
nography and ideology. But the unprecedented commitment to living allowances 
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meant that mobilizing men for war was akin to the state “renting” adult male cit- 
izens from their families. It certainly was a huge step from simply ordering some 
adult males to serve and making nonserving ones shoulder a significant part 
of the inevitable long-term consequences. The central state more consciously 
marked out a specific sphere of indispensable action that it had previously more 
or less left to charities. 

The paltry pensions and stringent qualifying conditions prescribed in the 
old military welfare laws remained an unsolved problem when the war against 
Serbia and Russia proved disastrous.”° The Habsburg Army was defeated by the 
Serbs multiple times before the end of 1914. In the north, the Imperial Rus- 
sian Army quickly pushed the invading Habsburg forces into chaotic retreat 
in September 1914, occupied most of the crownland of Galicia, and laid siege 
twice to the important fortress city of Przemysl with its 120,000-man garri- 
son.”' The most shocking consequence of the intense fighting between the mass 
armies, oftentimes using out-of-date tactics such as frontal assault by massed 
infantry without adequate artillery support, was the previously unimaginable 
casualty numbers. During the disastrous Galician campaign in late August and 
early September 1914, the Habsburg Army registered 100,000 dead, 220,000 
wounded, and another 100,000 taken prisoner by the Russians. In just seven- 
teen days, one-third of the original August 1914 Habsburg combat effectives— 
around 900,000—was lost.” The humiliating defeats in Serbia in 1914 resulted 
in the loss of 273,000 men, including over 30,000 deaths, 173,000 wounded, and 
70,000 POWs, from the 450,000-strong force deployed in the Balkans.”* By the 
end of 1914, the Habsburg armed forces had suffered 189,000 deaths, 491,200 
wounded, 291,800 sick, and 278,000 taken prisoner: a total loss of 1,250,000 out 
of the 3,350,000 mobilized in a period of just over four months.”4 

Then, the disastrous Carpathian Winter War of January to April 1915 
claimed 800,000 more casualties. Between 23 January and 5 February 1915, 
the Austrian-Hungarian Third Army lost 89,000 men out of the original 
135,000 and the 30,000-strong reinforcement. At least half of the casualties 
were attributed to illness and severe frostbite; many froze to death.” The Sec- 
ond Army also lost around 40,000 of its 95,000 men between late January and 
mid-March, many of them, again, to illness and frostbite.** The Russians did 
not fare much better.” By the end of 1915, the Monarchy had suffered a perma- 
nent loss of 756,000 men due to death, injuries, or other reasons.** The casu- 
alties for the calendar year 1915 alone topped 2 million.” The prewar regular 
Habsburg forces had lost most of its junior officers and experienced noncom- 
missioned officers by the end of the Carpathian campaign. The “militia” army 
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that emerged in its wake, composed of hastily trained and poorly equipped 
second-line reserves, was led by similarly hastily trained reserve officers and 
collapsed under the weight of the Russians’ (Brusilov) Offensive in June and 
July 1916, suffering as many as three-quarters of a million casualties (380,000 
taken prisoner).*” The losses in these two years reduced Austria-Hungary to a 
satellite of Imperial Germany.” 

Heavy censorship or loyalty to the emperor and the country were no longer 
adequate to curb popular discontent, as millions of adult males were called up 
and the casualties skyrocketed.” Using its extraordinary wartime powers, the 
Austrian government scrambled to make it easier to qualify for military pen- 
sions. For soldiers with fewer than ten service years (the great majority of the 
called-up men), the small pensions had been awarded only when they were per- 
manently unable to hold a civilian job—in other words, 100 percent disabled. 
The new order lowered the eligibility threshold to losing 20 percent of one’s 
civilian earning power. The military disability pension, lacking updates after 
1875, was too small to be of real help, but the lower threshold opened the door 
to other benefits and any later care measures. The government then resorted to 
emergency add-ons to make total benefits more realistic. Improved injury sup- 
plements, which could be significantly higher than the base pension for enlisted 
men, were introduced first.*? On 12 June 1915, another supplement based on a 
soldier’s degree of disability (starting with 20 percent) was added. With these 
updates, a fully disabled private would be entitled to a base pension of 72 kronen, 
an injury supplement of 288 kronen, and the new disability supplement of 180 
kronen, for an annual total of 540 kronen.** 

More importantly, in February 1915 the Joint Council of Ministers extended 
the payment of living allowances to families of certified disabled soldiers for 
the entire duration of the war, plus an additional six months after its conclu- 
sion, provided that the soldier could show, month by month, that he could not 
earn the income he needed beyond the meager military pension granted by the 
1875 law. The more generous 1912 living allowances were used as a temporary 
fix to make up for the lack ofa new military pension scheme. For example, the 
hypothetical Viennese father of three children (ages 7, 9, 10) who was declared 
20 percent or more disabled and receiving an injury supplement of 192 kronen 
annually would be entitled to a combined state support of 5.32 kronen per day, 
seven times the face value of the base 1875 military pension of 0.77 kronen. 
The 1 August 1917 Living Allowance Law revisions further raised the pay to 
this hypothetical family to 8.72 kronen per day. With the special state subsidy, 
introduced on 1 April 1918, they might receive even more.” 
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These raises in public assistance were still insufficient, especially for unmar- 
ried disabled enlisted men. Before the 1918 special state subsidy, these soldiers 
received a pension of only between 0.6 and 1.4 kronen per day (including in- 
jury supplements or case-by-case special grants), hardly enough to live inde- 
pendently.** It was no surprise, then, that many disabled soldiers tried to stay 
in hospitals as long as possible because of the free room and board. Many also 
became wandering beggars after leaving the hospital, frequently turning to char- 
ities for handouts because a “meager pension precluded any possibilities to lead 
their own lives.”?” What the military administration had feared throughout the 
nineteenth century had become a reality on a large scale. 

As in 1912, popular pressure and parliamentary politics pushed the govern- 
ment to improve provision, especially the Living Allowance Law.** When the 
Reichsrat reconvened in mid-1917, it immediately expressed the frustration that 
had long been brewing in the general population. Presented and passed in Au- 
gust 1917,” the revised Living Allowance Law raised the amount of payments 
to offset the effect of inflation and included unmarried cohabitants of called-up 
men as beneficiaries. 

The revised Living Allowance Law also gestured toward a more responsive 
and consultative state through a change in the award decision-making process. 
The original 1912 law established a three-member panel at the district (Bezirk) 
level to review and decide on the merit of each allowance application. Repre- 
senting the interests of both the central state and the autonomous crownland 
administration, the crownland governor appointed his representative to serve 
as chair; the other two members represented the central state finance admin- 
istration and the crownland’s autonomous administration, respectively.*° The 
1917 revision added two more members to this panel, to be selected from a pool 
of residents representing the district’s major occupations. Ideally they would be 
knowledgeable about the occupation of the mobilized man in question.“ The 
panel’s decision was no longer purely administrative but included input from the 
applicant’s local community.” The central state not only extended its commit- 
ment to the material well-being of war-affected citizens, it also began to directly 
involve civil society in relevant decisions. 

Furthermore, the panel’s decisions could be contested through a more prac- 
tical channel. Previously the Administrative Court—one of Imperial Austria’s 
supreme courts—was the only place to seek redress, and the court was over- 
whelmed soon after the war broke out. The 1917 revision designated the crown- 
land-level Living Allowance Commissions and the Austrian Ministry of De- 
fense as two higher instances to which appeals could be made.* 
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Both the 1912 law and its 1917 revisions came on the heels of a potent com- 
bination of muscle flexing by representative institutions and vivid memories of 
recent military conflicts. The 1912 law came into being after the 1907 introduc- 
tion of universal male suffrage and through the participation of party politicians 
(the Christian Socials) in the cabinet and followed the Bosnian Crisis of 1908- 
1909 and the Balkan War mobilization. The 1917 revisions were introduced 
soon after the Reichsrat was reconvened, while there was still no end in sight 
to the massive losses and suffering. The two legislative initiatives responded to 
long-standing problems that had remained unaddressed. When the public provi- 
sion of care was exposed as inadequate and popular representation became more 
forceful through a (larger) institutionalized platform, the Austrian central state 
was forced to commit more of its resources to ease the pressure from party pol- 
iticians and the ever larger and more assertive constituencies they represented. 

These concessions also meant deeper penetration by the state into society 
and into areas the central state might not have intended to enter or simply could 
not previously have entered. What may seem like a moment of weakness was 
paradoxically a springboard to a more extensive state presence in citizens’ every- 
day lives. However, this expansion out of necessity entailed greater risk for the 
state’s legitimacy. As the central state assumed more direct responsibilities for 
taking care of a battered population’s basic needs, expectations grew in tandem. 
The Habsburg Monarchy mobilized 8 million men during the war.** As of 1 
July 1917, there were already 49,662 officers and 1,421,998 enlisted men in both 
halves of the Monarchy going before the Military Superarbitration Commis- 
sions to determine their degree of disability and eligibility for military pensions. 
Among them, 2,775 officers and 344,400 enlisted men were declared absolutely 
unfit for any kind of military duty, and another 7,318 officers and 420,495 men 
were classified as temporarily or partially disabled.® This meant that as of mid- 
1917, the Monarchy as a whole had to pay living allowances to millions of family 
members, including those of the almost 800,000 soldiers or ex-soldiers who were 
also entitled to the small 1875 military pension and assorted supplements. More 
than half of these “clients” were in Imperial Austria. 

This expansion of the welfare sphere, with millions more or less dependent 
on the state for subsistence, represented a heavy political weight, not just finan- 
cial, for the state. The initial enactment of the Living Allowance Law and the 
following reforms served both as solutions to the pressing social problems at 
hand and gestures signaling the state’s “caring” intentions. Failure to deliver, 
therefore, could cause frustration, anger, and disillusionment. Habsburg impe- 
rial paternalism indeed went bankrupt when the symbolic father, the emperor, 
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failed to deliver his people from severe wartime deprivations.** The state’s cumu- 
lative war welfare programs created not only an expectation for its obligations 
to arms-bearing citizens but also a tangible yardstick by which the state’s com- 
petence, and by extension its credibility, would be measured by millions, if not 
tens of millions, of citizens. 

Political leaders were cognizant of this threatening logic. Following the spon- 
taneous general strike in January 1918, increasingly frequent food riots, street 
brawls, and further diplomatic and military humiliations, the Reichsrat adopted 
legislation on 28 March 1918 granting the aforementioned special state subsidies 
to mitigate the inadequacies of the existing provision.” Urging his Upper House 
colleagues to support this initiative, Wilhelm Exner laid out the shared new un- 
derstanding of the war-mediated state-citizen relation: “Because these invalids 
have fulfilled their [citizen’s] duty to the state, the state must adopt this law with 
the sense of duty-fulfillment, and not out of some form of gracious benevolence 
or goodwill!” The aristocratic Upper House responded with “enthusiastic cheers 
and applause.” 

In this context, the new comprehensive military welfare law was finally 
on the state legislative agenda after years of delay. As early as August 1914, 
Emperor Franz Joseph allegedly wrote to both his Austrian and Hungarian 
minister-presidents asking for such a law, but even the imperial wish was not 
able to generate enough momentum.” The military leadership, which had en- 
joyed unprecedented power since 1914 but not made the new military welfare 
law a reality, suddenly became very eager to see it through. In the mid-Septem- 
ber 1918 Congress for War Victim Welfare, the Monarchy’s joint war minister, 
Colonel General von Stoger-Steiner, declared that welfare for disabled veterans 
was “the most urgent and noble among the tremendous tasks for the state. ... 
It is also the way for the state to pay back its debt of gratitude to those good 
soldiers who suffered because of their loyal fulfillment of the duty to defend the 
fatherland.”*° But it was too late for the military to learn the logic of state-society 
give-and-take. In less than two months, the Monarchy collapsed. 


Multiple Actors, Improvised Institutions, 
and Inconsistent Procedures 


One of the most pressing issues in the fateful summer of 1914 was the subsistence 
of mobilized soldiers’ families in their absence. Few anticipated a prolonged con- 
flict. But even a short absence by the male family member and the loss of his 
income threatened the survival of families from lower social classes. 
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The Social Democratic organizations in Vienna knew that few if any of the 
called-up men and their families really understood what their military ser- 
vice—related rights and obligations were. They quickly published a pamphlet, 
half catechism and half how-to guide, to educate their constituents. The pam- 
phlet broke down both the application process and the award decision making, 
emphasizing repeatedly the need to apply immediately, because living allowances 
would not be paid retroactively. The safest way to ensure a speedy receipt of the 
allowances, the pamphlet suggested, was for the mobilized man to go to the 
communal or municipal office in person, with his mobilization notice and other 
supporting documents in hand, and fill out application forms under the guid- 
ance of officials there before the date he was to report to the designated reserve 
unit. To expedite the process, dependents were advised to choose a main contact 
person since the authorities considered the mobilized man, not his individual 
dependents, as the case unit and sent all payments to only one address even if 
there were eligible dependents living at different addresses.*! 

Apparently this nimble move addressed a new public need and even scored 
a political point or two, which the Christian Social—controlled Viennese City 
Council and municipal government could not ignore. The Viennese City 
Council began operating the Municipal Counseling and Relief Center for War 
Invalids, Their Dependents, and Deceased Soldiers’ Survivors on 26 October 
1915 to offer advice and information about state benefits and public assistance 
available to disabled soldiers and their dependents and to help them negotiate 
the application process. Aware of the fact that military welfare provision was 
beyond its jurisdiction, as well as its political rivals’ active grassroots mobili- 
zation capitalizing on welfare issues, the Christian Social—controlled Viennese 
municipal government also took the position of advocate. It actively persuaded 
the military authorities to make more generous changes regarding the amount 
of and eligibility of benefits.” 

The redefined bond between the state and the citizenry had to be effectively 
communicated and understood to be functional; a better information flow was 
desperately needed to make any care provision system work, no matter what 
inherent strengths or shortcomings the system had. The central state was under 
pressure to become caring and responsible. The new clients also needed guidance 
to negotiate the emerging world of wartime welfare. The Social Democrats’ and 
the Christian Social-controlled municipal authorities’ interventions in Vienna 
proactively bridged the gap and assumed the indispensable role of intermediary 


between the state and its citizens. 
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The emerging new field of wartime welfare was populated not only by an 
unprecedented number of clients and self-appointed party intermediaries but 
also a host of public, semipublic, and private agencies and organizations old and 
new, with different geographical coverage, target beneficiaries, and funding 
sources.” The growing domain of state responsibilities and intervention into 
the life of almost every citizen posed a challenge to the already complicated ad- 
ministrative structure in Austria. The living allowances, a commitment made 
by the central state, were a good example. After the called-up man or one of his 
dependents submitted the application at the communal or municipal office of 
his or her place of residence, the self-governing community or municipality in 
question was responsible for verifying the case’s merit. Then the application was 
forwarded to the three-member district living allowances panel, which was a 
joint operation between the state civil administration and the crownland auton- 
omous administration. Finally, the Austrian military administration made the 
actual payments and supervised the overall implementation.* 

This process relied on seamless cooperation among multiple authorities: be- 
tween the self-governing local community and the central state, between the cen- 
tral state and the autonomous crownland administration, between the finances 
service and other executive apparatuses within the state’s civil administration, 
and, finally, between the state civil administration and the military. The multiple 
delegation of responsibilities, the diffuse decision making, and the need to recon- 
cile the interests and viewpoints of different authorities—with their long-stand- 
ing differences or even rivalries—in each individual case within a temporary 
structure created many points of friction or confusion, not to mention the hugely 
increased workload suddenly falling on the shoulders of officials who still had 
their original assignments to complete. This inevitably led to frustration among 
both clients and administrators of the improvised wartime welfare.” 

The evolving realities of a long war, the need to coordinate so many welfare 
authorities, and the inevitable challenge of interacting with citizen-beneficia- 
ries generated a constant flow of new guidelines, amendments, and regulations. 
Meant to improve care or tackle pressing old and new problems, they created an 
even more impenetrable legalese for first-line officials and various state agents, 
the real faces of the “caring” state, not to mentioned untrained citizens. When 
the Viennese municipal official Rudolf Hornek compiled a comprehensive war- 
time welfare handbook in 1915, it covered the (old) military pension system 
based on the 1875 law, disability benefits from several other sources, various 
forms of assistance available to healthy homecoming soldiers, and, of course, the 
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living allowances currently in effect. The all-inclusive Military Care Provision 
and Invalid Welfare for Enlisted Soldiers was just over sixty pages long,** In Feb- 
ruary 1918, his much more narrowly focused new handbook, the third edition 
of State Living Allowances and Subsidies, ran to more than 100 pages of small- 
print laws, regulations, and directives, with the rules for their implementation 
and commentaries in even smaller print.” The special state subsidy of March 
1918 for enlisted soldiers and their dependents immediately created the need 
to publish commentaries.** As the ever-deteriorating material shortages on the 
home front made the state’s welfare performance increasingly critical, practi- 
tioners had to work even harder just to keep up with the ever-growing body of 
implementation instructions and exegeses of the laws. 

The dependents’ living allowance was only one of the civil administration’s 
manifold wartime welfare responsibilities. The civil administration was also 
thrust into the wave of improvisations in military medical services.” The pre- 
war mobilization plan, which foresaw 191 military hospitals and other medical 
facilities with a total capacity of 16,708 beds, was quickly considered inadequate. 
The scramble to accommodate wounded and recovering soldiers resulted in the 
creation of more than 870 hospitals and facilities, many of them improvised 
(“barrack hospitals”) and under multiple jurisdictions, with a total capacity of 
more than 95,000 beds. As it turned out, treating wounded men to expedite 
their return to the front, as the military had hoped, was unrealistic; many simply 
could not recover in a short period of time or never recovered enough for any 
military task. 

The mass citizen army had changed warfare; the ensuing consequences were 
changing welfare. Long-standing care options, such as military invalid houses 
and dedicated charitable funds, were made obsolete by the unprecedented casu- 
alty numbers.” The old narrow emphasis on limited and rank-dependent pen- 
sion or only on returning wounded men to active military service was recognized 
by many officials as out of sync with the new environment.” As one edict to 
crownland governors phrased it, new care services and welfare provision had to 
be at once medically rehabilitative and socioeconomically restorative; the civil 
administration, the military, and voluntary associations such as the Red Cross 
were expected to complement one another serving the returning disabled sol- 
diers so that these men “could be reintroduced to working life as useful members 
of society and prevent them from the fate of alms receivers.”* 

The improvised patchwork of the early war months, comprising old and new 
service providers and initiatives that sometimes worked in isolation from one 
another, was unable to meet the combined challenge of the increasing number 
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of help seekers, creeping material shortages, and inevitable political-bureaucratic 
struggles. After some crownland-level initiatives,” the Austrian Interior Min- 
istry stepped in and ordered each crownland to establish a Provincial Commis- 
sion for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers (Landeskommission zur Fiirsorge 
der heimkehrende Krieger) on 16 February 1915. The Provincial Commissions 
were not permanent, fully funded welfare departments directly implementing 
welfare programs; their task was to ensure administrative congruence and co- 
ordinate existing welfare service providers, especially those essential for a mass 
citizen army's need to help severely wounded men return to decent civilian life. 
The Provincial Commissions, placed under the supervision of crownland gov- 
ernors, were composed of representatives from the military, the central state’s 
civilian authorities, the crownlands’ own representative bodies and autonomous 
administrative apparatus, and various social insurance carriers. They also in- 
cluded government experts in medical, industrial-occupational, and educational 
fields. Representatives from local occupational groups and industries (including 
major landowners representing agriculture and forestry), major private welfare 
agencies (the Red Cross, for example), and philanthropic groups active in indi- 
vidual crownlands were also commission members. 

Rather than a full-fledged welfare bureaucracy with integrated executive 
power and resources, the wartime solution to the problem of coordination was 
a temporary forum that gathered the interested parties together to facilitate co- 
operation. The result was the ballooning number of regular members on each 
Provincial Commission. The Styrian Provincial Commission, for example, had 
117 government, civic, industrial, and labor leaders, including two women (both 
of them countesses and one the wife of the Styrian governor). The size of each 
full commission was hardly conducive to efficient collaboration; it was more a 
reflection of the broad social mobilization necessary to meet the need for social 
provision. The actual operation of the Provincial Commission had to rely on spe- 
cialized committees and an emerging small group of dedicated welfare officials. 

A 1916 report on the Tyrolean Provincial Commission for the Care of Home- 
coming Soldiers offers a glimpse into the commission’s internal organization 
and operation. Established on 9 March 1915, it had two main standing units: 
a steering committee and a counseling station in the Imperial and Royal San- 
atorium for the War-Damaged Persons in Innsbruck. The counseling station 
offered weekly occupational counseling to the sanatorium’s soldier-patients and 
drew its members from several official or officially recognized agencies: the Ty- 
rolean governor's office, the State Trades School, the Innsbruck Bureau of the 
Imperial-Royal War Invalid Job Placement Service (k. k. Arbeitsvermittlung an 
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Kriegsinvaliden), and the Trade Guilds’ Association. By the end of 1915, the 
counseling station had discussed medical treatment, job training, and future em- 
ployment with more than 400 disabled men. “One of the primary goals” of the 
counseling station was to encourage the majority of these disabled men—“espe- 
cially agricultural workers”—to “stay loyal to their old occupation and not join 
those who have migrated to cities.”** The personnel carrying out this mission 
reflected the nature of many official wartime welfare institutions: a temporary 
taskforce to which regular agencies or organizations sent their representatives to 
work on their “home” agencies’ behalf. Disabled soldiers’ welfare in particular, 
and war welfare in general, were not yet issues considered worthy of their own 
dedicated staff and resources. 

A second main area of the commission’s work was to organize long-term care 
and surgical and/or orthopedic treatment for severely wounded men. In 1915, 
this was done through the Sanatorium for the War-Damaged Persons and in 
“the neighboring [Innsbruck] university clinics and the new Orthopedic In- 
stitute at the General Hospital.” The sanatorium was established by the local 
military command in August 1915 and commanded by a high-ranking military 
doctor. Between its opening and the end of the year, 489 men were taken in, 
mostly sent by the military authorities via the commission; 380 of them received 
orthopedic treatment at the university surgery clinic. Of these 380, 105 had 
received prosthetic treatment. Of the 489 patients, 27 had been judged fit for 
frontline service again, 17 fit for lesser services, and 38 returned home after un- 
dergoing superarbitration. For those suffering from tuberculosis, the commis- 
sion’s job was to find them places in convalescence institutions. The war blind 
had a dedicated charity, the Fund for the War Blind, so the commission played 
no major role in their care.” 

Tyrolean officials complained that the sanatorium did not do much during 
1915. This was because it took months to organize its operations, and the work- 
shop barracks—important to practical job training—was not transferred to 
the sanatorium until the end of the year. Many patients needed several months’ 
worth of treatment and recovery just to be ready for initial prosthetic prepara- 
tions. The officials also blamed some patients’ “psychosis” for the lack of good re- 
sults; some allegedly suffered from “hysteria,” others lacked “the will to overcome 
adversity,” and still others were suspected of passive resistance to the prescribed 
treatment. The number of patients jumped significantly during the first quarter 
of 1916. Still, officials were somewhat optimistic about the added workload, 
believing that they were better prepared after eight months of experience. The 
sanatorium’s most important achievement thus far, they declared, was setting 
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up a workable procedure to accurately evaluate each individual soldier-patient’s 
condition and match specialized treatment with his needs.”” The commission’s 
role was to coordinate and track the medical treatment (and secure the supplies 
necessary for it) in a military institution, the sanatorium. The actual medical 
services were provided by institutions (university clinics, for example) not under 
its control. 

Job training was the third area of the commission’s work. Job training and 
occupational rehabilitation were key for helping disabled soldiers, socially and 
economically, to return to their prewar status. Skilled tradespeople received 
treatment and training aimed at returning to their old occupations or some- 
thing similar. If a man came from agriculture, he was supposed to go back to 
it. The agricultural training courses sought to uphold prewar class differentia- 
tions in the countryside. Sixty disabled soldiers, mostly farm owners or expected 
owners-to-be, attended a “theoretical-practical winter course for farming” from 
November 1915 to April 1916 in the Provincial Agricultural School in Rotholz. 
Beginning in April 1916, the same school offered former agricultural workers 
dairy, fruit-growing, and bookkeeping courses as well as training to become ag- 
ricultural credit union paymasters and community clerks.”! 

The commission’s main task here was to match patients with existing facilities 
that agreed to accommodate severely wounded or sick soldiers. These (re)train- 
ing activities were mostly designed, funded, and run by other institutions, such 
as the sanatorium, the State Trades School, the State Agricultural School, the 
Tyrolean autonomous administration, and the military authorities. All that was 
left to the Provincial Commission was to keep statistics and express gratitude, 
because it did not have sufficient funds at its disposal. The crownland govern- 
ment was already overextended. To a significant extent, the commission relied 
on the public’s war relief donations.” The Lower Austrian case illustrates this 
point. With contributions from various government and private bodies and the 
proceeds from public collection drives, the Lower Austrian Provincial Commis- 
sion set up the Welfare Fund for Homecoming Soldiers in Lower Austria. The 
Provincial Commission itself was not a fully authorized agency with executive 
power; it needed the fund, a special-purpose endowment that had legal person 
status, to manage and use the collected money to sustain its own operation.” 

Over the course of the war, the Provincial Commissions grew increasingly 
important due to their mission as the official clearinghouses for relevant infor- 
mation and statistics and their role as the channel through which the central 
government could reach actual service providers. Their tireless work to integrate 
previously scattered welfare actors into the care system certainly helped.” On 
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top of these, the increasing number of patient-soldiers helped push the com- 
missions onto a more assertive path and elevated their standing.” In Tyrol, for 
example, the Provincial Commission proposed to provide long-term monetary 
subsidies to some retrained disabled men who actually found employment. 
These men’s combined earnings—the military’s disability benefits and the wage 
from the jobs in which they were placed—were not enough even to reach sub- 
sistence level, observed the Tyrolean officials. The Provincial Commission, in 
essence, suggested that the Interior Ministry should fund an expanded “emer- 
gency aid”’—run by the commission—beyond its original function of bridging 
the gap between a disabled soldier’s superarbitration and employment.” 

Nevertheless, actual care and welfare programs were still run by the differ- 
ent public authorities and private organizations, which reported to their own 
superiors or boards. Officials on the Provincial Commissions still had to coor- 
dinate and appease different service providers, which continued with their own 
agendas and operations. In their report reviewing the Provincial Commission’s 
1915 work, Tyrolean officials cautiously expressed their wish to build a robust 
understructure at the district level. They hoped this would allow the commis- 
sion to come closer to the ideal of a specialist executive organ capable of directly 
providing first-line services to wounded soldiers, returning disabled ones, and 
their dependents.” As early as spring 1916, some in the provinces had begun 
imagining more capable alternatives to the limited Provincial Commissions. 

Tracing the process of providing care to individual disabled soldiers provides 
us a better sense of the improvised wartime welfare “system” based on multiple 
independent actors. It took almost a full year of fighting and 2 million men 
killed or wounded for the Joint War Ministry to finally issue clear guidelines on 
the division of labor between civilian and military authorities in care and welfare 
provision. The timing was notable because crownland officials had completed, 
or nearly completed, their work setting up the Provincial Commissions, follow- 
ing the Austrian Interior Ministry’s February 1915 directive. These coordinat- 
ing offices, despite their shortcomings, posed a threat to the military’s control of 
all facets of care for wounded soldiers and, thereby, to the total control it desired 
over warm bodies that could be sent to the front. Determined to maintain its 
predominant role, the military administration announced that medical treat- 
ment for injuries suffered in war would be undertaken in military-controlled 
medical facilities. Prosthetic limbs and other devices, ifnecessary, would be pro- 
vided at the military's expense, except in certain cases where private donations 
covered the costs.” 
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After medical treatment, soldiers who were declared fit for military service 
would be sent to their reserve units for reassignment. Those who could not 
recover sufficiently for military duties would be assessed by Military Invalid 
Superarbitration Commissions. The decisions on their degree of disability de- 
termined the soldiers’ eligibility for military pension and other benefits. The 
disabled soldier’s military district command had the final say on whether the 
Superarbitration Commission’s decision would be accepted or overruled. Then 
the military pension, as well as any applicable supplements, were initiated and 
managed through the military command’s pension office.” The injured soldier’s 
preference or opinion were totally irrelevant; medical treatment decisions, di- 
agnosis of disability, and the amount of pension were all in the hands of the 
military authorities and the experts they appointed. 

The next phase of a “certified” disabled soldier’s journey was to go through 
any follow-up medical treatment deemed necessary by the experts and to receive 
job skill (re)training in preparation for reentering civilian life. Depending on 
the specialists’ evaluation, a disabled soldier might receive training that would 
allow him to practice his old trade or prepare for another occupation that suited 
his partially rehabilitated work ability. For this phase of care, the military used 
both newly founded and existing hospitals, medical spas, convalescence homes, 
sanatoriums, and military hospital—affiliated invalid schools. In the big cities es- 
pecially, the capacity that was needed to handle follow-up treatment and job (re) 
training often came from the Red Cross, private organizations and businesses, 
and civilian authorities that had to be integrated into the official system.*° 

The military agreed to pay for follow-up treatment and job training for up to 
a year in each individual case. But at this stage, civilian welfare actors began to 
go beyond just providing care services for the military. Before job (re)training, 
an occupational counseling committee, made up of medical and other civilian 
experts and under the supervision of the crownlands’ Provincial Commissions 
for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers, decided what exactly a man should be 
trained for. In other words, the occupational counseling was (in theory) not 
beholden to the military," even if the disabled soldier in follow-up treatment 
and job (re)training was still technically under the military jurisdiction. Thus 
this phase of care provision was already a joint operation requiring more coordi- 
nation between the military and civil administrations. 

When the disabled soldier finished his follow-up treatment and the prescribed 
job training, he moved to the third stage: job placement. The civil administration 
was responsible for this phase, though the military was not absent—it promised 
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FIGURE 2.1. An idealized image of the wartime official care for disabled soldiers: 


imperial beneficence and medical expertise met contented patients. Archduchess 

(later Empress-Queen) Zita, fourth from right in a dark hat with white feathers, 
talked to card-playing disabled soldiers in Vienna Reserve Hospital No. 11 in 
1915. She was accompanied by orthopedist Professor Hans Spitzy (standing 
with his back to the camera) and others. ONB/Vienna LIZ 1915 V20,S.614. 


to find suitable jobs for disabled veterans as civilian employees in its many offices. 
To ease the (re)trained disabled ex-soldiers back to gainful employment, there 
were “exceptional preferential treatment in entering or practicing skilled trades, 
preferential hiring by the state, crownland, or municipal agencies, awarding to- 
bacconist licenses by the State Monopoly, facilitating the attending of university 
or other educational institutes, and cash subsidies to purchase shops, tools, and 
other materials that were necessary to help disabled soldiers find livelihoods.”*” 
All these placement efforts were unfortunately overshadowed by the military’s 
constant search for warm bodies. Many certified disabled soldiers were repeat- 
edly called to be reexamined in the military’s bid to reclassify them as fit for war 
service. Many local employers were hesitant to hire disabled men as a result.*? 

A new layer of complexity emerged in this third phase, supposedly purely 
the civil administration’s responsibility. Rather than letting the existing Pro- 
vincial Commissions for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers take charge, it was 
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the Imperial-Royal War Invalid Job Placement Service, authorized by the Aus- 
trian Interior Ministry in most crownlands at the end of 1915, that was tasked 
with overseeing this stage of welfare service for disabled soldiers. The Invalid 
Job Placement Service was organized differently in each crownland, because 
its crownland bureaus and subordinate branches were mostly founded and run 
by volunteers—local dignitaries or officials who worked on placing disabled 
soldiers in addition to holding regular jobs—and relied exclusively on local re- 
sources for operations. In short, the Invalid Job Placement Service was “a state 
institution based on voluntary collaboration from the public.”** These “state 
institutions” functioned more like indigenous and autonomous voluntary asso- 
ciations whose success depended to a large extent on their leaders’ social capital 
and local influence. 

The Invalid Job Placement Service’s crownland bureaus, therefore, often pro- 
vided services independently of those in the previous stages. The lack of integra- 
tion made it impossible to generalize individual disabled soldiers’ experience in 
this last stage of care. Even officials in Vienna did not know what exactly had 
taken place on the ground. In early 1918, at the request of the new Social Welfare 
Ministry, representatives from the crownland bureaus of the Invalid Job Place- 
ment offered the following: 


e In Upper Austria, the bureau had a dense network of fourteen care com- 
mittees, 440 local representatives, and “constant communication” with the 
Provincial Commission; 

e In Moravia, the bureau was initially set up only as an “organizational node” 
but later became a true working agency out of necessity; 

e In Styria, the bureau was a committee of the Provincial Commission and 
worked closely with the general labor exchange service (which served the 
wider population); 

e In Carinthia, the bureau and the Provincial Commission were one and the 
same agency, housed in the same office and with the same staff, and the 
director of the former doubled as the general secretary of the latter; 

e In Lower Austria/Vienna, the bureau did not have a close working relation- 
ship with the Provincial Commission; 

e In Austrian Silesia, the bureau director was also a member of the Provincial 
Commission and the personal contact allowed for a smooth cooperation; 

e In Salzburg, the two agencies cooperated but were strictly separated insti- 
tutionally, and the bureau relied on the general labor exchange in its actual 
placement services. 
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The institutional separation as well as the highly local nature of the Invalid 
Job Placement system only added more complexity and fragmentation to the 
chain of care provision. The resulting need to coordinate multiple independent 
parties led to a frustrated outburst from some ministerial and Styrian officials 
when they met in January 1918: “As for finding trained disabled veterans em- 
ployment in the labor market, it has to be said that we don’t have any set rules 
[about how to proceed] because the Imperial-Royal War Invalid Job Placement 
Service is too independent. It seems that it would be more efficient to just dis- 
solve it and incorporate its functions back into the Provincial Commission!”* 

Improvisations in 1914 and 1915 created a wartime care and welfare provision 
system that was diverse, diffuse, complex, and cumbersome. Fora single disabled 
soldier’s case, two not-always-overlapping collections of collaborators in public 
offices (the Provincial Commission and Invalid Job Placement) within the civil 
administration, private organizations, and local contacts delivered services and 
care beyond those directly managed by the military. They had to work along 
with the military’s expanded wartime medical service, which pursued a very 
different goal: returning as many men to the battlefront and as soon as possible. 
Worse still, the necessary coordination between the military and civilian agen- 
cies could not be assumed even when a standard division of labor was agreed 
upon. In November 1915, the Styrian and Bohemian Provincial Commissions 
asked the military administration if their own officials could attend the local 
Superarbitration Commissions’ proceedings to record the cases where the sol- 
diers in question were declared disabled, thereby accelerating their placement in 
civilian jobs. The Austrian Defense Ministry denied the request but ordered the 
Superarbitration Commissions to prepare lists of soldiers declared disabled for 
the relevant Provincial Commissions and instructed the newly declared invalids 
to be in touch with those Provincial Commissions.*” This seemingly mundane 
new arrangement betrayed the reality on the ground: apparently, before Novem- 
ber 1915, the military authorities did not, or at least not systematically, inform 
civilian welfare agencies of their forthcoming new “clients”; civilian officials re- 
sponsible for job placement had no idea who would be coming, if they came at 
all, because some men were not told about the job placement service after they 
were declared disabled. Disrupted or nonexistent information relay could easily 
nullify all the efforts to meet the needs of disabled men. 

With so many different sets of rules, personnel, organizational cultures, and 
resource bases, extraordinary efforts were needed to organize them in the first 
place and then to ensure smooth interorganizational coordination lest the chain 
of service delivery break down. In more rural areas, where the density of public 
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and private service providers was low to begin with, actual care provision was a 
“hopeless mess” by 1918.** In wartime Austria, there were uniform war welfare 
laws, rules, and regulations but no uniform or united welfare apparatus to im- 
plement them. This resulted in constant calls for reforms, so that the capacity 
and efficacy of the state war welfare system would not be overwhelmed by the 
unending crisis of provision. 


Internal Colonization as Salvation? 


The haphazardly patched together “system” needed fundamental reform, but 
how and under whose leadership? On 22 December 1916, the Army High Com- 
mand (hereafter AOK) sent a memorandum to the Austrian and Hungarian 
minister-presidents, interior ministers, defense ministers, the Joint War Minis- 
try, and other central military offices about the need to systematize and expand 
war victim welfare provision. The AOK signaled its recognition of war victim 
welfare asa critical sphere of state action and its interest in steering future devel- 
opments; potentially it might even engage in social policy with its extraordinary 
wartime power, which was so extensive that even the head of the emperor's mil- 
itary chancery, General Arthur von Bolfras, complained about Austria “being 
ruled by the Army High Command.”*? In the state’s and the army’s long-term 
interest, the AOK identified five areas as most important: “1.) Welfare for dis- 
abled soldiers, including disabled officers; 2.) provisions for widows and orphans 
of fallen or missing soldiers and related youth welfare measures; 3.) the adoption 
of anew Military Welfare Law; 4.) housing provisions for demobilized soldiers; 
and 5.) warrior homestead colonies (Kriegerheimstatte).””” The AOK wanted a 
new centralized authority in each half of the Monarchy that could command 
and supervise all welfare actors—state, crownland, local, public, and private— 
and their resources. The new office would implement policies that would con- 
stitute a more “permanent institution for the people” and “pave the way for an 
ordered society” after the war.”! 

Centralization and systemization stood at the center of the AOK’s welfare 
reform push. But the AOK had an even more concrete project in mind: internal 
colonization. Articulated through a seven-page attachment to the imperious 
December 1916 memorandum, it was an excerpt of a pamphlet written by the 
Prague professor Heinrich Rauchberg in which he promoted warrior homestead 
colonies as the ideal long-term solution for war victim welfare.” 

The idea of warrior homestead colonies had German origins and many Aus- 
trian variations. Borrowing from prewar nationalist settlement ideas,”? it aimed 
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to settle disabled veterans loyal to the Austrian state, along with their nuclear 
families, on underutilized or uncultivated but arable lands. With the chosen 
families living in farmhouses built for them and cultivating their assigned plots 
or engaging in skilled trades, the settlements would form agricultural colonies 
strategically located in various parts of the Monarchy.”* The hope was that the 
newly settled farming families, not all originally from the countryside, would 
find permanent housing solutions and sources of livelihood on their initially 
state-subsidized homesteads and farms. The public purse would be spared 
longer-term responsibility after these settlers became self-sufficient. The sup- 
posed healing effect of physical labor for disabled and convalescent veterans was 
also frequently mentioned.” The idea was promoted most often as an organic, 
long-term solution to problems as wide ranging as housing shortages, “flight 
from the land,” insufficient food production, underemployment, and finding 
adequate but cheaper ways to handle long-term welfare needs. On top of these, 
proponents claimed that warrior homesteads would raise the critically import- 
ant agricultural output, reenergize society as a whole with people who needed 
both a wholesome environment and work, and give a shot in the arm to the 
idealized (but by now declining) rural way of life, remedying the ills of modern, 
urbanized, industrial society.?* Neither how the disabled man would be able to 
carry out physically demanding farming tasks nor how much of that was sup- 
posed to be done by his wife and children were ever discussed in detail. 

It was not entirely surprising that the AOK promoted Rauchberg’s warrior 
homestead colonies in 1916. Some generals were attracted to the idea of strate- 
gically settling disabled soldiers in the borderlands for political and economic 
purposes no later than 1915. On 27 August 1915, the Second Army submitted a 
proposal to the AOK and suggested that the farms confiscated from those who 
had deserted, committed treason, or aided and abetted the enemy according to 
the 9 June 1915 imperial edict (RGB/. 156/1915) should be distributed to dis- 
abled soldiers. “Settling state-loyal elements in regions most under the politically 
disloyal influence,” the field commanders believed, was a good way to “carry out 
a colonization of East Galicia to serve military interests.”®” The proposal was 
endorsed by the AOK and passed on to Austria’s minister-president Stirgkh, 
but it seemed to have stalled by the end of the year despite “warm support” from 
the Joint War Ministry and the interior minister. The civilian cabinet minis- 
ters’ doubts about the legality and practicality of such property transfers likely 
played a role.”® 

Sending the Second Army’s proposal to the highest level of the Austrian gov- 
ernment was part of a larger AOK campaign to promote internal colonization. 
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In fall 1915, the AOK also raised the idea of setting up a “border protection 
zone,” a belt twenty-five kilometers deep along the Monarchy’s eastern (Rus- 
sian), southeastern (Romanian, Serbian, Montenegrin), and southwestern (Ital- 
ian) borders free of any alien residents, foreign-owned businesses or properties, 
and even politically “unreliable” Austrian and Hungarian citizens. These alleged 
troublemakers would be forced to move inland, insulating the Monarchy from 
insidious nationalist and irredentist influence from across the border. The expel- 
lees’ properties, the AOK suggested, could be bought up by the state and resold to 
disabled veterans. The hope was that the protection zone would be similar to the 
military border established along the Hungarian-Ottoman frontier with mainly 
Balkan Christian refugees in the sixteenth century and gradually dismantled 
after 1868.” The protection zone would be a form of internal colonization that, 
like the military border in the past, supplied loyal and tenacious soldiers. Most 
enticingly, the land and its residents would be permanently under military ju- 
risdiction, free from the interference of quarrelling—or even, in the generals’ 
eyes, treasonous—party politicians and the scheming civil administration.’ 
This naked power grab met with strong Hungarian opposition, out of fear that 
Hungary’s autonomy would be undercut if encircled by a belt of army fiefdoms. 
The discussion dragged on and finally petered out in the first half of 1917." 

The next push for an agricultural colony for disabled veterans also came from 
a top field general. The southwestern (Italian) front commander, Colonel Gen- 
eral Archduke Eugen, aggressively lobbied for warrior homestead colonies in 
early November 1916. He wrote to several high places advocating settling people 
in newly conquered or vacated land, recycled barrack hospitals, and refugee and 
POW camps. Archduke Eugen’s detailed proposal included, unsurprisingly, the 
standard argument that settlers in rural areas would stem the tide of migration 
to cities and increase food supply. He also added that new roads and railways 
could be maintained for the long haul by the settlers and hinted at an even 
grander vision of using (disabled) veterans to build future green metropolises. As 
proof of the approach’s feasibility, he referred to his Army Group Command’s 
agricultural warrior homestead colony in Pfatten, Bezirk Bozen (Tyrol), built on 
land confiscated from alleged Italian irredentists. Notably, Archduke Eugen, in 
his letter to Archduke Franz Salvator, specifically identified disabled soldiers as 
the first homestead settlers who would, under highly centralized planning and 
control, build a new society from the bottom up.' 

The field generals’ interest in warrior homestead colonies coincided 
with a wave of warrior homestead colony-related pamphleteering that sud- 
denly emerged in early 1916, around the time the Fourth Austrian Housing 
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Conference was held. In fact, warrior homestead colonies were the conference’s 
main agenda item, and Heinrich Rauchberg was one of the keynote speakers.’ 
Participants in the conference even agreed to form the Imperial Association for 


Warrior Homestead Colonies.!%4 


The sudden surge in interest within and out- 
side the military leadership was likely the result of a general realization that 
the war had brought irrevocable changes to society. But it might also relate to a 
brief period in early 1916 when, after some military successes against Russia in 
the second half of 1915, there was a more optimistic outlook that the war might 
conclude in the Central Powers’ favor. 

A closer look at Rauchberg’s warrior homestead colony proposal, which re- 
called the prewar Austrian-German nationalists’ version of internal (German) 
colonization,’ reveals what the AOK envisioned as the ideal postwar society. 
To Rauchberg, warrior homestead colonies were to be the basis for a much larger 


social renewal project: 


[The warrior homestead colony] should serve the care-provision needs not 
merely of disabled soldiers, widows, and orphans, but also of uninjured 
homecoming soldiers, as it gives them a home and employment. .. . The 
main tasks [are]: internal colonization, and then war victim welfare. The 
former is far more important because it has the more far-reaching mis- 
sions. ... The former could help to control [problems such as] the declining 
birth rate, excessive emigration, undesirable population movements within 
the Monarchy, upheavals caused by the agricultural population’s move into 
industries, and insufficient food production. 


As the panacea for all kinds of perceived social ills, the warrior homestead 
colony was not only “a wartime measure, but [to] become a permanent people’s 
homestead.” To the AOK, war victims were only “a relative minority,” but it 
was easier to attract support for their care, making them a good first step to- 
ward an ambitious policy that targeted millions of returning soldiers and their 
dependents.'”° 

War victim welfare would therefore help achieve the ideal size and makeup 
of Austria’s future population. The declining birthrate allegedly caused the 
“degeneration of the Volk” and threatened the state’s military and economic 
prowess. Moreover, rapid urbanization and industrialization also deprived the 
country of its best soldiers, because farming families were inclined to have more 
children and produced the majority of fit-for-service young men in their draft 
cohorts. Raising a healthy, fertile, and loyal next generation who would reside 
in the right places, Rauchberg argued, warrior homestead colonies could “secure 
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the future borders of the Empire with reliable people. Behind the border wall a 
human wall would stand impenetrable for foreign propaganda.”'” 

Fraught with nationalist conflicts and weary of irredentist and Pan-Slavic 
agitations, it was politically imprudent or impractical to aspire to a thorough 
identity of nation, race, and state as the future of the Austrian polity. But in the 
AOK’s Rauchberg excerpt, a caveat, “national character of the settlers must be 
taken into consideration,” was added to the wish to secure the Monarchy with a 
sturdy, loyal, and reproductively active population.'°* This additional qualifier 
was a veiled statement about using the warrior homestead project to reengineer 
the ethnic/nationality composition of the borderland population. 

This was exactly the aim of the most prominent prewar internal colonizing 
projects, organized by the radical German nationalists of the Siidmark circles. 
Underpinned by Rauchberg’s 1905 research on “national property (zationaler 
Besitzstana),’ Sidmark bought properties in the so-called language frontiers 
that were perceived to be endangered by the Slavs. They then recruited “suit- 
able” German-speaking settlers to buy these properties at a discounted price 
and settle there to defend “German land” against alleged Slavic encroachment. 
Siidmark German nationalists also boasted about such internal colonization’s 
effect on counteracting urban living’s physical and moral damages.’ Through 
Rauchberg, the AOK injected Siidmark-style nationalist-colonialist thinking 
into the discussion of war victim welfare reform. Making an Austrian nation 
out of myriad nationalities was not likely an attainable goal. Rather, it was to 
erase nationalist politics and bolster the influence of the nationalities perceived 
as loyal over others. The AOK’s mistrust of Czech and Ukrainian soldiers and 
civilians, often unfounded, and its problems with the Italians during the war 
made it clear that the vaunted ideal of disabled soldiers-cum-agricultural colo- 
nialists-cum-vanguards of social renewal would probably not be recruited from 
these groups."”° 

Using a nationalist idea to subdue nationalist politics may seem illogical, but 
promoting warrior homestead colonies was consistent with the AOK’s opportu- 
nistic bid to seize control over civil society and the Monarchy as a whole. Franz 
Conrad von Hotzendorf, the army chief of staff, had long professed the belief 
that war ought to be a “replacement for politics,” a direct contradiction of the 
famous Clausewitzian axiom.''’ Believing that the Habsburg Army “perfectly 
expressed the values of the Habsburg central state” in its bureaucratic-absolut- 
ist, antinational, anti-mass politics, centralist ethos, the AOK embarked on an 
aggressive path to subjugate civil society while “upholding a rigid boundary” 
between itself and the latter after the war broke out.'!* The 25 July 1914 decree 
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extended military jurisdiction over civilians for both “political” and other vio- 
lent crimes “against authorities” in the entire Austrian half of the Dual Monar- 
chy." Military courts replaced civilian courts and meted out harsh punishment 
to those whom the military considered subversive.'4 The 31 July 1914 decree au- 
thorized the AOK to take over a crownland governor's administrative power and 
jurisdiction, as well as that of the self governing municipalities and communities 
in designated war zones. Only Upper Austria, Lower Austria, Bohemia, and 
parts of Moravia escaped this wholesale military intervention in civil admin- 
istration.’ The suspension of basic civil rights and trial by jury was extended 
even to these crownlands, as was the jurisdiction of the military-controlled War 
Surveillance Office.'!® The military also sought to appoint its officers to replace 
the autonomous crownland administrations’ officials who it deemed too nation- 
alistic or unreliable.'”” Strategic industries and key resources were put under the 
military jurisdiction, and workers there were subject to military discipline by 
virtue of the War Service Law (RGBI. 236/1912).!"8 The military leadership took 
advantage of its extraordinary wartime power and tried to depoliticize Austria 
for good, seeking to relegate civil administration and civil society to what it felt 
was their rightfully subservient status.'” 

Turning attention to war victim welfare in 1916 was therefore a logical step. 
The rising casualties meant that a large number of citizens would become cli- 
ents of the military’s despised competitors, the state civil administration or the 
crownlands’ many sectarian, nationalist politicians in the welfare field. For ex- 
ample, German and Czech nationalists in Bohemia had built their own compre- 
hensive networks of service providers that the central state decided to rely on to 
manage the expanding wartime child welfare.’”° Positioning itself as the main 
benefactor to the mobilized and their dependents could only help the military 
claim more resources and edge out others, especially those, such as the (Czech) 
nationalists, whom the military leadership saw as enemies. Steering social policy 
making was to occupy future political commanding heights in order to shape 
postwar Austria as the military leaders saw fit. 

The AOK’s intervention in late 1916 also came at a critical moment. By then 
the army was nearing the end of the manpower supply necessary to sustain the 
three-front war. In May 1916, the AOK had called up the draft cohort of 1898 
(age eighteen) seven months ahead of schedule to replenish the losses from pre- 
vious campaigns, after exhausting other ways to find men for military duties. 
Not many were left to be sent to the front.'”’ More disheartening, it was impos- 
sible to avoid the bitter reality that the Monarchy had lost its autonomy in the 
conduct of war and strategic planning. After repeated military disasters and the 
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attendant repeated need for German relief, the mid-1916 Brusilov offensive had 
ended Austria-Hungary as an independent power. German emperor Wilhelm II 
became the head of the united Eastern Front Supreme Command in September 
1916, and most Austrian units now belonged to army groups commanded by 
German generals and staffs. The Dual Monarchy was relegated to junior partner 
status and despised by the German military leadership.’ 

After the early 1916 optimism, the mid-1916 military disasters, and the en- 
suing political and diplomatic humiliation, the AOK ratcheted up its effort to 
shape the postwar society as compensation. It had no more patience for further 
discussion on warrior homesteading: “The question has been scientifically and 
repeatedly studied, discussed, and convincingly laid out by prominent people 
to the last detail so that any further commentary is dispensable.”!> The AOK’s 
vision had radicalized from the backward-looking, sedition-preventing defen- 
sive mechanism of the protection zone to an aggressively forward-looking and 
population-molding welfare program of people’s homesteads. The colonizing 
nature of warrior homesteads provided a glimmer of hope in the face of some 
Habsburg leaders’ frustrated expansionist ambitions. Before and during the war, 
some top Habsburg generals and diplomats were as aggressive as their European 
colleagues in pursuing, or at least scheming about, imperial expansion.!** If Ger- 
man supremacy in the east after mid-1916 precluded significant territorial gains 
or extensive Habsburg spheres of influence, there was the consolation prize of 
military colonization along the borders and, more intriguing to the generals, in 
the hinterland. Vacant internment, refugee, and POW camps, state-owned or 
confiscated properties, and depopulated areas were suggested as the first loca- 
tions, and many of these were not on the Monarchy’s margins.'” Internal col- 
onization, through warrior homesteads, would be the way to bring about the 
generals’ hierarchal, authoritarian, agrarian, and apolitical postwar Austria. 

Radical fantasies were both appealing and difficult to realize in a desperate 
time. Before the AOK intervention, some very small, scattered local and private 
initiatives for warrior homesteads were undertaken.'”° The Joint War Minis- 
try’s own War Welfare Office began serious discussion about the idea in late 
1915." In Tyrol, an Innsbruck warrior homestead association and several simi- 
lar lobbying groups were founded after the February 1916 Housing Conference. 
In the first half of 1916, Tyrolean officials identified several vacant properties 
that could potentially become warrior homesteads. Meetings and lectures were 
held in March and April to draw up implementation guidelines, when officials 
from the Tyrol and Vorarlberg Governor’s Office found themselves having to 
change the guidelines’ wording to preempt misunderstandings—the project was 
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to focus on strengthening the loyal elements, not promoting Germanization in 
South Tyrol.'*8 But even in receptive Tyrol, the project did not take off. In Feb- 
ruary 1917, the Tyrolean Provincial Commission for the Care of Homecoming 
Soldiers had to reiterate its interest in the warrior homestead idea to all commu- 
nities and asked them to relaunch the survey of potentially suitable properties. 
The local responses following the initial May 1916 request, as it turned out, were 
often based on misunderstandings.!” 

The AOK’s ideal, a large-scale, government-backed project, never came close 
to fruition. Throughout 1916 and most of 1917, military officials in the War 
Welfare Office repeatedly ran up against the insurmountable dual obstacles 
of financial constraints and legal concerns. How to retain “ownership” of the 
homesteads after granting them to disabled soldiers was a major legal hurdle. 
Nor were the civilian ministries, despite the lip service they paid, enthused by 
the December 1916 AOK proposal. In private, a senior Commerce Ministry of 
ficial called it “very amateurish” and thought that the memorandum only served 
to show the military’s support for a centralized state welfare system, which was 
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good news for the ongoing planning for a Social Welfare Ministry.'*? Central 


state—directed and —managed warrior homesteads remained on the drawing 
board, despite repeated attempts at more modest projects.!*! 

Reviewing war victim welfare documents transferred from the Interior Minis- 
try in spring 1918, Friedrich Hock of the newly established Social Welfare Minis- 
try wrote on the last page of what was the Interior Ministry's copy of the AOK’s 
December 1916 memorandum that it “contains no new aspect that is not already 
in formal negotiation.”'** Hock, who started his welfare administrator career in 
the War Welfare Office and later led the war victim welfare division in the post- 
war Social Ministry,’ acknowledged that the memorandum reflected and, toa 
large extent, set the agenda for the broader planning in immediate and long-term 


war victim welfare reforms.!*4 


The December 1916 memorandum raised the po- 
litical stakes of welfare provision for disabled soldiers. But it was ironic that some 
military leaders lamented the absence of a proactive, central welfare authority 
that could have led the way from the beginning of the war.’ Given the extraor- 
dinary power the AOK enjoyed before the Reichsrat reconvened in May 1917, if 
the military leadership had determined to do so, it could have done much more 
for warrior homesteads in particular and war victim welfare in general. Disabled 
soldiers’ welfare, in the end, was for the generals a means to a political end after 
the war had gone horribly wrong, the canvas upon which military leaders pro- 


jected their fantasies in the midst of the “hopeless mess.” 
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State-Society Relations Reframed 


With successive legislation on care provision for war victims between 1875 and 
1918, the Imperial Austrian state gradually put its fate in the hands of its citi- 
zens—and not only in the form of their battlefield performance. Collectively, 
these laws confirmed the state’s provider role, redefined the state-citizen rela- 
tionship, and created expectations. Without admitting or even being conscious 
of this gradual development, the Imperial Austrian state had made a pact with 
its citizens: the latter would fight on the state’s behalf, and the state would take 
care of their and their families’ needs. Contemporaneous with and prompted 
by the democratization of political culture, the Austrian state reactively but cu- 
mulatively created a potentially huge welfare clientele in wartime, and the state’s 
delivery on its promises became a visible yardstick for its legitimacy. 

When the real test came, the pre-1914 framework, even with wartime addi- 
tions and revisions, proved vastly inadequate. Aside from the older laws’ anach- 
ronistic stipulations and focus skewed toward career officers, the sheer scale and 
duration of the war far outstripped anyone’s imagination and preparation. Sim- 
ply taking care of the short-and long-term needs of soldiers and their families 
demanded an unprecedented amount of resources and manpower. To implement 
the necessary welfare measures, new welfare actors, public and private, had to be 
mobilized or created. 

The “public” welfare providers capitalized on the population’s patriotic and 
philanthropic outpouring to mobilize additional social resources for the state’s 
war effort.'°6 The three major central war welfare agencies, the War Welfare OF 
fice of the Joint War Ministry, the Austrian Interior Ministry’s War Assistance 
Bureau and its War Assistance Fund, and the ubiquitous semiofficial Austrian 
Red Cross,'*” not to mention various crownland funds providing assistance to 
local war victims and soldiers’ dependents, all relied on donated money to fund 
services. Despite its close collaboration with the military, the Red Cross orga- 
nizations, for example, depended on the general public, other charitable orga- 
nizations, and voluntary personnel—many of them women—to sustain their 
ever-expanding operations.'** These included operating and staffing field hos- 
pitals, medical evacuation, treatment and long-term convalescence care in the 
hinterland, and recruiting and training nurses for the military and integrating 
private care initiatives.'”? 

New state welfare agencies, moreover, needed civil society and local notables 
to offer the necessary services to disabled soldiers. From its 1915 beginning, the 
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FIGURE 2.2. A nurse reading in the makeshift hospital ward that was converted 
from a building’s corridor, ca. 1916. Many wartime hospitals were set up in 


public buildings, often in schools, to treat the unprecedented number of 
severely wounded soldiers. The wartime military medical services relied on 


volunteer nurses to function. ONB/ Vienna WK1/ALB095/28399. 


official Imperial-Royal War Invalid Job Placement Service relied on the good- 
will of private citizens and organizations to fulfill its missions. At least in three 
crownlands, it was unsalaried volunteers, with no official titles, who founded 
and led these new state agencies.“ At the lower, district level, the official job 
placement service could not function without private individuals and local dig- 
nitaries. Oftentimes it was all-volunteer care committees that offered disabled 
veterans advice about the local labor market and served as the intermediary be- 
tween them and the crownland bureaus."! At the time of urgent needs, civic 
leaders were embraced and courted by the state because they possessed indis- 
pensable knowledge and social networks. They were anointed as a new breed of 
“officials” to cover the new ground the central state felt obligated to cover but 
was unable to. At the local level, this flexibility was the only conceivable solution 
to bridge the gap between the state’s limited capabilities and its increasingly 
expansive promises. 
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The blurring of the lines between the official and the unofficial and between 
state and society shows the flexibility of Austrian officials in co-opting and con- 
trolling civil society's contributions. It is also a reminder of the degree to which 
civil society was willing to offer resources to support the war-waging state.'? 
War enthusiasm may have worn increasingly thin, but civic welfare activism 
testifies to both the tenacity of civil society under tight bureaucratic-military 
control on the one hand and the deep investment by certain sectors of Austrian 
society in the Habsburg cause on the other.“ This consenting activism is one 
important reason why the Imperial Austrian state survived so long despite cata- 
strophic casualties and repeated battlefront disasters. And since the state needed 
those private or civic welfare actors for both battlefront and home front, the 
nonstate welfare actors gained a realm for politically meaningful “public” action 
when conventional politics was suppressed, and they even gained the confidence 
and leverage to challenge state authorities. The AOK’s dream to depoliticize civil 
society was simply impossible.'# 

The improvised system that uneasily bound many welfare actors and pro- 
grams together was neither adequate nor sustainable. There were simply too 
many points of friction and conflict, not to mention the inherent challenge of 
taking care of so many needy citizens with no end in sight. The improvised sys- 
tem handled a huge number of cases, but this did not mean they were handled 
satisfactorily. The postwar claim that nearly 80 percent of all disabled soldiers 
had resumed gainful economic activities,'* even if true, did not prove that the 
patchwork system was the main reason. A new field of war welfare had emerged, 
but it urgently needed integration, long-term strategies, and, above all, more re- 
sources. Internal colonization was not the answer. 


CHAPTER THREE 





A Social Offensive on the Home Front 


HE DEVASTATING WAR GREATLY strained the Austrian home front 

not long after the hostilities began. Flour and bread had to be rationed 

in Vienna beginning in April 1915.! The situation in the crownlands 
began to deteriorate drastically in 1916.* The successive harvest failures of 1916 
and 1917 were compounded by the military’s insistence on feeding its soldiers 
at the expense of civilians, rapid inflation, the vicissitudes of military actions 
in former key agricultural regions such as Galicia, and the general shortages of 
labor, manure, and draft animals due to mobilization and fighting. By the end of 
the war, a “non-self-providing” Viennese resident was entitled to rations totaling 
only 830.9 calories per day. In reality, Austrians on the home front often had 
access to even less than that amount.’ Subsistence crisis had serious political 
consequences. It weakened the home front’s willingness to “hold out” for the 
promised victory and seriously undermined social solidarity. The Habsburg 
state’s legitimacy was in question.‘ 

Austrian state officials and the new emperor Karl himself were not oblivious 
to the social-political crisis at hand. Faced with the deprivations and perceived 
societal degradation,’ they did not wait for the elusive battlefront victory to mag- 
ically cure home-front ills. In spring of 1917, the Austrian central state began a 
last-gasp but bona fide comprehensive welfare state expansion. This social offen- 
sive on the home front was an ambitious plan to greatly expand the central state’s 
promise to and purview over society; officials in Vienna sought to actively build 
up the state’s capabilities both to supply the population’s immediate needs and 
address long-term social problems. 

The social offensive of 1917-1918 was war-induced welfare state building. 
Suffering from both its late timing and the same material shortages it sought 
to alleviate, the social offensive did not save the Monarchy, and it has there- 
fore attracted little scholarly attention. However, it was a key moment in the 
long-term development of the Austrian welfare state, paving the way for a more 
active and interventionist state during the First Republic. Some aspects of the 
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social administrative apparatus at the Republic’s disposal could trace their ori- 
gins directly to the reform measures taken during the social offensive. 

Reconstructing the development in war victim welfare during the Monar- 
chy’s last months helps shed light on the motivations and concrete measures of 
the social offensive. A centralizing as well as expansive reform of the war victim 
welfare system was from the very beginning a key component of the social offen- 
sive. Through ambitious organizational initiatives, the state civil administration 
wanted to consolidate the war welfare field and to become the primary caring 
agent in war victim welfare. 

The focus of this chapter is on the formation of the new Social Welfare Min- 
istry,’ its 5 March 1918 infrastructure reform concerning disabled soldiers’ wel- 
fare, and the different visions for the future war victim welfare that emerged 
after mid-1917. By probing the institutional and structural dynamics at work, 
changes in the war victim welfare system reveal fundamental transformations 
in the role of the Austrian state and its relations with citizens. The competing 
plans for a new war welfare law anticipated the elevation of war victims in the 
political imagination and legitimacy on the one hand and the point of departure 
in designing the postwar system on the other. In this regard, the social offensive 
set the stage for war victim politics in the Austrian First Republic and beyond. 


The Emergence of a Rehabilitative Ministry 


The idea of setting up a central agency to design, coordinate, and implement 
social policies was not entirely new to wartime Austria, but the real impetus 
for a dedicated Ministry of Social Welfare was the First World War’s imme- 
diate and expected longer-term social consequences. With the new emperor 
Karl’s backing, Joseph Maria Baernreither, minister without portfolio in the 
Clam-Martinic cabinet (December 1916 to June 1917) and a veteran advocate 
for youth welfare reforms, began in early 1917 to work on a detailed proposal 
for an integrated Social Welfare Ministry. In Baernreither’s view, the govern- 
ment was “forced onto the path of social reforms” for two reasons. The first 
was the socioeconomic need to protect and regenerate national strength, which 
had been drained by war losses and the population’s deteriorating health. The 
second reason was overtly political: “The millions returning from the trenches” 
expected to see a more comprehensive welfare provision at home; otherwise “so- 
cial eruptions” were inevitable. The central state had to take the lead because 
“people expect[ed] example-setting action of the state . . . especially look[ing] 
for its forceful guidance, leadership, and organization of all state and voluntary 
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efforts.” A new Social Ministry embodying “new ideas and institutions” was a 
necessary expression of the government’s resolve and sense of urgency. Baern- 
reither used the ongoing revolution in Russia to warn his colleagues of the con- 
sequence of hesitation. 

His proposal was accepted in principle by the cabinet on 25 March 1917, and 
Minister-President Count Clam-Martinic began to draft an imperial speech 
that would initiate formal preparations for the new ministry. Emperor Karl’s 
handwritten note, dated 1 June, closely followed the proposal’s productivity 
argument but left out the revolution-prevention one. It made the connection 
between the war and the state’s new social mission crystal clear: “Guided by my 
wish to confront, in the best possible way, the consequence of the long-lasting 
war—a loss in national strength—and to secure a concentration of the activities 
of the central state, the autonomous administration, and the society at large 
addressing that loss, I resolve to create a Ministry of National Health and Social 
Welfare.”? 

In the early conception, this new ministry's main areas of responsibility were 
to be “combating wartime epidemics, social welfare services for war-damaged 
persons and surviving dependents of fallen soldiers,” and other “big, interrelated 
issues” such as public health, youth welfare, housing, and social insurance.’ War 
victim welfare was listed in the emperor’s note before all other long-standing 
social policy items except epidemics. Its prominence was because, according to 
Baernreither, “the most precious capital, people . . . should be preserved as part 
of productive society.”!! 

Political wrangling in summer 1917 forced the shelving of the original plan to 
combine health and welfare agendas under one single authority. A second hand- 
written note by the emperor, dated 7 October, served as the Ministry of Social 
Welfare’s formal founding.” The Reichsrat was bypassed in the process until the 
very last step: the parliament had to pass a law to adjust other ministries’ legally 
defined jurisdictions so as to concentrate the specified social policy agendas in 
the Social Welfare Ministry. But before both chambers of the Reichsrat did so 
in November and December, respectively, an embryonic ministry and the social 
minister were already in place.’ 

Asa response to social pressures and public protest and in the context of the 
reconvened Reichsrat, the Seidler government’s extraparliamentary approach to 
establishing the new ministry—following the precedent of establishing the Min- 
istry of Public Works with an imperial note in 1908—was especially striking. 
It was unclear whether this strategy originated from a tactical concern to avoid 
premature tainting by nationalist politics or the authoritarian, depoliticizing 
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reform dreams still harbored by some in government circles.'* The wording of 
the imperial note indicates that, even if the Social Welfare Ministry was a re- 
sponse to popular pressure, the facade of imperial beneficence and paternalistic 
initiative had to be upheld. 

The two-article law that gave the Social Ministry some traces of parliamen- 
tary approval was terse and technical. But the Seidler government’s “Explana- 
tions” for the proposed law, presented to the Reichsrat on 16 October 1917, in 
fact comprised a master plan for welfare state building. All five main policy 
areas envisioned for the new Social Welfare Ministry in the report—youth wel- 
fare, welfare for “war-damaged persons” and survivors of fallen soldiers (i-e., war 
victims), social insurance, labor law and worker protection, and housing ser- 
vices—were discussed as direct or indirect responses to the social and economic 
realities created or exacerbated by the ongoing war.’’ For example, the need for 
a specialized and flexible Youth Welfare Office within the new ministry was 
presented as a solution to the “failures of familial upbringing” due to wartime 
social dislocation.'* Likewise, in charting a more comprehensive social insurance 
system for the future, the report suggested that the existing workers’ accident 
insurance system’s facilities and experience would be both the conduit and the 
reference for improving military welfare services.” 

An interventionist central state was proclaimed through the Social Welfare 
Ministry’s primary mission: “vigorously tending to the national weal as well as 
improving the conditions of working and less well-off social classes.” The Aus- 
trian central state would proactively manage social issues in the five key areas, 
some of which, such as youth welfare and housing shortages, had previously been 
marginal to or even totally outside of the central state’s purview. Without dis- 
counting the work done by crownland and local authorities as well as private 
organizations, the legislative report made it clear that all the current welfare 
actors in these areas would be drawn into the supervisory orbit of the new min- 
istry.'* The central government planned to offer regular subsidies to encourage 
their continued contributions. But the new ministry would also actively advise, 
assist, and control nonstate service providers.'? Carrots and sticks—monetary 
incentives and the implied threat of legal or administrative sanction—were to 
make nonstate welfare actors fall in line with what the central state deemed 
appropriate and necessary. 

The new Social Welfare Ministry was the state civil administration’s assertion 
of authority vis-a-vis other welfare providers. The return of the Reichsrat meant 
that parliamentarians complained publicly about the below-subsistence-level 
provision for working-class disabled soldiers and the fact that these disabled men 
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had to rely on charities to get by.*” This may have convinced the government to 
pursue a more centralized approach to welfare expansion in order to prove its 
sincerity and capability in assisting the citizens in need. This development was 
all the more significant because bureaucratic centralization was not in the origi- 
nal blueprint. In the spring 1917 design, the new ministry’s executive vehicle was 
meant to be flexible, collaborative, expertise driven, and nonbureaucratic. What 
Baernreither envisioned then was a welfare infrastructure built on “autonomous 
corporate bodies, self-help organizations, voluntary associations, etc.” and run 
by contract employees who were experts in what they were tasked to do.”' A 
nimble agency, not just another rigid paper pusher, would be the realization of 
his long-term dream of a central yet nonbureaucratic leading authority, an inno- 
vation in the Austrian civil administration fit for the changed environment.” 

Baernreither’s innovative social ministry and his dream of becoming the first 
social minister were thwarted in a striking advance of parliamentary influence 
in Imperial Austria’s final months.” After the reconvening of the Reichsrat in 
May 1917, and with the parties’ sudden willingness to engage in normal par- 
liamentary give-and-take, the Seidler government needed to appease various 
nationalist factions. Baernreither’s association with the German nationalists 
became a liability. The planned ministry was split into two, headed by ministers 
representing a balance of the nationalities, in order to secure a progovernment 
majority in the Reichsrat.** Despite Baernreither’s wish to continue after the fall 
of the Clam-Martinic government,” Emperor Karl relieved him of his duties 
in August. Viktor Mataja, the head of the Commerce Ministry’s Social Policy 
Division since 1908, took over the bulk of the preparation work and became the 
first social minister on 22 December 1917.”° 

Still, the mission of the new Social Welfare Ministry closely followed the 
rationale Baernreither had proposed in March. In discussing the need for a 
more comprehensive social insurance system, the government's “Explanations” 
emphasized “mitigation of economic consequences of damages to health and 
ability to work.” As for medical care and welfare services for disabled soldiers, 
it was even more overtly rehabilitative and productivity oriented: “The efforts 
[rehabilitative care under the auspice of the central state]... aim to achieve the 
goal of preserving and strengthening the war-disabled person’s ability to work to 
the largest possible extent, so that the majority of invalids will return to society 
as members who not only have joie de vivre and enjoy a productive life, but also 
are ready to rejoin the national economy in suitable ways.””” 

Offering welfare services to war victims was likened to offering social insur- 
ance or statuary protection to the working population, as the same “ability to 
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work” justification was invoked. In both cases, the general productive power of 
society was the ultimate measure, and providing for the disabled was a means 
to salvage what was left in them for the good of the national economy. The 
talk of “national strength” meant specifically their economic productivity. The 
ministry was thus conceived discursively more as the administrator of the Aus- 
trian state’s remedial and rehabilitative efforts than as the culmination of the 
decades-long demand for a labor-protecting, rights-based social policy.** Nor was 
it presented explicitly as a ministry of paternalistic sympathy or dynastic charity, 
though it carried those connotations. In a time of horrific losses and suffering, 
the Social Ministry was sold to the public as much as a ministry of care as a 
ministry of (long-term) economic recovery. 

Most parliamentarians welcomed the new Social Welfare Ministry but com- 
plained about not being given the chance to pass a law to create it in the first 
place.” Nevertheless, the Reichsrat was ready to move on and even gave the gov- 
ernment more power to move additional jurisdictions from other ministries to 
the Social Ministry as it saw fit in the future.*° 

Thus, the Social Welfare Ministry received not only a wide-ranging mandate 
to rehabilitate the wounded bodies and the body politic but also a license for 
future expansion. Under the pressure of the war, the importance of social pol- 
icy to the Austrian state’s viability was finally recognized. Born in the months 
of the revival of parliamentary politics, its founding was nonetheless extrapar- 
liamentary. An emperor's gesture of paternalistic care, it was presented as an 
economy-centered solution for the postwar future. As social strains became po- 
litical dangers, the rehabilitative ministry was also to rehabilitate the battered 
Monarchy itself. 


Centralizing Reformers and Crownland Old Hands 


In the new Social Welfare Ministry, the Second Division was responsible for 
organizing and supervising the provision of “welfare for war-damaged persons.”*! 
But not all civilian benefits or beneficiaries were moved under its jurisdiction.» 
Only through a later official announcement were dependents of the disabled and 
survivors of the fallen, with some exceptions, subject to the new Social Minis- 
try’s purview.” The real challenge, moreover, was to make the Social Ministry 
relevant in the welfare field. It was legally the top authority for the nonmilitary 
side of war victim welfare, but for all intents and purposes it was a new player 
in a field that had taken shape before its emergence. Aside from the crown- 
land-level Provincial Commissions for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers, the 
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Social Ministry did not have a ready infrastructure in place, either. The months 
of rapidly deteriorating supply of material goods and labor unrest in early 1918 
certainly did not help to translate its authority on paper into real power. How, 
and with what instruments, could it bring the social offensive on the home front 
to welfare clients—all citizens of Imperial Austria—and shore up popular sup- 
port for the imperial state? 

The Social Ministry, declared the government, needed to harness the com- 
bined forces of the central state, autonomous authorities of the crownlands, and 
voluntary organizations in the welfare field. Otherwise the new welfare offen- 
sive stood no chance of succeeding.* For all that, the Viennese welfare officials 
needed to know who the players on the ground were and what they were doing 
in the current patchwork “system.” But this information was exactly what the 
new ministerial officials did not have. The government admitted as much by 
including “immediately gain|ing] an overview of the existing care facilities, and 
then expand[ing] them” as one of the ministry's first tasks. 

Just two days after becoming operational on 1 January 1918, the Second Di- 
vision asked each Provincial Commission for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers 
to prepare a list of all organizations that provided care and assistance to disabled 
soldiers and their dependents in their respective crownlands. It had to include 
organizations of all sizes and shapes and operating at all levels—crownland, dis- 


trict, and communal.*° 


Surveying the welfare field was the ministry’s first step 
in building the basis for future policies and interventions. 

In the absence of any such reliable overview, the Second Division’s officials 
called in crownland officials for consultation. In a wide-ranging discussion 
on 14 January 1918, Staff Director Ackerl of the Styrian Commission for the 
Care of Homecoming Soldiers, Second Division Chief Otto von Gasteiger, and 
Gasteiger’s deputy Friedrich Hock went over Ackerl’s experience and discussed 
options for the immediate future.” The three officials agreed that “one-stop 
shops” for welfare clients were best opened at the level of the administrative 
district or even lower at the community level, in order to foster a closer relation- 
ship with individual disabled clients.** With these “one-stop-shops,” the goal was 
to finish processing each new case within twenty-four hours. The head of the 
office should be the actual manager of war victim affairs, with sufficient power 
and prestige to lead disparate actors in the same direction. The best candidate, 
therefore, would be the district commissioner, who led the entire district govern- 
ment and reported to the crownland governor. Acceptable alternatives would be 


mayors or respected local “private persons.” 
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The choice of directors for the new district-level war victim welfare offices 
was a good example of the reform’s centralizing ethos. Appointing district 
commissioners to direct these offices meant having the central state’s top rep- 
resentative in each district leading the new effort. The proposed alternative to 
district commissioners, on the other hand—mayors or respected local “private 
persons”—might at first look like a mere continuation of the pre-Social Ministry 
practice of relying on local notables. But in the context of the social offensive, 
there was an important difference: these notables would serve as part of a new 
welfare bureaucracy and be subject to much tighter control. The officials at the 
meeting agreed that from then on, “job placement service should be organized 
by official or semi-official authorities, and not left to private hands. Employers 
and employees should cooperate, and the government should keep an eye on it.”° 
Local volunteers would act as state officials who happened to be local dignitaries 
when carrying out what Vienna ordered. Following this path, the new welfare 
operation at district or lower level would in effect étatize previously autonomous 
local welfare actors. 

Against this centralizing backdrop, the meeting participants’ ideas about 
funding these new bridgeheads of state welfare intervention seemed to be con- 
tradictory. Ackerl, Gasteiger, and Hock thought that the new district welfare 
offices should take advantage of private collection drives and community do- 
nations as much as possible. Only after available local resources were exhausted 
should the Provincial Commissions become involved. Direct cash infusions 
from Vienna were to be the last resort, though state credit was deemed inevita- 
ble. Previous experience with private donations showed that “ifsomeone has his 
money in [the welfare services], then his interest in it will last longer.” There- 
fore, the new district war victim offices should remind philanthropic “private 
persons” that their contribution to the state’s war victim welfare office was nec- 
essary."! The officials wanted to encourage a positive feedback loop to reinforce 
civil society’s interest in the endeavor by highlighting its key role in local ser- 
vices. Ideally, any direct welfare interventions by the state would attract, rather 
than discourage, more societal resources to the state’s cause. 

The much-promoted proposal of warrior homestead colonies was also a topic 
for discussion in the meeting. Unlike the eager military commanders, the gath- 
ered welfare officials were not enthusiastic at all. They pointed out that any 
colony project was unlikely to materialize, “for no one has donated the neces- 
sary land, and building costs would simply be prohibitive.” Moreover, if many 
disabled soldiers lived close to one another in such settlements, “it only breeds 
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unjustified demands and leads them astray into dissatisfaction.” These con- 
cerns about practicality and social control discouraged the officials from spend- 
ing time on the question.* After the meeting, the idea resurfaced from time to 
time in different guises, but it was never at the top of the ministerial officials’ 
agenda.” Its inclusion in the Seidler government’s “Explanations” seemed to be 
a way to satisfy a specific constituency—likely German nationalists and their 
allies in the military—to ensure the passage of the proposed law and the accep- 
tance of the new Social Ministry. 

Gasteiger and Hock then took a momentous step in launching the reform of 
the war victim welfare “system”: uniting the Provincial Commissions and the 
crownland Bureaus of the War Invalid Job Placement Service. Arguing that “job 
placement, in the end, is only the last link in the chain of indispensable welfare 
service for any individual case” and could “achieve complete success only if it has 
intimate contact with the other welfare measures,” they told crownland gover- 
nors that the current dual-track arrangement, which separated follow-up treat- 
ment, occupational counseling, and (re)training (under the Provincial Commis- 
sions’ watch) from the job placement service (run by the Job Placement Bureaus) 
was “not always in the war invalids’ best interest.” Because all the medical care 
and welfare services before the actual job placement were under the commis- 
sions jurisdiction, the Social Ministry wanted the commissions to absorb the 
agendas of the Imperial-Royal Job Placement Service. 

The decision to unite the services and put the commissions fully in charge in 
the crownlands had nevertheless had a much longer gestation process. The Job 
Placement Service system had more extensive contacts and networks of represen- 
tatives below the crownland level, while the commissions were mostly coordinat- 
ing points, without their own executive arms directly reaching welfare clients. 
As reform ideas were considered in 1917, it was not a foregone conclusion that 
the new Social Ministry reforms would favor the Provincial Commissions. A 
Styrian Job Placement Service Bureau memorandum sent to the Interior Min- 
istry on 17 March 1917, for example, suggested that a merger of the crownland 
bureaus with each crownland’s general labor exchange could constitute the core 
ofa more holistic labor market intervention. With an eye on the postwar influx 
of “healthy” veterans, the Styrians argued that the Job Placement Bureau already 
had a network to make the general crownland labor exchange more effective in 
overcoming disabled men’s current high failure rate in landing jobs despite a 
general labor shortage. The upgraded labor exchange could also help disabled 
men competing with “healthy” veterans after the war.*’ In essence, the Styrian 
officials offered an alternative path of consolidation that focused on the nature 
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of the specific service to be provided (job placement), rather than the target of 
the service (disabled soldier).“” Absorbing the Job Placement Bureaus into the 
Provincial Commissions, then, was not the only or even predetermined option 
for reorganization. 

However, the Social Ministry officials were unconvinced by the performance 
of the current dual-track system. They pointed out that “often in the process 
of job placement, the results of follow-up treatment, job (re)training, and oc- 
cupational counseling, which are crucial for individualized job placement, are 
not taken into consideration. Consequently invalids often fail to secure more 
permanent employment.”* The solution to this allegedly self-defeating practice 
was to consolidate all the services for disabled soldiers into one single author- 
ity everywhere. In the 14 January 1918 meeting between Ackerl, Gasteiger, and 
Hock, they concluded that “the Imperial-Royal War Invalid Job Placement Ser- 
vice is too independent. It seems more effective to just dissolve it and incorporate 
its functions back into the Provincial Commission” as a preferable direction of 
reform.” The merger of the two tracks was decided. 

The “newcomer” ministry had to proceed cautiously after deciding for the 
Provincial Commissions as the surviving agencies after the merger. The Vien- 
nese officials knew that crownland Job Placement Bureau staff were often vol- 
unteers and difficult to replace for reasons of cost, and their goodwill toward 
the new Social Ministry was indispensable for the upcoming reforms. Despite 
internal agreement among his deputies that more talks would probably not 
change many minds, Gasteiger invited the heads of the Job Placement Service’s 
crownland bureaus to a meeting on 7 February to “preemptively soothe any sen- 
sitivities that the (merger) decision could possibly stir up among [them].” Addi- 
tionally, some bureau directors, given their crownlands’ complicated political 
dynamics, were invited to meet with Gasteiger and his staff individually.° The 
new, reformed organization could not afford to alienate the old hands from the 
job placement services. 

The February meeting offered a window onto the crownland welfare officials’ 
views of the disabled men they served. When Gasteiger strategically phrased the 
merger as “planned concentration” and “connection” of services aiming to rem- 
edy the ineffectiveness of a “complete separation of the job placement agendas 
from that of the Provincial Commissions,” crownland job placement officials 
argued the main problem was the clients themselves, something that the merger 
itself would not solve. The Upper Austrian Bureau representative, Trade Inspec- 
tor Aich, pointed out that there were 1,242 disabled soldiers registered as job 
seekers at the Linz Bureau in 1917. Only 446 really needed placement services, 
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because there were 550 farmers on top of those who could find work or support 
for themselves. Most of the real job seekers unfortunately wanted only cleri- 
cal positions. The local military administration indiscriminately heeded these 
wishes and exhausted the available positions too quickly.*' The lack of effective- 
ness was due to clients’ unrealistic preferences not aligning with what the Job 
Placement Bureaus could find for them. 

Mote crucially, Aich reported that many job-seeking disabled men were of 
“low moral quality.” At one point, among the 295 job seekers under consider- 
ation, only 41 percent had no criminal record. Furthermore, if the bureau found 
a suitable job for a client, the chances that he would keep it were low; after one 
year, only 20 percent of placed clients stayed in the places to which they were 
referred, 33 percent left because of “wanderlust,” and 12 percent left because of 
assorted shortcomings (“embezzlement, etc.”). Aich’s view was echoed by others. 
In Lower Austria, 25,947 open positions were reported to the bureau in 1917, but 
only 6,939 of the job-seeking disabled soldiers were placed in employment. The 
Austrian Silesian representative concurred, saying that the job placement staff 
had to treat the disabled men like “big children.”” In job placement officials’ ex- 
perience, many clients were fickle, ungrateful, prone to wanderlust and/or legal 
troubles, and unwilling to devote themselves to productive activities. 

If the clients themselves caused many difficulties, the job placement leaders 
felt it was unfair to attribute the ineffectiveness to the care committees and “the 
incompetence of the leading personalities” up and down the job placement sys- 
tem. Aich argued that lacking industrial centers limited employment opportuni- 
ties in Upper Austria. The solution was not to blame the quality of the personnel 
and the resources at their disposal but to increase the quantity of both. It was 
difficult to recruit volunteers to work on local job placement. The success of any 
future endeavor would hinge on “offering an adequate honorarium.”™ 

During the meeting, Aich and some of the provincial officials were obviously 
unhappy with the Viennese officials using their words to highlight the job place- 
ment system’s alleged inadequacy and explain away their achievements.** The 
Moravian representative talked about his Brinn/Brno staff having gathered 
4,022 available position offerings, handled 2,441 job applications, and com- 
pleted 1,156 successful placements in 1917 (a 47.4 percent success rate). The Vi- 
ennese officials were not impressed. Gasteiger emphatically reminded everyone 
that the Moravian “success” was attributed to many things the Moravian Bureau 
did “beyond the framework of mere job placement service,” without specifying 


these extracurricular services.° Gasteiger and his deputies made it clear that 
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they did not believe the results of the “mere framework of job placement service” 
justified its separate existence. 

On the other hand, Gasteiger and his deputies welcomed experiences that 
“proved” the advantage of the planned merger. In Carinthia, “the offices of 
the general secretary of the Provincial Commission and the director of the Job 
Placement Bureau are united” in one person, and the officials from both organi- 
zations participated in job counseling sessions. Neither Gasteiger nor his lieuten- 
ants felt the need to explain the Carinthian experience away as being the result 
of something “beyond the framework”—a de facto Provincial Commission—led 
integration of the two systems.” 

Gasteiger had called the meeting to preempt “sensitivities,” but despite the 
obvious lack of enthusiasm of crownland bureau directors in attendance,” any 
reservations they harbored were not expressed until Gasteiger took too heavy a 
hand in steering the discussion in favor of his merger project. Even so, no one 
objected when he declared that all participants agreed to the merger at the end of 
the meeting.’ On behalf of a newcomer ministry to the war victim welfare field, 
Gasteiger and his deputies did not want to—and could not—impose policy in 
a top-down fashion. They sought to build support from both the Provincial 
Commissions—the “winners”—and the Job Placement Bureaus—the “losers.” 
On 7 February, the ministerial officials’ insecurity might have gotten the better 
of them. The crownland “sensitivities” they sought to soothe, ironically, bub- 
bled to the surface because of their defensive overreaction. Fortunately, everyone 
agreed that reforms were necessary. Aich’s suggestion that grassroots welfare vol- 
unteers should be compensated even echoed the ministerial intention to étatize 
and regularize welfare actors. Gasteiger and his deputies were not preaching to 
the choir, but they did not have to face open opposition either. 


The Reform of 5 March 1918 


What did the social offensive mean for war victims and welfare actors on the 
ground? Beyond improvements to living allowances in 1917 and adding the spe- 
cial state subsidies in 1918, reforms to the apparatus that delivered the care and 
welfare services were clearly a priority, especially after the 7 February meeting in 
Vienna. But what would the new organization of war victim welfare look like, 
how would it be carried out, and what difference would it make? Grassroots 
volunteer welfare officials were anxious. Those who ran district-level care com- 


mittees on behalf of the crownland bureaus repeatedly asked for clarifications. 
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In Upper Austria, the Provincial Commission had to reassure all fourteen dis- 
trict care committees that their contribution continued to be valued and that 
their “spirit of sacrifice” had successfully “foster[ed] self-sufficiency” among 
disabled men.” 

Linz officials assumed the upcoming reform would be a continuation of 
previous developments: mobilizing more local societal resources to cover new 
services ordered by Vienna but with the locals still managing them more or less 
autonomously. The Provincial Commission told local volunteer officials that 
the all-inclusive district welfare centers correctly rumored to be coming would 
not constitute an entirely new system. Moreover, the fourteen district care com- 
mittees of the Job Placement Bureau already served as the fourteen district com- 
mittees of the Provincial Commission in Upper Austria; volunteer officials in 
the districts wore two hats.“ The care committees were urged to carry on their 
work as usual and told that their managing directors would be given proper 
honoraria.” To address the foreseeable additional workload, the Linz officials 
suggested recruiting more volunteers. 

The Upper Austrians would be surprised. The Social Welfare Ministry’s first 
major reform in war victim welfare was not a mere expansion of the current 
model. On 5 March 1918, the social minister issued a directive to all Provincial 
Commissions entitled “Welfare for the War-Damaged; Organizational Mea- 
sures,”** in which he detailed immediate organizational reforms for war victim 
services. The seemingly straightforward plan envisioned an aggressive expansion 
of the central state that not only highlighted the growth of its social service 
portfolio but also had lasting influence: it built up the administrative apparatus 
and norms on which the Austrian First Republic would rely to deliver its wel- 
fare services. 

The directive proclaimed the central state’s two immediate goals for war vic- 
tim welfare. First, current welfare organizations should be expanded so that the 
state could “actually guarantee service coverage to all disabled soldiers.” Second, 
each disabled soldier should receive individualized services according to his spe- 
cific circumstances. These two goals, once achieved, would help the disabled 
soldier welfare system accomplish its primary mission: “reintegrating war inva- 
lids into the economic life” of the country.® This mission, echoing the Social 
Welfare Ministry’s overall rehabilitative focus on economic productivity, also 
remained unchanged, though not unchallenged by war victims. 

However, the directive did not break new ground in terms of the civil ad- 
ministration’s main services for disabled soldiers: follow-up treatment for in- 
juries, job (re)training, occupational counseling, job placement, and measures 
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necessary to enable disabled veterans’ economic self-sufficiency, following the 
military-civilian division of labor agreed on in 1915. What was new were the 
detailed instructions on how to deliver these services and who would do so.°° 

To achieve full coverage and individualized service, the ministry ordered a 
massive expansion of infrastructure at the subcrownland level. Until then, the 
primary “local” disabled soldier welfare agency was each crownland’s Provin- 
cial Commission for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers. Below the crownland 
level were volunteer-based, autonomous care committees working only on job 
placement matters; in some crownlands there were no care committees at all. 
The Provincial Commission was not a suitable instrument for the new tasks; 
its crownland-wide jurisdiction was too unwieldy to be “successful as a direct 
provider of individualized welfare service,” and its officials usually had full-time 
duties elsewhere and worked on war victim issues only on the side.” A new, more 
robust service-delivery structure was needed to shorten the physical and social 
distance between welfare officials and their clients. 

The district-level Invalid Office (Invalidenamt), under the supervision of the 
Provincial Commission, was to spearhead this new service-delivery structure. 
It would be a new kind of official first-line “one-stop shop,” carrying out wel- 
fare measures as part of the Vienna-led state civil administration. It was also 
expected to build more personal relationships between individual clients and 
state officials. The Invalid Office had to be nimble, well informed, and alert to 
local details in order to “take into consideration every case’s specifics, and make 
decisions that correspond to the client’s personality, his family circumstances, 
and the economic situation of his current place of residence or hometown.” The 
Provincial Commissions were tasked with building a dense network of Invalid 
Offices to reach “the smallest communities” in each service office’s respective 
jurisdiction. 

The 5 March 1918 directive ended the dual-track system that had been impro- 
vised over the course of 1914 and 1915. The Provincial Commissions—reporting 
to the crownland governors and the Social Welfare Ministry—were ordered to 
take over job placement functions from the War Invalid Job Placement Service’s 
crownland bureaus, and the new Invalid Offices or local offices of the commis- 
sions were to replace or incorporate the existing Job Placement Bureau’s local 
branches and care committees.” Just as the Ministry of Social Welfare would 
preside over all civilian welfare affairs, welfare agendas for disabled soldiers 
would be centralized in the ministry’s new pyramid of subsidiaries. 

How to proceed in building unified, all-purpose Invalid Offices was left to 
each crownland’s Provincial Commission. But this delegation of power to the 
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crownland capitals could not mask the directive’s aggressively centralizing char- 
acter. Ensuring procedural uniformity and administrative standardization across 
Imperial Austria overrode local circumstances. The Provincial Commissions de- 
cided how to proceed, but the ministry set clear guidelines for the internal struc- 
ture of each Invalid Office as well as its exact competence areas and assignments. 
The Invalid Office had to mirror its superior Provincial Commission in internal 
organization. It was also expected to appoint local (subdistrict-level) representa- 
tives to collect and distribute information in situ on its behalf,” continuing to 
lean on local volunteers to extend the official service’s reach. As decided in the 
14 January meeting in Vienna, the local volunteers would be subjected to tighter 
control and act more as state functionaries than community leaders. 

The Social Welfare Ministry was aiming for a concentration of power, infor- 
mation, and resources in the hands of its new subsidiaries at the subcrownland 
level. The Viennese officials wanted Invalid Offices to “inform themselves of the 
essence, aim, and purpose of all [private invalid welfare] organizations” in their 
jurisdictions. The office would then use this knowledge to better define each pri- 
vate welfare actor’s role and coordinate their work in the district. The ministerial 
directive even stated that the Invalid Offices should strive for a “systematic merger 
with these local organizations.””! The ministerial officials clearly believed that the 
state apparatus was the best way to overcome practical difficulties in delivering 
care and services on the ground—as long as they were given all the available re- 
sources. They wanted to kill two birds with one stone: shoring up the state’s capa- 
bilities while eliminating or at least better controlling the (nonstate) competitors. 

The drive toward monopolizing resources and power was motivated in part 
by a strong desire to make the civil welfare apparatus operationally less depen- 
dent on the military administration. In the 5 March directive, the Social Minis- 
try indicated that being in command of complete information on each disabled 
man was the only way to ensure that “no single person in need of welfare services 
should be left to fend for himself””* Under earlier work procedures, civilian wel- 
fare agencies were unable to take any action until military authorities had passed 
along individual disabled men’s official invalid forms. But these forms, bearing 
key medical and personal information and, most importantly, the superarbitra- 
tion decisions on benefit eligibility, often took a maddening two to three months 
to arrive after the superarbitration process.” The slow pace made it impossible 
for civilian welfare agencies to monitor disabled soldiers and provide them with 
necessary services, because the agencies had neither precise knowledge nor offi- 
cial proof of eligibility about any given new disabled soldier showing up in their 
jurisdictions. 
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In response, the 5 March directive instructed officials in the Invalid Offices 
and the Provincial Commissions to build their own information systems. Rather 
than waiting helplessly for invalid forms to arrive, the Invalid Office would fill 
out its own detailed case form on each returning disabled solider. At this point, 
the former War Invalid Job Placement system’s community representative net- 
works, to be inherited (where they already existed) or created (where they did 
not) by the Invalid Offices, would spring into action; the volunteers in small 
towns and villages, or the Invalid Office directors themselves, would locate each 
new returnee and conduct in-depth interviews. They were tasked with record- 
ing the soldier’s military rank, personal data, legal domicile, current address, 
medical/injury history, superarbitration findings, current welfare benefits, work 
history, occupational training and education, family background, property own- 
ership, personal preference for future employment, and so on. The case forms, to 
be duplicated, would be deposited in both the Invalid Office and the Provincial 
Commission.” They would form the core of each known disabled soldier’s case 
folder opened at both the local welfare office and the Provincial Commission 
and would be updated regularly for all the decisions and actions taken. The 
ministry even ordered that case folders should be archived in designated file 
cabinets to allow for quick overview.” In short, the reform inaugurated by the 
5 March 1918 directive was as much about organizational expansion as about 
creating a capable and proactive information regime. Actionable information 
was the civilian welfare administration’s path to the precious independence from 
the mercurial military. 

This insatiable hunger for actionable information meant that “self 
reporting’—a euphemism for a disabled soldier previously unknown to civilian 
authorities who paid the latter a surprise visit—would be seen as a sign of intol- 
erable failure. “Selfreporting” had been an important way for the authorities 
to discover newly returned disabled soldiers.” But each instance of “selEreport- 
ing” also meant that many more probably had fallen through the bureaucratic 
cracks during their transition back to civilian life. To prevent any future re- 
turnees being missed, the Social Welfare Ministry strongly recommended that 
every Provincial Commission establish regular contacts with territorial military 
commands. Following the precedent in Bohemia, Provincial Commissions were 
expected to convince relevant military commands to send a short notice to them 
immediately after each superarbitration. Knowing too well the complications 
this recommendation entailed, the Social Welfare Ministry officials promised 
to “offer the warmest support” to Provincial Commissions in the latter’s negotia- 
tions with military authorities. The ministry even offered a one-page form letter, 
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based on the one used in Bohemia, as a convenient model notice to encourage 
the territorial military commands to cooperate.”” 

The advance notice arrangements between Provincial Commissions and 
territorial commands would round out an anticipated uniform three-step 
procedure for gathering and seamlessly transmitting information about each 
disabled soldier. The first step was that the informal advance warning, a form 
letter notification, would be initiated by the territorial command immediately 
after a soldier’s superarbitration. Containing no more than basic personal in- 
formation, the degree of disability, and the amount and length of the military 


1,78 this short alert was to inform 


pension awarded by the superarbitration pane 
the relevant Provincial Commission and Invalid Office about the said soldier’s 
certified status and pending return. A new welfare case would then be opened 
before the man’s arrival. The second step was filling out the Invalid Office’s 
aforementioned internal case form. This was done through in-depth interviews 
with the disabled man, conducted by the Invalid Office director or his commu- 
nity representatives, immediately after his arrival. The last step was the transfer 
of the formal, military-produced invalid form, which would ensure the legality 
of welfare provision and serve as the basis for dispute resolution, to the local 
welfare authorities. It was hoped that all three steps together would give the 
reformed welfare system standardized, detailed, cross-checkable, and traceable 
records on each disabled soldier until the state’s services were no longer needed. 

Under the new information regime, disabled soldiers entered a growing 
welfare system more as the subjects of the state’s rehabilitative work—both 
physical and economic—than as rights-bearing citizens with particular needs 
and choices. Though instituted to enable individualized care and services, the 
various standardized forms were, in effect, a mechanism that transformed in- 
dividual disabled soldiers into classifiable, quantifiable cases to be processed.” 
The ministry-mandated case form’s questionnaire layout dictated what kind 
of profile, within a predetermined range, each disabled soldier would have in 
the eyes of the welfare apparatus. The astonishingly detailed and uniform work 
procedures prescribed by the 5 March directive for Invalid Offices and Provin- 
cial Commissions, moreover, facilitated a system of interviews, form filing, data 
structuring, record keeping, and interagency exchange of information that re- 
inforced each client’s transformation into a standardized packet of information 
to be managed.* “Individualized services” could be aspired to only within this 
standardization drive. 

The 5 March reform was also part of the deep wartime transformation of 
the Austrian central state: citizens’ institutionalized participation in the state’s 
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civil administration at the moment when the state became more intrusive. The 
assumption behind the pursuit of administrative omniscience was that more and 
better information about both the welfare sector and individual clients would 
enhance the welfare apparatus’s capacity to deliver services. The directive de- 
voted much more space to detailing how to gather and handle information than 
it did to the actual uses of the new information in action, nor did it bring about 
substantial changes in the services being offered. The 5 March reform’s new 
information regime enabled and embodied the expansion of the state’s reach, 
through information gathering and processing, into spatial (small communi- 
ties), social (local social networks), and personal (volunteers and disabled men) 
territories where it previously had little or no direct access. 

But it was not a development in one-way domination. The Social Welfare 
Ministry was cognizant of the reality that nonstate actors were absolutely in- 
dispensable in making many services, and the 5 March reform itself, possible. 
The ambitious expansion of the state’s purview required more resources than 
ever, which could only be marshaled by further co-optation of societal actors. 
The ministerial officials were glad to inherit the system of communal represen- 
tatives from the Job Placement Bureau’s contact networks. The ministry also 
instructed the Provincial Commissions to expand on the job placement system’s 
formal involvement of nonstate actors in managing the services. Each Invalid 
Office would, in addition to the director and his secretariat, organize a general 
committee. The officials believed that it was essential to have expertise and ex- 
perience from “all economic, social, and occupational circles .. . for example, 
representatives from industry and commerce; trades and handicraft; agriculture 
and forestry; employers as well as employees; state, crownland, and communal 
authorities; suitable war invalids; and especially physicians and ‘specialists’ of 
various kinds related to occupational training.”*®! 

The inclusion of societal representatives in the future official welfare service 
signified not only a quantitative expansion of the older Job Placement Bureaus’ 
participatory practices but also a qualitative change in conceiving who the 
stakeholders were. Representatives of local disabled soldiers, the welfare sys- 
tem’s clients, were brought onto the institutionalized platform to discuss the 
care of their fellow veterans with local notables and officials. This participatory 
change certainly had its limits. The invitation to clients was extended only to 
“suitable” ones, those whom the Viennese officials knew to be loyal to the crown 
and perhaps even members of patriotic veteran associations.” In 1915 the Invalid 
Job Placement Bureau had invited civic leaders and experts to participate in its 
operations in order to tap into more societal resources. As the war’s social and 
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economic effects became more wide ranging and acute, clients’ input came to be 
understood as important as well. This was the first time that clients’ voices were 
institutionally included in the official administration of their welfare and care. 

The addition of select clients’ representatives to the local disabled soldier 
welfare administration also marked a new development in the Austrian welfare 
system, though their presence in the management of welfare programs was not 
entirely new in Imperial Austria. The Workers’ Accident Insurance Law of 28 
December 1887 (RGB/. 1/1888) built territorially organized accident insurance 
agencies, and their governing boards each drew a third of the members from em- 
ployers, a third from insured workers and employees, and a third from Interior 
Ministry appointees. Likewise, the diverse but autonomous health insurance 
funds, as designed and regulated in the Workers’ Health Insurance Law of 30 
March 1888 (RGB/. 33/1888), had governing boards that consisted either of only 
insured workers or a mixture of insured workers (two thirds of the seats) and 
employer representatives (one third).* 

But there was a crucial difference in terms of client participation between 
these two 1880s social insurance systems and the disabled soldiers’ welfare ser- 
vices. The former were contribution-based systems, and the proportional par- 
ticipation in self-governance more or less reflected the degree of monetary con- 
tribution to the fund—employers covered a third and employees covered two 
thirds of the contributions to many health insurance funds. Clients therefore sat 
on the boards to manage their own money. The disabled soldier welfare services 
and medical care, by contrast, were partly the realization of a political bargain 
the central state struck with those who sacrificed in its name and partly a policy 
for the economic future of the Austrian state and society. Disabled soldiers drew 
compensation from the public coffers, not from what they had earlier contrib- 
uted or saved (unless their previous tax payments are considered as a form of 
insurance contribution). They participated in the general committees as clients 
and beneficiaries whose experience and presence were deemed intrinsically valu- 
able in managing the service programs. 

Thus the first sign of a participatory welfare administration appeared on the 
horizon, foreshadowing what was to come under the Republic. The inclusion of 
clients in the state welfare administration signaled a subtle transformation of 
the Austrian citizenship. Central state leaders might still speak in paternalistic 
terms about providing and expanding welfare to its injured citizen-soldiers, as 
exemplified by Emperor Karl’s note. But by inviting the object of its action to 
participate in the management of that very action, the Austrian state entitled a 
(male) citizen to have a voice about his treatment in the welfare system. 
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Crucially, this entitlement to participate was based primarily on citizenship 
per se, rather than on any philanthropic contributions or a person’s social status. 
It was citizenship that obligated a man to serve in war, and the same citizen- 
ship entitled him to the care and welfare services from the state and then to 
participate in managing those. By virtue of the entitlement to participate, the 
wartime Austrian state had in its last months conceded a limited, specific, but 
symbolically important entry for military service—eligible male citizens qua state 
welfare clients into the public administration. Before full democratization under 
the First Republic, it might be premature to call this entry a “right” of a (male) 
client-citizen. However, with the institutionalized and prevalent inclusion of 
clients in the welfare administration in the early years of the First Republic, war- 
time welfare politics was indeed the harbinger of the democratization of social 
provision and public administration more generally. 


The Limits to the Organizational Reform 


In the wake of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (3 March 1918) with the Russian 
Bolshevik government, an estimated 2 million POWs were expected to return, 
many of whom would probably enter the medical and care systems. The 5 
March 1918 reform’s expansion of organization and personnel was desperately 
needed.** There was also a political imperative to move quickly with organi- 
zational reform: the promise of welfare state expansion might even backfire 
if the state apparatus was too slow in meeting the popular expectations. The 
Social Welfare Ministry set a hurried schedule for Provincial Commissions 
to construct the planned infrastructure in their crownlands: at least one local 
war victim service office (an Invalid Office or even an office at the communal 
level) should be fully operational in every administrative district in Imperial 
Austria by July 1918.*° 

To accelerate the desired network expansion, the Social Welfare Ministry of- 
fered the most effective incentive they could think of: cash subsidies for setting 
up Invalid Offices or local welfare stations. In the 14 January 1918 meeting, the 
official agreed that the costs for setting up Invalid Offices would best be shoul- 
dered by the locals or the Provincial Commissions. But in the interest of timely 
implementation of the 5 March reform, the ministry decided to pay for office 
furnishings, supplies, and especially the salaries of the directors as well as their 
staff, as long as detailed lists of the Invalid Offices’ employees and the general 
committee members were submitted.** Ministerial subsidies were also granted 
to facilitate the Provincial Commissions’ internal reorganization and absorption 
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of the job placement offices. Extra costs incurred in the first six months of 1918 
would be covered against prepared budgets.*’ 

Direct state funding, intentionally or not, reinforced the effort to build the 
desired information regime. Since subsidies would be paid on the condition that 
the requested information be submitted to Vienna, the Social Welfare Ministry 
would receive detailed, up-to-date information on the individuals staffing the 
lower rungs of the new welfare bureaucracy.** For the first time, local welfare 
actors would be made legible to the central state. 

The end-of-June 1918 deadline for all crownlands turned out to be too opti- 
mistic. Progress was at best uneven. The Viennese Invalid Office’s secretariat, 
the actual service provider, was formed on 20 June after the merger of the War 
Invalid Job Placement Service’s Vienna Bureau with the Viennese Municipal 
Counseling and Relief Center for War Invalids, Their Dependents, and De- 
ceased Soldiers’ Survivors. Occupying the space of the former job placement of- 
fice at 32 Neubaugiirtel in the 7th District, it offered job placement service, cash 
or in-kind assistance, small business—founding assistance, and follow-up medical 
treatment arrangements. It also continued the primary mission of the Municipal 
Counseling and Relief Center of advising disabled soldiers and their dependents 
about benefits and application processes. The new Invalid Office’s staff came 
from both the Job Placement Service and the municipal government.” 

The on-schedule founding of the Viennese Invalid Office could be attributed 
to the pressure as well as the support from the Viennese municipal government. 
The Viennese City Council had repeatedly petitioned the Austrian government 
for immediate reforms in both the military welfare laws and welfare provision 
systems since October 1914. In 1918, the City Council and Mayor Richard Wei- 
skirchner even abandoned the conventional deferential language to pressure the 
“higher-ups” with resolutions and proposals, loudly positioning themselves as 
the voice for the suffering people against the unresponsive central authorities.” 
Ina 29 June meeting in the Vienna Invalid Office, Mayor Weiskirchner claimed 
the credit for its founding on behalf of the City Council.”! It was in the interests 
of both the Social Ministry and Viennese local politicians to open the Invalid 
Office on time; nothing could be more concrete than a brick-and-mortar oper- 
ation in representing welfare infrastructure building. Local clamoring for more 
central state intervention in this case became the needed support for the aggres- 
sively centralist 5 March reforms. 

Despite the centralist impulse for uniform organization, local circumstances 
and the devolved implementation of the 5 March reform created a variety of 
organizational affiliations for Invalid Offices in the crownlands. The Lower 
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Austrian Provincial Commission reported several different modalities of its 
twenty-four Invalid Offices as of 19 September. Besides the independent Vienna 
Invalid Office and Floridsdorf Invalid Office (serving the northern suburbs of 
Vienna), the majority were set up within local municipal governments or district 
commissioner’s offices. But the St. Polten Invalid Office was formed within the 
city’s own labor exchange, and the Oberhollabrunn Invalid Office was affiliated 
with the district poor relief office.” Things moved relatively smoothly in Upper 
Austria, too, notwithstanding the Upper Austrian leaders’ skeptical attitude. 
The crownland War Invalid Job Placement Bureau simply became a department 
of the Provincial Commission on 1 July.”’ The Invalid Offices, modeled after the 
Viennese one, emerged on time and began operations as scheduled.”* The more 
developed network of fourteen care committees became the foundation—or- 
ganizationally, personnel-wise, and in terms of practical experiences and local 
connections—for the new Invalid Offices, as the Linz officials had correctly 
predicted back in February.” Nevertheless, the detailed information about the 
new Invalid Offices’ personnel and internal service guidelines was only reported 
to the Social Welfare Ministry at the end of August, nearly two months after 
their opening.”* How ready the Upper Austrian Invalid Offices were to assume 
all their responsibilities on 1 July is unknown. 

In other crownlands, the progress was not encouraging. On 31 July, a full 
month after the deadline, Friedrich Hock from the Social Welfare Ministry 
politely admonished Styrian crownland officials for having missed the dead- 
line. Since the Styrians prided themselves on already having a de facto unified 
welfare service for disabled soldiers, setting up Invalid Offices, in Hock’s un- 
derstanding, should have involved only formalities.”” For unknown reasons, it 
seems that as late as November 1918—when the Austrian Republic had been 
proclaimed—the project of opening Invalid Offices in all districts was still not 
completed there.”® 

In Tyrol, or at least in its capital city of Innsbruck, the Invalid Office was not 
established at all until spring 1919, and then only under pressure from organized 
disabled veterans. On 27 December 1918, almost six months after the initial 
deadline had passed, the Association of German-Tyrol War Invalids (Verein der 
Kriegsinvaliden Deutsch-Tirols) wrote to the Republic’s State Office (Ministry) 
of Social Welfare to ask for help in securing an Invalid Office for Innsbruck.” 
Despite the Imperial Ministry of Social Welfare’s best efforts to induce the pro- 
vincials (cash subsidies, for example) to work on its behalf, crownland officials 
were content with or had no energy or resources to really revisit the improvised 
system they had assembled in the early war years. In fact, Innsbruck did not get 
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its Invalid Office until serious misunderstandings were cleared up in early April 
1919; as late as March 1919, the Tyrolean Provincial Commission thought that 
the Association of German-Tyrol War Invalids did not want an all-inclusive In- 
valid Office.’°° Only then did the Tyrolean Provincial Commission resolve to 
consolidate all disabled soldiers’ welfare affairs into one Invalid Office.!” 

The savvy welfare officials understood that a semifederal approach to the 
centralizing welfare expansion was inevitable.” The implementation of the so- 
cial offensive in war victim welfare depended as much as the pre-reform system 
on the circumstances and willingness of the local and non-state actors to suc- 
ceed. The centralizing 5 March reform aimed to change the balance of power 
in the central state’s favor. But experiences in Styria and Tyrol show that even if 
setting up Invalid Offices involved only bureaucratic formalities, there was no 
guarantee the locals would proceed as the top-down plan had intended. Even 
the promise of cash subsidies from Vienna was insufficient to make the organi- 
zational reform happen on time. 

More fundamentally, the 5 March 1918 reform was inherently limited. It fo- 
cused on creating an information regime and a more centralized and capable 
welfare apparatus, but it said little about what was to be delivered to war victims. 


Competing Futures 


There were indeed concrete proposals for an extensive, even fundamental re- 
form of war victim welfare during the social offensive on the home front. It 
was obvious to contemporaries that the Military Welfare Law of 1875 and the 
Military Pension Law for Widows and Orphans of 1887, even with the wartime 
updates (RGBI. 161/1915, 162/1915), were inadequate for addressing the havoc 
wreaked by the ongoing war. But the alleged interest of the Imperial Austrian 
government, and especially from the military, in a new war welfare law never led 
to tangible results. The revival of parliamentary politics in May 1917, in contrast, 
saw impatient political parties proposing several blueprints for such a legislation. 
This in turn forced the Imperial Austrian government to finally introduce a new 
war welfare bill in 1918. The competing proposals represented very different 
visions for the postwar social order, different conceptions of entitlement citizen- 
ship, and different roles for the postwar state. 

The Christian Socials were the first to present their demands. In two 5 June 
1917 motions, they pressured the government to act immediately because “the 
first and the holiest duty of the state as well as every individual citizen is soldiers’ 
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welfare,” but the current improvised measures and private charitable activities 
simply fell short.'” According to the Christian Socials, the ultimate goal of the 
new law(s) should be the preservation or restoration of the prewar social hier- 
archy. In their plan, four criteria would determine an enlisted man’s disability 
pension: career soldier or not, military rank, preservice civilian income level, and 
the percentage loss of earning power in his old job (five classes were designated, 
beginning with 25 percent loss). Two of these criteria, measuring the loss of 
earning power “only by his prewar civilian occupation” (rather than by a univer- 
sal work ability scale) and military rank, strongly reflected prewar social status 
and educational attainment. Surviving dependents’ pension benefits would be 
determined by the same four criteria, but dependents were entitled to them only 
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when they could not “secure other employment.”!* Dependents’ benefits were 
meant to be a last resort reflecting prewar socioeconomic differences, not liter- 
ally replacing household income to the prewar level.'” 

The Christian Socials’ plan would also enforce specific notions of proper gen- 
der roles, marriage, and family. Boys could receive a pension until they reached 
the age of eighteen, but girls would be eligible only until fifteen (a minor im- 
provement from the 1887 law’s cutoff ages at sixteen and fourteen, respectively). 
With this the Christian Socials reinforced the contemporary societal expecta- 
tion of girls entering working life or ending formal schooling earlier than boys.!° 
They also insisted on a clear distinction between legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren. In the hypothetical case of a fallen private with a prewar annual income of 
1,200 kronen, his legitimate daughter would receive an annual pension of 270 
kronen asa paternal orphan, but an illegitimate daughter would receive only 180 
kronen.'”” The Catholic Christian Socials’ plan underlined the normativity of a 
particular family model in postwar society by discriminating against illegitimate 
children and retroactively punishing the dead father and surviving mother. The 
same sacrifice for the fatherland would not be reciprocated by the state in the 
same way, even in cases of similar class background. 

The Social Democrats believed that a new comprehensive law was “a most 
urgent duty with absolutely no room for delay.” The key principle of the new law, 
according to the Social Democrats’ 6 July 1917 proposal, should be equal treat- 
ment for the same loss. Military personnel and “war service workers’—those 
who worked in the war industries—and their surviving dependents should be 
eligible for the same benefits if they suffered the same degree of loss. How one 
died or was permanently disabled or what his military rank was at the time of 
death were irrelevant.!°* Unlike the Christian Socials, the Social Democrats 
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refused to retain the core criteria of the 1875 system still in effect—military 
rank and service length—in their desired future system. 

The Social Democrats’ plan foresaw four disability classes, based on the dis- 
abled soldier’s loss of working ability in his prior civilian occupation, from 25 per- 
cent loss upward, to determine the amount of the pension (similar to the Chris- 
tian Social proposal).! This structure tacitly admitted prewar economic-social 
differences as a factor in future benefits. With a much higher cap on the com- 
bined benefit amount for a disabled man or a dead man’s family, and without the 
Christian Social caveat limiting benefit entitlement to absolutely needy depen- 
dents, the Social Democratic plan was more generous, especially for more afflu- 
ent citizen-clients.!!° They certainly did not intend to use war victim welfare for 
drastic social leveling or to specially favor their working-class voters. 

The principle of egalitarian provision also guided the Social Democrats’ view 
of surviving dependents’ benefits. Sons and daughters would both receive pen- 
sions until the age of eighteen, regardless of illegitimacy or their parents’ mar- 
riage status. The Social Democrats’ explicit statement, “qualifying dependents 
include the wife or the cohabitant, children born in or out of wedlock, stepchil- 
dren, parents and grandparents,” was probably written with the Christian Social 
discrimination against illegitimate and unmarried survivors in mind." 

Most importantly, the Social Democrats conceived of war victim welfare not 
as a special “thanks from the fatherland” but an integral part of a comprehen- 
sive social insurance system for the near future. The Social Democrats’ plan 
would let social insurance carriers manage the medical facilities devoted to the 
treatment and rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. Health insurance funds would 
cover the treatment of those who succumbed to illness during military service. 
Disputes over war victim benefit decisions would be adjudicated by the very 
same insurance arbitration panels, chaired by judges and including welfare client 
representatives, foreseen in the future social insurance system." Ideally, war 
victim welfare would be a pioneer component of a comprehensive social insur- 
ance—based welfare state, not a separate military welfare program. 

The German nationalists returned to their obsession with warrior home- 
steads as the main war welfare solution in their first proposal (3 July 1917). 
Disabled soldiers or surviving dependents should be entitled to use designated 
land for housing or farming, with land ownership retained by the central state 
or the local community but any aboveground structure available for purchase 
by the residents at a preferential interest rate. This warrior homestead idea 
was supposed to alleviate the housing shortage that had long plagued Imperial 
Austria’s more industrialized regions. Unlike the Christian Socials, the German 
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nationalists made no mention of different or discriminatory treatment for ille- 
gitimate children or cohabitants.'? 

The German nationalists sought to outdo the Social Democrats in their 
second, twenty-one-point proposal (9 July 1917). They castigated the existing 
military welfare provision as “making a mockery of all the demands of equity 
and justice.” But they planned to retain the current system’s basic design. While 
agreeing with the other parties that the loss of civilian earning power should be a 
factor, the German nationalist plan called for a host of different allowances, cal- 
culated based on specific physical loss or impairment, to be added to the rather 
meager base pension, which alone was to be determined by the loss of earning 
power. The most important allowance was the ominously named “mutilation 
allowance,” an updated version of the existing system’s “injury allowance.” Los- 
ing a hand, arm, foot, leg, eye, or the ability to hear or speak, for example, would 
each be worth an additional 360 kronen a year, an improvement from the 192 
kronen each at the current rate. An especially unfortunate person could receive 
up to 1,200 kronen in mutilation allowances. In comparison, the base annual 
pension for a fully disabled private would be only 480 kronen in their plan.'* 
Despite the rhetoric, the German nationalists only demanded higher amounts 
of the same benefits. They did not ask for more fundamental changes. 

What the German nationalists really focused on was how each disabled sol- 
dier could convert part or all of his pension into a lump-sum payment to facil- 
itate property ownership in a cooperative building or resettlement program or 
to fund his farm or business.'!° The military pension clearly would be only a 
complement or even an encouragement to warrior homesteads. In the option to 
convert pension benefits to a one-time payout, the German nationalists found 
a way to solve the main problem that had haunted warrior homestead colony 
projects since 1916: lack of funding. Welfare beneficiaries would ideally use the 
payout to self-capitalize the project, thereby realizing the German nationalists’ 
dream of making disabled veterans the pioneers of agricultural colonization in 
the allegedly threatened (German) national territories. Whether disabled men 
or surviving dependents were in a condition to sustain themselves in these set- 
tlements was as usual not addressed. 

Although the government did not respond to this wave of parliamentary in- 
tervention immediately, the stakes of the main parliamentary parties’ criticisms 
and visions for the future—enforcing a specific family model for the Christian 
Socials, laying stepping-stones to a general social insurance system for the Social 
Democrats, and promoting warrior homestead projects for the German nation- 
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alists''’—were constantly amplified by the deteriorating food supply and living 
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conditions. The pressure to reform long-term war victim welfare was increasing. 
A government draft of the new military welfare law was finally shared with the 
Hungarian government at the end of 1917, a necessary legislative step to ensure 
that the two halves of the Monarchy would agree to offer comparable benefits.” 
The military administration-prepared ur-draft, however, was a great dis- 
appointment when it was revealed after a long period of gestation.''* The 
well-connected private welfare service provider, the Society for the Care of War 
Invalids (Gesellschaft zur Fiirsorge fiir Kriegsinvalide), mockingly contrasted 
“the public being pleasantly surprised by the quick succession of new draft laws 
being introduced by the government” (the ur-draft following the 28 March 1918 
special state subsidy law) and how “little the draft military welfare law... meets 
the widely-held expectations.” The ur-draft retained the old system’s distinction 
between officers and men, using military rank rather than one’s civilian social 
status and income to determine pension benefits. In 1918, the society argued, 
this was already an obsolete way of thinking. Most people had come to believe 
that, as the duty to perform military service was the same for all social classes, 
one’s prior civilian income and status should definitely be considered.'” 
Retaining the basic tripartite benefit structure (base pension/injury supple- 
ment/war supplement) of the updated 1875 system for the enlisted, the society 
further worried that the promised significant raises in benefit payments would 
not even materialize. Many disabled soldiers’ war-induced disabilities did not 
result from the physical injuries specified in the injury supplement rules, and 
therefore they wouldn’t receive any improved supplements. A totally disabled 
private might end up receiving much less than what he would have received 
under the existing system.'*° Even if the ur-draft introduced more egalitarian 
benefits for widows and orphans, disregarding the dead soldier’s rank and the 


dependent children’s sex or legitimacy,!! 


it was only a reform in degree and not 
as generous as advertised. 

On 14 September 1918, more than a year after the political parties made their 
proposals public, the Austrian defense minister, Feldmarschalleutnant Karl von 
Czapp, finally presented the new military welfare bill to the Reichsrat for de- 


liberation.!?? 


The proposed law did not depart too much from the ur-draft. The 
“innovations” and “reform” were mostly improvements on the existing systems: 
raising the base pension for all ranks following the ur-draft’s schedule; adopt- 
ing the ur-draft’s five-class base pension schedule and making permanent the 
temporary (since 1915) eligibility threshold of 20 percent loss of earning power; 
granting enlisted men eligibility for residency in the Invalid Houses; adding new 


categories for injury supplements to include nonbodily impairments (partially 
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addressing the society’s criticism); and providing benefits for a larger circle of 
dependents following the ur-draft’s recommendations.'” 

The government—or, more precisely, the military administration that 
drafted the new bill—openly admitted that the September bill would disap- 
point. A separate “special” Supplementary Pension Law in the future, argued 
the military administration, would be a better way to address the inadequate 
income replacement for noncareer soldiers and their dependents.'** Two reasons 
were given for this strikingly incomplete “reform” bill. First, the previous mil- 
itary welfare legislation had been enacted more than forty years earlier; it was 
time to equalize military personnel’s benefits with those for civil servants and 
fulfill “the state’s general obligation to its servants.”!* Second, better compensa- 
tion and benefits were preconditions for “maintaining the Monarchy’s war-wag- 
ing capabilities.”!”° In the Habsburg military administration’s conception, the 
link between state welfare and war readiness was not about ensuring the size or 
health of the population, which motivated much prewar and interwar European 
welfare legislation,!”” but harkened back to the reasoning of 1874: attracting and 
retaining career soldiers. The military leadership’s main concern was about the 
professional core, not its conscripted mass. It unabashedly told the Reichsrat 
that the new military welfare law was primarily intended to restore “the attrac- 
tiveness of the military profession,” which had been undermined long before the 
war by unsatisfactory compensation and benefits.'”* 

The 1918 bill thus embodied the military leadership's stubbornly anachronis- 
tic thinking that seemed to have changed little since 1874. Of the 160 articles, 
only five were devoted to provisions for noncareer soldiers and their dependents, 
even though they would constitute the overwhelming majority of future bene- 
ficiaries.'”? The military leadership of 1918 sought to maintain or re-create the 
disappearing divide between the military and civilian spheres and was reluc- 
tant—or downright refused—to see their soldiers explicitly as citizens-in-arms 
in a militia army.'*° By insisting on stripping away benefits from recipients if 
their “immoral conduct [for example, engaging in prostitution] offended public 
decency” or if they received a jail sentence longer than six months, some military 
leaders seemed not only to want to continue with the nineteenth-century disci- 
plinary rules, but they also saw in expanding state welfare the potential to rectify 
the perceived wartime moral collapse.'?! Just like its advocacy for warrior home- 
stead colonies, the military leadership’s postwar vision was backward looking. 

But the political pressure from the parliamentary parties could not be ig- 
nored. The military administration grudgingly acknowledged the “heavy sac- 
rifices ... the non-professional military personnel made” and that the “totally 
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inadequate military welfare so obviously on display” had to be addressed.'** The 
“special law” was therefore a compromise. The new military welfare law in the 
form of the September bill would maintain its focus on the professional core, 
while the “dirty work” of placating the general population and the political par- 
ties would be fulfilled by a separate Supplementary Pension Law. The obligation 
to compensate for, or restore, the income of dead or disabled called-up men was 
recognized. But conceptually, the military still refused see the called-up citizens 
as “their own.”!3 

From the 1917 proposals to the September bill and the Supplementary Pen- 
sion Law, two competing conceptions of war welfare entitlement emerged. 
The political parties agreed that the new law should focus on the mobilized 
citizen-soldiers and their families. The neglect of professional soldiers in their 
proposals revealed more than antipathy toward the military establishment. 
Parliamentarians recognized that the totalizing war had fundamentally trans- 
formed the armed forces into a citizens’ militia, and its soldiers as well as their 
dependents were the constituents they vied to speak for. To party politicians, cit- 
izenship had become the basis of war welfare, because it entailed war service for 
most adult males and some adult females, and therefore it should include social 
entitlements to be equitably enjoyed by all citizens who served or were affected 
by that service. The expanding military welfare was a matter of citizens’ rights 
and duties and should focus on their present circumstances and future needs. 

On the other hand, the military leadership held onto the military’s special 
status within the Monarchy. The September bill represented a conception of en- 
titlement based explicitly on dedicated service rendered to the state within a cor- 
porate body. Those who chose to serve the state professionally were the archetyp- 
ically intended beneficiaries and constituted a separate category. Half-hearted 
welfare expansion for called-up men was based on a reluctant extension of this 
“state servant” status to arms-bearing ordinary citizens, not a direct result of the 
duties and rights associated with citizenship itself. It could be argued that the 
difference between the military leadership’s and parliamentarians’ conceptions 
weren't that different, as both began with obligatory service in the ongoing war. 
But the September bill showed that there was a limit in extending the “state ser- 
vant” status. Regular citizens were still considered second-class or supernumer- 
ary “state servants,” even if they deserved improved treatment. A condescending 
“special law” was the firewall to protect the preeminent and separate status of 
professional soldiers. The rapid succession of events in fall 1918 showed how 
much the world had outgrown the mentality that underpinned this conception. 
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Welfare State Expansion as a Political Solution 


The mass mobilization of citizens to fight a totalizing war accelerated a strong 
reciprocating process. The more the state needed its citizen-soldiers, the more 
it had to expand its social services portfolios. The emergence of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, after years of failed attempts and three years of exhausting 
sacrifice, was a key step in the long-term development of the war-welfare nexus. 
The ongoing war had made social welfare a new top arena of political action 
for both state and nonstate actors. With its ambitious welfare buildup, the civil 
administration aimed to recover some of the ground lost to the military and 
nonstate actors in the early months of the war by becoming more interventionist 
in societal needs and problems. The Ministry of Social Welfare’s emergence was 
part of a larger counteroffensive by the civil administration in domestic politics 
to reclaim initiative and influence. 

The ministerial quest for administrative omniscience was also directly linked 
to the political benefits of welfare state building. The larger aim of the Austrian 
state’s social offensive was to combat the social and economic crisis that gravely 
undermined its legitimacy, which was already severely shaken by the military’s de- 
liberate assault on the “Habsburg constitutional and rule-of-law state.”!** Build- 
ing an information regime with strong surveillance potential would make the 
civil administration better informed to meet the needs of actual and potential 
state welfare clients, thereby lessening the threat of destabilizing popular discon- 
tent.’ Given the exhaustive manpower mobilization, the potential client pool for 
war victim welfare was already the bulk of the fit-for-service adult male popula- 
tion, of which only the military had had good knowledge. The new information 
regime, if it worked as the ministerial officials hoped, would enable the civil ad- 
ministration to continue monitoring the injured men (and their dependents) for 
their needs and their behavior on the one hand, while on the other hand creating 
the necessary information basis from which to vie with the ambitious military for 
political mastery at the hopefully favorable conclusion of the war. 

Creating the more centralized welfare apparatus through a devolved approach 
had its limits. In the Bohemian Lands, the rival German and Czech national- 
ists’ private welfare agencies were so far “ahead of the state” that Vienna had to 
rely on them when expanding youth welfare programs.'** This prompted the 
suggestion that the Social Welfare Ministry’s new initiatives might have “re- 
inforced the influence and popularity of regional nationalist forces.”!°” But in 
the war victim welfare field, state officials did not have to contend with such 
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established competitors; even the private welfare organizations critical of the 
state were often openly “patriotic” and had no overt political agendas.'** In terms 
of claiming political credit for welfare state expansion, nationalist hijacking was 
only part of the story. 

The increased political significance of war victim welfare can also be seen in 
the political parties’ competing war victim welfare proposals; welfare was in fact 
the platform to present different visions for the future. In comparison, the Aus- 
trian government seemed to focus narrowly on “organization as solution,” a re- 
form of the apparatus that would deliver welfare provision. The slow formulation 
of the government’s war welfare bill—what would be delivered—stemmed to a 
large extent from the continued division of the war victim welfare jurisdiction 
and specifically from the military’s continued control over soldiers’ provision. 

Still, galvanizing popular support was the goal of the new welfare infrastruc- 
ture. Including client representatives in the local Invalid Office, in particular, 
signaled a new dimension in the developing Austrian social citizenship. As orga- 
nized labor's participation was accepted and institutionalized by the central state 
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in the wartime political economy, 
welfare agencies suggested that the pressure of a total war had forced the political 
elite to rethink its relationship with the ruled. Not only were local civil society 
contributions more fully integrated, but clients were to become part of the new 
welfare bureaucracy as well. The Social Welfare Ministry represented a strong 
centralizing impulse of the Austrian state. But the planned new welfare appara- 
tus revealed that a more participatory administrative culture was contemplated 
and even practiced, albeit in a limited way, in areas where the central state offi- 
cials knew their own limitations. By 1918, under the extraordinary expansion 
of state power, the wartime relationship between the welfare provider-state and 
citizen-clients had moved, paradoxically, in a more democratic direction. 


CHAPTER FOUR 





The Last-Ditch Effort to Save the Monarchy 


HE MINISTRY OF SOCIAL Welfare formally began operation at 

the start of 1918. Its Department 7 was tasked with manning the 

public-facing service desk to provide legal assistance or relevant infor- 
mation to disabled soldiers and their dependents. Seeing more and more visitors 
having “fallen into desperate situations,” the Department 7 officials felt they had 
to do something more than dispatching help seekers to the “right” places. After 
consulting their superiors, a small discretionary fund was made available. On 7 
May, the officials began to give small amounts of cash to visitors who were obvi- 
ously at the end of the road. These cash handouts were modest, usually between 
10 and 40 kronen, and granted rather sparingly.' The program marked the new 
ministry’s entry into “retail” welfare services. 

Administering piecemeal public charity was out of character for a central 
agency. That this initiative came from ministerial bureaucrats themselves is 
even more striking, as the lasting image of Austrian officials has been by turns 
distant, inscrutable, arrogant, slow, temporizing, tormenting, incompetent, and, 
ultimately, bureaucratic.’ Department 7’s initiative certainly contrasted sharply 
with the image of Interior Ministry officials who, before 1918, were responsible 
for coordinating the civilian side of war victim services but often failed to re- 
spond to others’ inquiries and proposals.’ A very different sense of purpose and 
urgency was palpable. 

Desperate war victims visiting the ministry for help meant that the old prob- 
lem of information flow—between authorities, citizens, and service providers— 
persisted as material shortages worsened. As hundreds of thousands of POWs 
were returning from Russia and many disabled soldiers were released from med- 
ical treatment or job (re)training, information deficiencies aggravated an already 
serious subsistence crisis and compelled desperate citizens to go to the new wel- 
fare ministry for help. The officials there had to directly face not only the ma- 
terial void but also the information one. Though they did not proclaim that 
“information is the alpha and omega of our work” like the Russian Bolsheviks,‘ 
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gathering and disseminating information was in facta central part of their work 
for both practical and political reasons. 

The self-initiated cash handouts exemplified the proactive approach of the 
Social Welfare officials. Individual cases were opportunities for the new minis- 
try to build both capability and credibility in the bureaucratic jungle. Position- 
ing itself as the advocate for the suffering citizens, the Social Welfare Ministry 
sought to create a sharper profile as the central agency that worked in the peo- 
ple’s interest, especially when it was not coterminous with that of the military. 
Such actions, moreover, suggested a counteroffensive from the civil administra- 
tion to (re)claim the welfare field as its natural responsibility. By intervening on 
behalf of individual military welfare clients, the Social Welfare Ministry worked 
to demilitarize war welfare, one case at a time. 

Emergency cash handouts could not solve the root problems. Similarly, the so- 
cial offensive ultimately did not save the Monarchy, whose final fate was probably 
determined, more than anything, by the fortunes of its domineering Imperial 
German ally” The short career of the Imperial Social Welfare Ministry sheds light 
not only on the previously unrecognized last-gasp social offensive but also on an 
underdiscussed dimension of the Monarchy’s end. The last part of this chapter 
uses the case of procuring civilian clothes for disabled soldiers to show that the 
divided Imperial Austrian state apparatus, manifested in agency hoarding and ri- 


valries, undermined its own last-ditch effort to survive the war on the home front. 


A Ministerial Quest for Authority 


Three weeks after issuing the key 5 March 1918 reform directive, officials from 
the Social Welfare Ministry made another move to further tighten the welfare 
administrative structure. They ordered all crownland Provincial Commissions 
for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers to stop writing directly to other ministries 
or central military offices, effective immediately. This new order was justified 
with seemingly practical reasons. Since other central agencies had been forward- 
ing crownland requests to the Social Welfare Ministry anyway, the ministerial 
officials claimed that the common practice of direct communication between 
crownland agencies and ministerial or military authorities had resulted in too 
many unnecessary delays.° Furthermore, crownland officials bypassing the So- 
cial Welfare Ministry also caused difficulties for the latter in gaining a precise 
picture of the current situation.’ The ministerial officials reminded their crown- 
land counterparts that henceforth they were the exclusive channel through 
which crownland authorities ought to connect with Vienna. 
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The newcomer Social Ministry was not automatically treated as the top state 
welfare authority even by crownland welfare officials. The 27 March directive 
showed that they did not necessarily see themselves as part of a new welfare 
bureaucracy reporting exclusively to the new ministry. Acting in the interest 
of their crownlands and reporting to crownland governors who, in turn, re- 
ported to the Interior Ministry, they simply did what they used to do—com- 
municate directly with any central state agencies as they saw fit. Moreover, the 
superior-subsidiary relationship between the Provincial Commissions and the 
Social Ministry was not expressly defined in the latter’s 1917 founding docu- 
ments. The 27 March order was therefore an attempt to control the information 
flow for a larger purpose: creating a de facto hierarchical and exclusive link be- 
tween the ministry and the Provincial Commissions and a centralized welfare 
administration stretching from the dedicated ministry in Vienna to the Invalid 
Office in each administrative district.* 

The second justification for the 27 March directive also painted a dim picture 
of the new ministry’s starting point: the blessings of the Reichsrat and the em- 
peror and an ambitious agenda could not make up for lack of support (or even 
courtesy) from other ministries. As the Constitution Committee of the Reichs- 
rat’s Lower House pointed out, the Social Welfare Ministry would be working 
in areas where “the state administration has not” intervened or claimed juris- 
diction, or at least, “not in such a comprehensive way.”” Even if the possibility 
of an uncooperative or downright obstructionist attitude from other agencies is 
discounted, the new ministry’s information hunger was evidence demonstrating 
that directly organizing welfare for disabled soldiers was novel to the Austrian 
central civil administration. 

To break out of the information darkness, the Social Welfare officials needed 
precise, up-to-date aggregate statistics about current and potential beneficiaries 
as well as the resources needed and actually available. Unfortunately, these were 
not easily forthcoming. The patchwork system for the care of wounded and 
disabled soldiers led to a scattering of information. Most crucial data about the 
clients and their movements were either controlled by the military adminis- 
tration or in the hands of local welfare providers. And the Joint War Ministry 
was not eager to help. The Social Ministry should provide the printed case 
form as indicated in the 5 March 1918 directive free of charge to all territorial 
military commands, the Joint War Ministry somewhat indignantly demanded 
on 20 June, before those commands could pass the information to the relevant 
Provincial Commission about each soldier who was certified as disabled.!° The 
Interior Ministry, which before 1918 handled most disabled soldier—related 
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issues that fell within the state civil administration’s jurisdiction, had trans- 
ferred many relevant documents to the Social Welfare Ministry.'! Yet it does 
not seem to have passed on enough actionable, up-to-date information. Mak- 
ing matters worse, no evidence suggests that the military offered up-to-date 
aggregate statistics to its civilian counterparts, either before or after the Social 
Ministry’s emergence.’ 

Since the latest statistical overview available to the state civil administration 
was from 1916, officials of the Social Ministry were forced to initiate a new 
round of tallying, after rounding up available case files, to update the “big pic- 
ture” themselves.'* This first effort generated the baseline statistics for war vic- 
tim welfare policy making, until precise information for a much smaller Austria 
became available in 1924. As of 31 March 1918, there were 161,779 certified 
disabled soldiers of Imperial Austrian citizenship. Some 126,991 of them were 
in various kinds of medical facilities (94,613 were in hospitals and 32,378 were 
in convalescence facilities), and 34,788 were on file at their local authorities (ie., 
released from military jurisdiction)."* 

Most disabled soldiers hailed from Bohemia (47,508; 29.4 percent), Galicia 
(39,958; 24.7 percent), Moravia (14,937; 9.2 percent), or Styria (9,234; 5.7 per- 
cent); and most of them were currently in Bohemia (29,378; 18.2 percent), Vi- 
enna (26,971; 16.7 percent), Moravia (18,692; 11.6 percent), or Galicia (13,283; 
8.2 percent). The preponderance of Bohemians and Moravians among disabled 
soldiers gave additional weight to the feedback from crownland officials and 
military authorities in Bohemia. This also explained the frequent exchanges 
between Vienna and Prague and between Vienna and the Military Command 
at Leitmeritz/Litomérice.’” An enterprising army captain, Karl Eger, who rep- 
resented the Military Command on issues concerning disabled soldiers, became 
a frequent correspondent and favored informant about local experiences and 
reform recommendations in the process. Senior officials in the Social Ministry 
even considered hiring him away from the military.’ 

Some long-term consequences of the war, which Emperor Karl alluded to in 
his 1 June 1917 Social Welfare Ministry founding note, could be projected most 
concretely from disabled soldiers’ ages and prewar occupations. The largest age 
groups were those born in 1890-1894 (27.1 percent), 1885-1889 (22.2 percent), 
1880-1884 (16.9 percent), and after 1894 (16.2 percent). Most of the disabled 
had worked in the agricultural sector before their mobilization (38.1 percent), 
followed by those who worked in “clothing and cleaning” (5.8 percent), “food 
processing” (5.5 percent), and “steel and metal production” (4.8 percent). These 
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were men at the peak of their productivity. With the loss of these men’s income, 
the number of people who were affected—primarily their dependent family 
members—could be several times the disabled soldiers’ number. 

Most disabled men had also worked in economic sectors directly related 
to producing living necessities. Especially in agriculture, the disabled soldiers 
might not be easily replaced unless the urban population could be persuaded 
to move to the countryside. If they could not be physically rehabilitated, the 
partial or total loss of their labor would be compounded by the additional costs 
of providing them with long-term care. Therefore, even though 161,779 disabled 
men, and several hundreds of thousands more wounded soldiers who would ulti- 
mately be classified as such, constituted only a small proportion of the 4 million 
men who had been mobilized in the Austrian half of the Monarchy,” the fear 
of losing these men’s productive power was justified given their magnified effect 
on the economy, especially after factoring in the productivity loss due to the 
hundreds of thousands of war dead.’* In this context, the persistent interest in 
warrior homestead colonies as a long-term care solution appeared much more 
understandable. 

The statistical compilation of March 1918 was still not satisfactory. In an 
internal memorandum from mid-September, the Second (Disabled Soldiers) 
Division of the Social Ministry expressed its strong desire to directly gather in- 
formation about military welfare beneficiaries in the upcoming 1920 census. 
The officials conceded that census data might not be immediately useful. Still, 
they insisted that including questions in the census about war victim welfare 
benefits—what kind, what amount, and why eligible—would have its own 
merits, not the least of which was “to complement and verify” data reported by 
military or crownland agencies. Results from the census would encompass not 
only disabled soldiers but also widows and orphans of fallen soldiers, thereby 
offering more than the mere numbers reported by service providers. The census 
could also answer an important new question: occupational change as a result 
of war-related disabilities. The officials wanted to know how the war affected 
employment patterns and how much job (re)training for disabled soldiers played 
a role in the labor market.” 

The Second Division had good political reasons to worry about overreliance 
on the military or crownland agencies to gather data. Several important compo- 
nents of broader war welfare, such as disability pensions, dependent benefits, and 
the evaluation and certification of disability, were still under direct military con- 
trol or influence.” With the military leadership belatedly discovering its interest 
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in reforming war victim welfare in the second half of 1918,”! the Second Division 
officials assumed that the military was determined to play a leading role in the 
postwar welfare system and thus would be their main rival even after the war. 

The supposed subsidiaries of the Social Ministry, the Provincial Commis- 
sions, posed another kind of challenge. Always under the shadow of the volatile 
crownland politics, nationalist quarrels, unsurprisingly, had already seeped into 
disabled soldiers’ welfare services in Bohemia. In June 1918, the German nation- 
alists loudly criticized the Social Ministry’s centralizing reform, accusing it of 
promoting preferential treatment of (mainly Czech-speaking) disabled soldiers 
in Prague, procrastination, and repeated refusals to extend support to disabled 
men residing in “German Bohemia.” The German nationalists had been agitat- 
ing for a separate German-Bohemian welfare authority.” As crownland insti- 
tutions were embroiled or even implicated in nationalist struggles, the Social 
Welfare Ministry was concerned that welfare statistics generated by crownland 
authorities might become fodder for political squabbles.” 

Having sources of information independent from the military and the Pro- 
vincial Commissions was, therefore, a way for the Social Welfare officials to 
consolidate and protect their authority. As the power balance in the postwar 
field of disabled soldier welfare was still uncertain, data from the census would 
be an asset enabling the ministry to assert its expertise and thus supremacy in 
the long run.” 

The Social Welfare officials generated some tentative information about their 
clients early, but it proved more difficult to map the broader welfare landscape 
and survey major crownland welfare actors. Instructions for compiling a list 
of welfare providers in their respective jurisdictions were sent to the Provincial 
Commissions for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers on 3 January 1918. Some 
results came back in the same month or in February.” But over the summer 
of 1918, Second Division chief Gasteiger had to ask the Feldkirch (Vorarlberg) 
chapter of the Austrian Silver Cross for the necessary information. As late as 
September, the planned overview of relevant welfare services in Imperial Austria 
was still not ready.*° The ambition and urgency of the ministerial policies were 
not matched by the pace of execution in the hungry and chaotic days of 1918. 

Information about each (potential) citizen-beneficiary promised to equip the 
Social Welfare Ministry for both present and future interventions. Unlike the 
control-centered wartime censorship, the information aspects of the social of- 
fensive were intended to win the support of the citizenry through a transformed 
state that knew them—and could respond to them—much more intimately.” 


The censorship system was intended to interdict and suppress information; the 
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welfare intelligence machine, on the other hand, encouraged its growth and flow. 
But the unfolding of this ambitious intelligence state required time. Through 
most of its short existence, the Imperial Austrian Social Welfare Ministry never 
came close to reaching its goal. 


An Advocate for Disabled Citizen-Soldiers 


While operating mostly in the dark, the Social Welfare officials faced the diffi- 
cult task of navigating the conflicting opinions and interests of multiple central 
agencies. It was even handcuffed, by design, in several of its main areas of inter- 
est. The Social Ministry was declared the state authority responsible for “the 
welfare of the war-damaged, especially follow-up treatment, job (re)training, oc- 
cupational counseling, job placement, and their settlement” and “the welfare for 
the surviving dependents to the fallen, . . . especially the welfare of war widows 
and war orphans.” But in exercising its power in these areas, the ministry had 
to respect the jurisdiction of the new Ministry of National Health—originally 
planned to be part of the Social Welfare Ministry, according to Emperor Karl’s 
1 June 1917 note—over medical and public health issues. Likewise, the Social 
Welfare Ministry had to work with the Ministry of Public Works in the tech- 
nical and vocational instruction that was essential in (re)training disabled men 
for civilian employment. The Agriculture Ministry was given power over any 
homestead colony project and was not hesitant about reminding the Social Wel- 
fare officials of its stake in war victim issues.”* The military also shielded many 
philanthropic funds or foundations—built with private donations designated 
for war victims—from the new ministry.” 

Complicating matters further, on the most important issue for the future of 
war victim welfare—designing and implementing the expected new compre- 
hensive welfare law for disabled soldiers and surviving dependents—the Social 
Welfare Ministry was only to “cooperate,” not lead the process.*” The military 
administration was the real center of drafting this new law. Its interests had to 
be taken into account in any major war victim welfare initiative from the Social 
Welfare officials. 

Even who would be involved in implementing specific war victim policies 
often remained an open question. The Provincial Commissions for the Care of 
Homecoming Soldiers were supposed to be the agencies for the civilian side of 
their implementation. In reality, they were sometimes bypassed. In early 1918, 
pressure from “patients themselves, their family members, and the Reichsrat” 
forced the Joint War Ministry to consider releasing certain soldiet-patients—who 
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mostly suffered from tuberculosis and had little prospect of returning to front- 
line duties—to the care of their families or other dedicated civilian institutions. 
These men were still soldiers, and in order to devise a procedure for supervising 
and compensating them (with their regular soldier’s pay and the equivalent of 
their military room and board), the Joint War Ministry needed the civil admin- 
istration’s cooperation. But instead of the Social Ministry, it was the Interior 
Ministry that was asked by the military to work out the details. 

The agreement reached made these “farmed-out” soldier-patients similar to 
temporary wards of the Interior Ministry, to be monitored by the latter’s ad- 
ministrative apparatus. The Provincial Commissions would only be assisting 
agencies.” To some extent, asking the Interior Ministry to execute this program 
was not a random decision; it had long been the country’s highest public health 
authority (until the new Health Ministry’s founding), and its political adminis- 
tration controlled the population registration, policing, and surveillance mecha- 
nisms. The Social Welfare Ministry’s administrative infrastructure, on the other 
hand, was still mostly on the drawing board. Such seemingly practical arrange- 
ments created one more bureaucratic interface with which the Social Welfare 
officials had to contend. The proliferation of official welfare actors did not stop 
when the new specialist ministry was created. 

Presented as an ambitious response to the legitimacy crisis of the Monarchy, 
the continuation of the divided jurisdictions showed that the social offensive in 
practice was nevertheless a product of compromise. Faced with an existential cri- 
sis, ministerial officials and leading generals may have agreed that reforms were 
needed. But each felt that its established bureaucratic turf, resources, and influ- 
ence should not be challenged. This frame of mind led to the overall strategy of 
“organization as solution,” emphasizing organizational rearrangements and bet- 
ter coordination within the existing institutional (and power) constellation to 
optimize administrative effectiveness and reach, not drastic or innovative policy 
about using power and resources—no matter how limited they were—beyond it. 

As the Social Welfare officials painstakingly planned the welfare administra- 
tive infrastructure in the spring of 1918, a new commission was created on 20 
April to coordinate the interested central agencies. The Inter-Ministerial In for- 
mation Commission for War Invalid, Widow, and Orphan Welfare met once a 
month in the Joint War Ministry. Composed of representatives from the Joint 
War Ministry, the Joint Finance Ministry, the Austrian Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare, the Austrian Health Ministry, the Austrian Defense Ministry, the Hun- 
garian Defense Ministry, the Hungarian Interior Ministry, and the Hungarian 
National War Welfare Office, the commission aimed to exchange information 
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and experiences about specific measures and prepare and evaluate proposals for 
the future.** The commission was a much-needed platform in interministerial 
communication, but it was not an integrated strategy in war victim welfare. 
Moreover, the heavy military presence and the fact that the Joint War Ministry 
convened the commission underlined the strong military interest in continuing 
leading, if not outright controlling, war welfare matters. The Social Welfare 
Ministry had to carve out its niche under the military’s shadow. 

In this complex bureaucratic tug-of-war, the newcomer Social Welfare Min- 
istry consciously assumed the role of the advocate for disabled soldiers and pro- 
tector of crownland welfare actors. It sought to establish the primacy of care and 
welfare provision over military priorities by intervening in concrete cases and 
using these cases to stake its claims on the institutional and policy level. 

Who would pay for the expenses of treating, rehabilitating, and training se- 
riously wounded and disabled soldiers? According to the 1915 division of labor 
agreement, the military was responsible for each seriously wounded soldier’s treat- 
ment and (re)training for up toa year.*4 This principle was often exploited by the 
military, alleged the Social Welfare Ministry in a March 1918 complaint to the 
Austrian minister-president. Of the 90,000 “war-damaged” soldiers who received 
treatment or training each month, the greatest majority would be transferred to 
civilian jurisdiction at some point because their chances of returning to military 
duties were very low. But because the manpower-hungry military was reluctant to 
declare any wounded soldier disabled, these men often still lived in military bar- 
racks beyond the one-year mark while receiving treatment and training organized 
by civilian welfare agencies.* The longer the military delayed the decision, the 
more civilian authorities had to reimburse the military. This led to protests from 
the Provincial Commissions, which could no longer afford the expenses. With 
no solution in sight, the Social Welfare Ministry stepped in on 25 May 1918. It 
promised to pay for disabled soldiers’ meals or rations taken in military establish- 
ments while undergoing civilian institution-managed therapeutic sessions or job 
training.*© The military may have won this particular round of the contest, but 
the reasoning behind the ministry’s decision to cover the Provincial Commis- 
sions’ expenses should not be underestimated. Assuming the crownlands’ finan- 
cial responsibility was a way to establish the new ministry's position as both the 
superior and the benefactor of the preexisting Provincial Commissions. 

Similar interagency disputes over financial responsibility gave the new min- 
istry many opportunities to stake its leadership claim in the contested welfare 
field. In March 1918, a severe coal shortage forced the closing of a Bohemian 
Red Cross hospital where two disabled soldiers, who were enrolled in a weaving 
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course, received room and board. Their 3 kronen per diem was too low to cover 
the expenses elsewhere. The Bohemian welfare officials asked the Ministry of 
Public Works, which was responsible for the overall supervision of job (re)train- 
ing, to provide an additional stipend so the two men could finish the course. The 
Ministry of Public Works refused, arguing that within the one-year window it 
should be the military’s responsibility. The Bohemians then asked the Social 
Welfare Ministry to intervene. The Social Welfare officials gladly took up the 
case with their Public Works counterparts.*” 

The stability of a disabled man’s status was another arena where the new 
ministry publicly positioned itself as the defender of the people against the mer- 
curial military. By 1917, the Habsburg Army was at its wits’ end trying to find 
warm bodies to make up for the mounting casualties. Already “8.42 of the 9.12 
million men found fit for military service had been conscripted,” with the rest 
working in war industries. With 4 million draftees lost to death, captivity, or 
severe injury, there were very few military-age men left to call up beyond those 
already classified as unfit for service.** The military authorities intensified their 
combing of the home front to identify possible candidates.” Disabled men who 
had returned to civilian life were often easy targets. 

The military’s strategy for filling its depleted ranks with reclassified and recalled 
disabled men upset the officials in charge ofjob placement services. In a 15 January 
1918 overview of its 1917 operation, the Karlsbad/Karlovy Vary (Bohemia) Dis- 
trict Office of the War Invalid Job Placement Service, which was also the district’s 
general labor exchange, reported that it had only succeeded in finding employment 
for 57 disabled soldiers out of 184 applicants (from a pool of 133 available posi- 
tions), as opposed to 6,387 successful cases out of 7,917 applicants (from a pool 
of 9,843 available positions) for general, nondisabled job seekers during the same 
period. The Karlsbad/Karlovy Vary officials attributed this drastic difference in 
success rates to the military’s repeated examinations of discharged disabled men 
to see if they could be called up again: “Many employers do not hire war invalids, 
because they fear that they will soon lose these men to conscription.” 

Similar cases of disruptive military practices were numerous. Karl Koch had 
both of his lungs badly damaged in fighting and was only able to return to his 
old civilian job after a prolonged and difficult recovery. Certified as disabled, he 
was nonetheless reexamined by the military and declared fit to serve in noncom- 
batant roles. Koch was then sent to District Command 39 and worked asa clerk 
in a “scribe company.” Koch’s case made it all the way up to the Social Welfare 
Ministry, where the officials chose his experience as the main exhibit in a general 
complaint lodged against the Joint War Ministry. In the welfare officials’ view, 
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the military’s relentless attempt to reclassify certified disabled men torpedoed 
welfare agencies’ efforts and greatly undermined the disabled men’s chances of 
landing and keeping jobs.*! 

The military’s insatiable search for manpower also jeopardized rehabilitative 
welfare programs. In wartime Bohemia, licenses to operate cinemas were issued 
or extended on the condition that a portion of their profits be given to the Bohe- 
mian equivalent of the Provincial Commissions to fund its clothing provision, 
rent subsidies, business-founding grants, and other material assistance to disabled 
soldiers. This program was so successful that one Prague cinema operator, Ru- 
dolf Fries, contributed 25,000 kronen to the crownland agency in one year.” But 
in May 1918, the cinema’s projector operator, infantryman Wladimir Wokoun, 
whose military “day job” was to work in the electrotechnical firm Otto Gliickauf 
in Prague, received notification that he would be reassigned elsewhere. Not only 
would the cinema lose its projector operator, the decision also threatened the offi- 
cial training course on projector operation that Wokoun led in Rudolf Fries’s the- 
ater. The Bohemian agency pleaded the case with the Social Welfare Ministry. 
The Social Welfare officials intervened successfully on behalf of the Bohemians 
and the Joint War Ministry decided on 23 July that Wokoun could remain in the 
same Prague unit and be allowed to continue teaching the training course.*# The 
Wokoun case was a rare instance of the military softening its stance. 

Reexamining certified disabled men for possible reclassification was not 
enough. Field army commanders clamored for a wholesale recalling or rehiring 
of permanently disabled men who allegedly could replace noncombatant military 
personnel, with the latter then available for frontline duties. This could also spare 
the disabled man the difficulty of finding regular employment in a deteriorat- 
ing labor market. The field generals’ demand for such a drastic measure became 
so vociferous that the Chief of Replacement Services, Colonel General Samuel 
Hazai,* declared on 22 February 1918 that he saw no good reasons for a mass 
recall of certified disabled men. Employing them in war-related industries and 
institutions would be irresponsible, he reasoned, because after the war these men 
would have to be laid off to make way for “healthy” veterans. They should have 
every opportunity to find more stable employment in the civilian sector before 
the end of the war. General Hazai added that many disabled men were not really 
fit for any military function and “some of them did not want to work at all.”*° 

In less than five months, however, the military leadership reversed its position. 
The Habsburg armed forces were hemorrhaging men even without a major cam- 
paign because hunger, miserable material conditions, low morale, and political 
agitation led to a series of riots, mutinies, and desertions. The need for soldiers to 
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suppress mutinies and round up deserters—estimated in the hundreds of thou- 
sands—in the rear echelon areas took much manpower away from the front.” 
Then another 142,550 men were lost in the disastrous Piave campaign in less than 
two weeks in June.** The flood of bad news overran any long-term consideration 
for disabled men’s employment prospects that General Hazai had expressed. 

In light of these developments, the Joint War Ministry suddenly developed 
an interest in finding employment for disabled veterans. If they were employed, 
more previously exempt men would be made redundant and thus available for 
frontline service. Using a Graz report on disabled veterans’ unemployment, the 
Joint War Ministry criticized other central agencies for not working hard to hire 
disabled men. It was an “extraordinary social danger” for the labor market to 
continue ignoring them; state authorities should set an example by facilitating 
and actually hiring the war-disabled men.” Lamenting the “decreasing help and 
support from private and state-owned businesses” for disabled soldiers, the Joint 
War Ministry wanted the Social Welfare Ministry to pressure state-controlled 
enterprises to hire more disabled veterans.” 

The Joint War Ministry even had preferred job assignments for disabled men. 
In a 2 May 1918 inspection report, military officials had only good words for 
the Salzburg War Invalid Cooperative Society, which “produced crates at a cost 
80 percent cheaper than” its Viennese counterpart. Renting a workshop from a 
called-up carpenter and already planning to expand, the cooperative employed 
fifty disabled men, 90 percent of them not yet formally certified (i-e., still sol- 
diers), and paid them on average 1 krone per hour. Most of them earned around 
70 kronen per week producing munitions crates. The net profit was to be shared 
by all the disabled men who worked there.*! The report strongly recommended 
the expansion of the Salzburg model in other cities. Indeed, employing not yet 
certified disabled men in this kind of cooperative setting was the best possible 
scenario for the military: not only procuring supplies at a much lower price, but 
also retaining full control over the great majority of these worker-soldiers. In 
the name of taking care of the disabled, these men’s productive power freed up 
“healthy” workers for the front. 

The Joint War Ministry formally proposed calling up previously exempt em- 
ployees in war industries and government offices and replacing them with dis- 
charged war-disabled men during the 2 July 1918 meeting of the Inter-Ministerial 
Information Commission. According to the Social Welfare Ministry represen- 
tative at the meeting, “it was clear in the course of the discussion that the mili- 
tary administration’s and the Social Welfare Ministry’s standpoints do not con- 
verge—we should not assume a priori that the situation could have turned out 
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differently. ... The military’s sole purpose is obviously to find as many previously 
exempt men as possible for military service, whereas the Social Welfare Ministry 
has to make sure that the war invalids who will substitute for the previously 
exempt men find genuine long-term employment in the industries, rather than 
merely temporary jobs.” Sensing that there was no immediate means to stop the 
military disguising its manpower grab as a welfare measure, the Social Welfare 
representative used an old bureaucratic tactic: he had to consult the Provincial 
Commissions before presenting his ministry’s view. To the Social Welfare offi- 
cials’ relief, the Joint War Ministry representative, General von Zednik, prom- 
ised that it would first implement the policy only for outside vendors doing busi- 
ness with the military and only after the Social Welfare Ministry agreed to it.” 

If the Social Welfare officials could not stop the military’s scheming, they at 
least found some success in advocating for and defending war victims’ entitle- 
ment to welfare benefits from the military. Two months after the introduction 
of the March 1918 special subsidy for dependents of called-up soldiers, many 
disabled men and survivors of fallen soldiers had not received any payment. The 
law was a highly symbolic response to the massive strike wave across Austria in 
January 1918, and it was not surprising that the officials were dismayed by the 
delay, if not outright inaction, in its implementation.*> On 31 May, the Social 
Welfare Ministry ordered all Provincial Commissions to follow the guidelines 
that were published recently in its official bulletin.“ 

Unfortunately, the implementation of the special state subsidy was even slower 
than the officials thought in May. A disabled soldier’s mother, Marie Pirger, wrote 
in July to both Emperor Karl and the brand-new Invalid Office in Vienna asking 
for help.* Frau Pirger desperately needed a permanent job to support herself and 
her disabled son. Furthermore, there had been no word about her special state 
subsidy application, filed two months earlier. The Invalid Office passed her peti- 
tion onto the Social Welfare Ministry and reported that it had written to officials 
in the 17th District, where the Pirgers resided, to urge an expedited processing.” 
Obviously, she was a deserving applicant left waiting too long and, in the local 
welfare officials’ view, needed the central agency’s attention.” 

Around the time that the Social Welfare Ministry ordered the Provincial 
Commissions to work on the special state subsidy immediately, the Silesian 
Provincial Commission asked the Social Welfare Ministry to pressure the mili- 
tary authorities to pay the amended basic 1875 military pension to eligible men. 
Richard Hirsch, a veteran who was certified as having lost all earning ability 
(100 percent disabled) on 23 January 1918, had not received any of his military 
pension. Hirsch wrote to the pension office of the Second Corps to complain, 
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but nothing happened. His case was not an anomaly. There were more and more 
nonpayment cases, and military authorities often used the same excuse: “un- 
aware of the fact that the beneficiary had moved.” In the Hirsch case, however, 
the Silesian officials said the beneficiary’s alleged change of address was defi- 
nitely “not well-founded.” The Social Welfare Ministry informed the Silesians 
on 4 July that it would intervene on Hirsch’s behalf>® 

Apparently some military officials had had enough of complaints like these 
from the Social Welfare Ministry or Reichsrat deputies. Using an earlier inquiry 
it had received, the Austrian Defense Ministry on 10 July vehemently denied 
that the military was responsible for missing payments. The Defense Ministry’s 
internal investigation determined that the most common reason for nonpayment 
was that the beneficiaries’ addresses were incorrect and thus the monthly in- 
stallments were returned by the post office as “recipient unknown.” Either the 
disabled men failed to give exact addresses during the superarbitration process, 
or they moved after being certified, argued the Defense Ministry. Furthermore, 
some disabled men allegedly did not give sufficiently precise information, so pen- 
sion offices had difficulty deciding who the true beneficiary was when several 
men shared the same name. The Defense Ministry concluded that “in almost all 
cases” the military was not at fault and warned that, if disabled men did not fol- 
low the instructions in the brochure given to them, problems would persist. The 
Defense Ministry defiantly added that “considering the huge volume of military 
welfare payment cases, these problems were isolated cases.” Welfare officials, 
they complained, were making a fuss about things they did not understand. 

By intervening repeatedly on behalf of disabled men, the military implied, wel- 
fare officials were encouraging the supposedly erroneous perception among dis- 
abled men that pension offices tended to delay payment. Disabled veteran Peter 
Dorotiak had not received his military welfare payment since August 1917. His 18 
May 1918 complaint caught the attention of military officials. Instead of conced- 
ing that something was not in order, the Joint War Ministry officials decided to 
use Dorotiak’s case to vent their frustration at the disabled soldiers and their min- 
isterial advocates. Again in July 1918, the Joint War Ministry officials told the 
Social Welfare Ministry that military authorities had done nothing wrong in the 
nonpayment cases. If beneficiaries did not immediately report address changes, 
they had no one but themselves to blame.“ 

The Social Welfare officials did not believe the military’s explanation of the 
missing payments. The Richard Hirsch case suggested that crownland welfare 
officials had by now seen the excuse often enough to anticipate this “change of ad- 
dress” response. The military’s criticism leveled against the disabled man and the 
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welfare bureaucracy in July, in fact, prompted the Social Welfare officials to teach 
crownland welfare officials ways to preempt the military’s standard refrain. Re- 
laying the Joint War Ministry's irate message about the Dorotiak case to Provin- 
cial Commissions on 31 July, the Social Welfare officials instructed the latter to 
inform all disabled men of the Joint War Ministry’s explanation. Should anyone 
plan to complain about nonpayment, the Social Welfare officials recommended, 
they should remember to “make it clear that no address change was made!”*! 

The summer 1918 correspondence over missing payments showed that the 
Social Ministry's aspiration to be the lead advocate for disabled men was in- 
creasingly acknowledged through bureaucratic routines. Nonpayment com- 
plaints were not necessarily routed through or endorsed by Social Welfare offi- 
cials before reaching military authorities. But the irritated military’s attempts 
to stop the allegedly unjustified complaints were directed at the Social Welfare 
Ministry. Because of that, the military created an occasion for Social Welfare 
officials to orchestrate the preemptive tactic against the military’s standard ex- 
cuse and strengthen their leadership claim in the welfare field. When on 16 
July, Reichsrat Deputy Dr. Freifgler inquired about the nonpayment problem, 
which was after all the military’s jurisdiction, he directed his questions to the 
Social Welfare Ministry. The lead war victim welfare official, Otto Gasteiger, 
then wrote on 10 August to warn the Defense Ministry about the issue’s po- 
litical implications. The misery of individual disabled men and the stubborn 
complacency of the military generated a feedback loop on which the Social 
Welfare officials built their reputation as the official defender of citizen-sol- 
diers against the military. 

This political positioning led to occasional open subversion of the military’s 
authority. Max Klampfer was drafted into the 5th Dragoon Regiment in 1911.On 
26 February 1915, while stationed in Ropa, Galicia, one of his hands was severely 
injured in a meat-grinding accident. He was evacuated to Vienna for treatment 
and then sent back to Marburg/Maribor (Lower Styria) in April. Assigned to 
train new recruits there, he tried to commit suicide and failed, but lost his eye- 
sight on 20 June 1916. As a result of his self-inflicted injuries, Klampfer was 
released from military service on 17 February 1917 but without entitlement to 
military welfare benefits. He was married on 18 November 1917 to a factory 
worker, Maria Duvay. Local welfare officials suspected that Duvay married 
Klampfer because she thought he was war blinded and entitled to welfare pay- 
ments.° The new Mrs. Klampfer was reportedly very disappointed when she 
found out that her husband was not eligible for benefits. Since she did not earn 
enough as a seasonal stoker in the main post office of Graz to support both of 
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them, Klampfer, wearing his Karl Troop Cross, a medal marking the bearer’s 
“real”/deserving warrior status, panhandled on Graz streets.“ 

The Styrian Provincial Commission for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers 
was very nervous at the public spectacle of a medal-wearing veteran, who ap- 
peared to have been blinded during his service to the fatherland, begging on the 
main streets of the crownland capital. In the Styrian Commission’s own words, 
the scene would “undermine the [commission’s] public image.” It requested that 
the Social Welfare Ministry secure long-term public assistance from the Joint 
War Ministry for “this truly needy person”—that is, to reclassify Klampfer as 
war disabled.® The Styrian officials were conscious of what was at stake: Klam- 
pfer’s panhandling would become a public indictment of the incompetence or, 
worse, heartlessness of state authorities. 

In the Social Welfare officials’ view, the military had made a mistake that 
should be remedied. “Considering the fact that Klampfer severely injured his hand 
while fulfilling his military duties,” he “should be treated as a war-damaged person 
and receive [the Styrian Provincial Commission’s] care and services following the 
existing guidelines and rules.”* The ministerial officials ignored the military’s le- 
gally binding decision. Instead of the contestable (and disqualifying) self inflicted 
blindness, they focused on the indisputable meat-grinding accident and reached 
their own eligibility decision. Civilian welfare officials had no power to make or 
change superarbitration rulings, but in this case the ministerial instructions to 
the crownland officials were a de facto overrule of the military decision in the area 
where civilian officials had jurisdiction. When the welfare bureaucracy’s standing 
in the eyes of citizens and, by implication, that of the social offensive and the legit- 
imacy of the Habsburg state were at stake, the ministerial advocate was willing to 
enter the murky world of semilegality or even outright illegality. 

The willingness among welfare officials to do more than the rules prescribed 
had been clearly detectable since 1917. In April of that year, the Tyrolean Pro- 
vincial Commission asked the Interior Ministry to fund the expansion of a sup- 
plemental cash subsidy program for disabled men who were superarbitrated and 
earning wages from employment. It was the accepted practice for their employers 
to pay them only prorated wages according to their work ability. Unfortunately, 
the military disability benefits were often “not in the remotest way sufficient” to 
make up the difference. Tyrolean officials consequently felt “compelled to sup- 
port [these disabled men] with an annual subsidy if [they were] to protect [their] 
credibility,” because the reduced wage “has depressed disabled men’s willingness 
to seek gainful employment,” and the lack of proper remedial measures would 
become “material for agitation of a serious nature.”*” 
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These were not empty words, as Tyrolean disabled soldiers had more openly 
expressed their frustrations since at least 1917. “When the requests for support 
were referred to other authorities, they often took it as an affront, responded 
with crude language, and emphasized that their service to the fatherland” was 
repaid with “insufficient allowance . . . [impossible] to make do with so little 
income under the current circumstances.”** With the February Revolution in 
Russia and feared nationalist agitation in mind, welfare officials were very sensi- 
tive to any political implications of their work. They explicitly used the political 
concerns to justify new, bottom-up initiatives. The Klampfer decision in 1918 
was part of a larger pattern of welfare officials’ bending (or seeking to change) 
rules, competing for resources, and fighting bureaucratic turf conflicts in the 
name of political necessity. 

Over the summer of 1918, Social Welfare officials set their sights on a funda- 
mental part of the military’s influence in overall welfare provision: the Military 
Invalid Superarbitration Commission. The commission determined the degree 
of each wounded soldier’s loss of earning ability in his prior civilian occupation 
and thus his entitlement to and the amount and/or kind of welfare benefits. The 
Social Welfare officials wanted to use the argument that “the issue of the loss 
of civilian earning ability has no military consequence, but belongs solely to the 
sphere of civilian economic life” in order to break the military’s monopoly over 
this pivotal link in state welfare provision.” Receiving support in the 3 Septem- 
ber 1918 meeting of the Inter-Ministerial Information Commission for War 
Invalid, Widow, and Orphan Welfare, the Social Welfare Ministry proposed 
to reform the superarbitration process by allowing the chronically ill (mostly 
suffering tuberculosis or heart diseases) or disabled soldier to appeal the mili- 
tary panel’s decision about his fitness to serve or his degree of disability and by 
adding civilian experts, both to examine the man in question and in the panel’s 
decision making. 

The representatives from the Joint War Ministry immediately objected. They 
superciliously claimed that a formal right of appeal was simply unacceptable, 
as redress could be sought through the Joint War Ministry. And they insisted 
that any civilian expert on the Superarbitration Commission could only be ina 
nonvoting capacity. More importantly, ifthe physical examination, on which the 
Superarbitration Commission’s decision was based, was to be conducted by civil- 
ian doctors, the military demanded that it must be done in the presence of the 
full Superarbitration Commission, even if that meant a much longer process.” 

The Social Welfare officials were determined to hold their ground. They were 
confident that the military’s demand to limit the influence of civilian experts 
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was a “direct contradiction of what the broader public desires.””! Indeed, at the 
beginning of October 1918, the Czech Socialists in the Reichsrat made almost 
the exact same demands to add civilians—experts and physicians—to Super- 
arbitration Commissions and to establish an appeal mechanism for disabled 
soldiers.”* The Social Welfare Ministry could reasonably expect support for its 
proposal from other Reichsrat factions as well. 

A major confrontation between the military and the Social Welfare Min- 
istry over the superarbitration mechanism and, more generally, the character 
of war welfare—whether citizen and society oriented or serving military exi- 
gencies—loomed. However, the Bohemian Lands declared independence, 
and the Habsburg Monarchy effectively collapsed before the next monthly 
Inter-Ministerial Information Commission could take place. The demilitariza- 
tion of war welfare would not happen under the watch of an Imperial Austrian 
Social Welfare Ministry. 


The Emperor Had No Clothes 


When Austrian male citizens reported for active duty between 1914 and 1918, 
they had to surrender the civilian clothes they wore to local reserve units. It was 
understood that once they were discharged from military service, they were to 
receive what they had deposited with the reserve unit. The vicissitudes of the 
war made this rule difficult to follow, as an official report from September 1918 
stated that “a loss of around one million pieces of clothes is confirmed.” The 
men whose clothes could not be found would be entitled to fair compensation. 
But largely due to the military administrators’ hardline attitude, many disabled 
soldiers did not receive adequate replacements or even compensation.” These 
cases revealed how the Austrian authorities, in the midst of a social offensive, 
ultimately failed to respond to the deepening crisis. 

On 1 February 1918, the Austrian Social Democrats’ Arbeiter-Zeitung pub- 
lished an exposé of the ill-treatment of twenty-two-year-old Corporal Rechter. 
A landowner’s son from Bukovina, he volunteered to serve with the Ukrainian 
Legion in April 1915. In July of the same year, he was injured on the front and 
lost most functions in his right arm. As a result, he was superarbitrated and sent 
home. In January 1916 he was reexamined, declared fit for “light duties,” and 
recalled to serve as an attendant in a Cracow hospital. In March, Rechter’s status 
was upgraded to “fit for guard duties”; he was sent to a military school, which 
further upgraded him to “fit for front service.” After training, he was reassigned 
to a mountain regiment, sent to the Italian front in November 1916, promoted 
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to corporal, and suffered a severe nervous disorder fighting in the Eleventh Battle 
of the Isonzo (August-September 1917). Receiving treatment for incessant bodily 
trembling and tuberculosis in Cracow, Rechter recovered somewhat. With the 
support of a leading physician and her colleagues in the hospital, he was granted 
a superarbitration hearing on 25 January 1918. The panel decided that he should 
be discharged from military service. At this point, he had lost both of his parents. 
His father had died in fighting in June 1916, and his mother had—according to 
the newspaper—been “kidnapped” to Kiev by the invading Russians, where she 
died in an epidemic hospital. The family’s estate was also devastated.” 

Rechter’s second superarbitration, unfortunately, was only the beginning 
of more ordeals. On 27 January, his Cracow unit sent him to Vienna, because 
he asked for civilian clothes and it was not possible to retrieve his own clothes 
deposited in Czernowitz. Military officials told him that the War Invalid Job 
Placement Service in Vienna would be able to help. But the Job Placement offi- 
cials told Rechter that he was not a Lower Austrian resident and therefore was 
not eligible for their services. He was then referred to a refugee service center 
but was told that the center’s contract with the Interior Ministry did not allow 
it to serve him, either. A visit to the Joint War Ministry’s War Welfare Office 
did not yield an encouraging result; Rechter was told to wait two more weeks, 
when the clothes he needed would be sent from Cracow. Given 10 kronen and 
a rations card, he was sent to the War Welfare Office’s Schwarzenbergstrasse 
branch. Again the trip came up empty—the branch demanded an authorization 
from the War Invalid Job Placement Service in order to release its stock of civil- 
ian clothes. Being sent from one agency to another, Rechter was stuck in Vienna, 
with no place to stay nor enough money to support himself.” 

Scandalized by the “brainless” handling of Rechter’s case, the officials at the 
Ministry of Social Welfare investigated the clothing situation for disabled sol- 
diers and whether the newspaper's account was credible. The Central Welfare 
Office for War Refugees reported back on 15 February 1918; clothing items 
were issued to discharged soldiers who qualified for state refugee service—that 
is, those who hailed from the declared war zones—and passed a means test. 
Disabled men leaving the military but not qualified for such provision would 
be referred to the regular Clothing Office. On the same day, the Interior Min- 
istry added that refugee service agencies—under its jurisdiction—were never 
supposed to provide clothes to discharged soldiers if the latter did not origi- 
nate from one of the war zones. But the military and other civilian authorities 
continued to send unqualified veterans to refugee service centers. The Interior 
Ministry, in fact, demanded the Social Welfare Ministry clothe those discharged 
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men who were in urgent need of civilian garments.’” The Lower Austrian gov- 
ernment’s Clothing Office, on the other hand, adamantly pointed the finger at 
the military.”* No civilian authorities denied there were problems. But no agency 
stepped up to take the responsibility or volunteer to fill the gap. 

The Social Welfare Ministry’s investigation then turned to the military. On 
28 February, it claimed to have learned, during its short existence, about a se- 
ries of cases where disabled men received neither their own deposited clothes 
nor substitutes from their district reserve units when discharged.” The Defense 
Ministry responded in mid-April by sending the Social Welfare Ministry copies 
of its previously unknown and unshared mid-March 1918 rules governing the 
provision of civilian clothes to discharged disabled soldiers. The Defense Min- 
istry’s preferred solution continued to be returning deposited civilian clothes 
to their owners. The burden of arranging the return, however, ought to fall on 
the medical institutions where disabled men stayed for follow-up treatment be- 
fore their discharge. Ifa soldier’s clothes were lost or in unusable condition, his 
reserve unit should provide him with a military uniform properly converted 
for civilian use and used shoes; or the disabled soldier could request monetary 
compensation. It is worth noting that this set of clothes-provisioning rules also 
regulated the procedure by which previously distributed civilian clothes or con- 
verted uniforms would be retrieved.*° The rules reflected the military’s defensive 
attitude; they implied that many who could not find their own clothes or proper 
replacements had no one but themselves to blame or that the men preferred 
military uniforms as a more effective panhandling prop.*! 

These rules were a surprise. On 6 May the Social Welfare Ministry alerted all 
Provincial Commissions for the Care of Returning Soldiers of their existence.” 
The Social Welfare officials may not have been able to get to the bottom of the 
alleged abuses, but they at least could discover the precious information about 
how things were supposed to work. It was very likely that their inquiry forced 
the military administration to clearly spell out the rules for the first time,® for 
the Joint War Ministry issued this same set of mid-March 1918 rules, titled 
“Clothing the War Invalids,” to all regional military commands and disabled 
soldier welfare agencies in Austria, Hungary, and Bosnia-Herzegovina only on 
29 May, perhaps for the first time. The Joint War Ministry emphasized that 
issuing clothing converted from used military uniforms and used shoes or, when 
even these were in short supply, issuing uniforms stripped of all military mark- 
ings, should be done as a lease to the recipients, so that they had something to 
wear on their way home. Unless their deposited clothes proved to have been 
lost or decayed beyond repair on the military’s watch, all the issued substitute 
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clothing should be returned to the military’s inventory in due time. Only the 
absolutely destitute, with local authorities’ documented support, could keep the 
clothing for good as a last resort.*4 

Echoing the nineteenth-century antipanhandling intention, the Joint War 
Ministry urged the Social Welfare Ministry to come up with a “stricter law 
against begging” because of reports of “increasing vagrancy.” One of the Social 
Welfare officials must have been flabbergasted to read this, since he jotted a big 
question mark next to the request.*° This obsessive drive to control even already 
converted/altered uniforms testifies to both the severity of the material shortage 
and the military administration’s tendency to hoard material resources. This 
had serious consequences for the social offensive. 

On 2 May 1918, the Salzburg Provincial Commission’s president reported 
to the Social Welfare Ministry that “day by day the number of war invalids and 
other war-damaged persons who come to the Commission to ask for clothes, 
underwear, and shoes continues to rise.” The majority of them were men who 
had been certified as disabled and discharged recently, but whose deposited ci- 
vilian clothes were lost. “The substitute uniforms [they received] according to 
the applicable military rules are in absolutely horrible condition.”** He added in 
another report two days later, “The war invalids were afraid to go out in these 
clothes, let alone making their appearance presentable in order to find jobs.”*” 

The Salzburg officials felt that they could not “just sit back and ignore these 
cases” because they were the military administration’s responsibility. There were 
more than 1,200 disabled soldiers with legal domicile in Salzburg as of 31 March 
1918.88 All of them would soon come under the Salzburg Commission’s watch. 
However, the commission had neither clothing stocks nor enough money to meet 
these people’s “absolutely urgent” needs: new suits cost 300 kronen apiece and 
used ones 150 kronen; the total cost of any purchase would just be prohibitive. 
Worse still, underwear and shoes were no longer available for purchase locally.” 

Desperately trying to find something for the disabled men who had nothing 
but rags on their backs, the Salzburg officials’ first idea was to give some disabled 
men youth-sized clothes. Recalling that the War Assistance Bureau of the Social 
Welfare Ministry had announced the availability of 7,000 youth-sized, mixed 
cotton-paper suits for distribution at cost on 18 March, the Salzburg Commis- 
sion president asked the Social Welfare Ministry to advance 6,000 to 8,000 kro- 
nen so that his commission could obtain at least 60 to 100 youth suits and some 
underwear and headwear items.” The second idea was to take needed clothing 
items from the Regional Refugee Garment Depot (serving war refugees in Salz- 
burg and Tyrol). Since the refugee service in the region had been winding down, 
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and such quantities of ready supplies were rare, it would be the best solution. 
He asked the Social Welfare Ministry to persuade the Interior Ministry, which 
controlled the depot, to release 500 suits, 400 coats, 800 shirts, 1,000 pairs of 
socks, 400 caps, and 500 pairs of shoes to the commission.”! 

Neither of these attempts yielded much, in spite of the Social Welfare Minis- 
try’s strong endorsement. The Salzburg Youth Welfare Agency refused to relin- 
quish its suit stocks, saying that by regulation they could only be used for youth 
welfare purposes. Then the Interior Ministry denied the request to share the 
stocks of the Salzburg Refugee Garment Depot. Though the depot was being 
dissolved, the Interior Ministry insisted that it was not in a position to give 
out any clothing for nonrefugee service uses before all current programs were 
discontinued.”” 

Recognizing the Salzburgers’ search was fruitless, on 25 June the Social Wel- 
fare Ministry turned to the Assistance Campaign of the War Welfare Office, a 
private donations—funded charity controlled by the Joint War Ministry.”? They 
thought the fact that the Social Welfare minister being the board chairman of 
the Assistance Campaign might help.‘ Since the Assistance Campaign had at 
least 2,000 pairs of shoes in stock, the Social Welfare Ministry requested at least 
200 pairs,”° as well as usable underwear and other clothing items, to be sent to 
Salzburg, with the Salzburg Commission paying the cost. The Social Welfare 
officials also made their displeasure known to their Interior Ministry colleagues 
by extolling the more collaborative Imperial German example.” 

The difficulties that Salzburg’s disabled soldiers and welfare officials encoun- 
tered were not isolated. A report from the Carinthian Provincial Commission 
around the same time reads like an exact copy of the Salzburg saga. As early as 
15 April 1918, the Carinthian Commission asked the Social Welfare Ministry to 
help secure clothing supplies from the Joint War Ministry. On 5 June, the Car- 
inthians followed with the observation that “what the war invalid received from 





the reserve units are bad and unfit clothes. The compensation for the missing 
deposited civilian clothes is set so low that the war invalid cannot buy anything 
at the current market price.” The lack of civilian clothes “has unleashed signifi- 
cant discontent and bitterness among destitute and poor war invalids.”?” 
Disturbingly, the military administration was indeed enforcing its ruthless 
clothes-retrieval policy. Those “superarbitrated disabled soldiers who are still 
in the follow-up treatment and job (re)training stages had to relinquish their 





military uniforms and wear their own civilian clothes in the hospital or working 
in the training workshop” before being formally discharged. Although tech- 
nically still under military jurisdiction, the military had effectively disowned 
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these soldiers symbolically and materially by taking away their uniforms without 
providing anything for them to wear. The commission had tried, unsuccessfully, 
to acquire better-quality used military uniforms for those in job (re)training; 
the military administration just repeated that there was no such surplus avail- 
able. The frustrated Carinthian officials concluded that “the Joint War Ministry 
seems to want to do nothing about [the clothing problem].””* 

Just like their Salzburg counterparts, the Carinthians wanted the Social 
Welfare Ministry to directly negotiate with the war economy authorities who 
controlled the distribution of fabrics, leather, and shoemaking materials, so as 
to circumvent the unhelpful military. On 1 August the Social Welfare Ministry 
used the Carinthian appeal to pressure the Assistance Campaign and reminded 
the latter that it was still waiting for the Assistance Campaign’s response to the 
original 25 June request. The Carinthian appeal was also enlisted in another 
bid to persuade the Interior Ministry to open the Salzburg Garment Depot.” 

The Social Welfare officials’ frustration could hardly be contained as this 
point. In a 1 August memorandum to the General Commissariat for War and 
Transitional Economy, they reminded the latter that the Social Welfare Ministry 
was behind the Assistance Campaign in the latter’s request for supplies, for those 
would be used to clothe provincial disabled veterans. Then the Social Welfare 
officials wrote, “procuring civilian clothes for superarbitrated and destitute war 
invalids, mrtheafternrathof repeated faitores of the tesponsibtemihtary author 
ities, has now become an utmost urgent (matter) that cannot suffer (tolerate) any 
(more) delay.”!° In a rare moment of candor that was later thinly disguised, the 
Social Welfare officials put the blame squarely on the hoarding military. 

The flurry of requests, appeals, and lobbying seemed to finally result in some 
good news. On 8 August, the Assistance Campaign declared that they could pro- 
vide a fraction of what was needed in Salzburg: 100 pairs of leather shoes with 
wooden soles. This was only half of the 200 pairs the ministry had requested 
back on 25 June, which in turn was a major reduction from the original Salzburg 
request of 500 pairs. The Assistance Campaign explained that, because of serious 
material shortages, it received almost no twine to make suits, and its own request 
for fabric supplies was referred from one agency to another, to no avail. “Unfortu- 
nately we have had to leave our invalids without civilian clothes.” The campaign 
even asked the Social Welfare Ministry to help it obtain more materials.'°! 

Successful or not, the Social Welfare Ministry’s modus operandi in the days 
of severe material shortages was to engineer complicated, multiagency solutions. 
Before the intervention on behalf of the Salzburgers, the Social Welfare officials 
had asked the Commerce Ministry on 20 June to provide raw materials and 
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clothes to the Assistance Campaign, which, with the backing of with the Em- 
peror and King Karl Welfare Fund (Kaiser u. Konig Karl Fiirsorgefonds), was 
hoping at the time to replicate its Viennese clothes-distribution operation in the 
province.’ It also lobbied the War Economy Commissariat on the campaign’s 
behalf. The Assistance Campaign then reciprocated on 8 August by promising 
to partially fulfill the ministry’s 25 June request on behalf of the Salzburgers. In 
this chain of requests and responses, the Assistance Campaign benefited from 
better access to precious materials from the war economy authorities, thanks to 
the Social Welfare officials’ backing. Then it repaid the latter by addressing the 
call for help from the Social Welfare Ministry’s provincial protégés. 

But all these complex dealings produced little immediate result for needy 
disabled men. There was a big gap between the intention of providing fabric to 
a charity organization and distributing wearable clothes to discharged disabled 
soldiers in the crownlands. Upstream promises—like the one from the Com- 
merce Ministry on 19 August that 2,000 meters of wool fabric, 25,000 meters of 
half-paper fabric, and a similar amount of paper fabric would be allocated to the 
Assistance Campaign—were simply too far away. It was no surprise that the Sal- 
zburg Commission made another urgent request on 27 August. Anticipating the 
cold days not far ahead, it emphasized that the real help would be proper clothes 
and shoes ready to wear. So far, after great effort, the commission could only pro- 
cure paper-based fabrics that were not warm enough for mountainous Salzburg." 

Winter was an imminent threat. Procuring proper clothes became a matter 
of life or death, not merely a problem of making discharged disabled soldiers 
employable. On 5 September, the Salzburg Commission again urged immedi- 
ate delivery of promised materials before winter’s arrival. If ready-made clothes 
were not available, the commission could organize disabled veterans who were 
trained tailors whenever raw material was available. All they needed from the 
Commerce Ministry was 500 meters of appropriate fabrics to make 100 shirts 
and 100 pairs of underpants, as well as enough cotton supplies to make 100 pairs 
of winter socks.!* 

However, the most promising prospective supply line to Salzburg was soon 
cut off. On 24 September, the Assistance Campaign reported that because of 
its futile appeals to the Commerce Ministry and the Chamber of Trades, it had 
to “shut down clothes provision for 14 days.” After clothing 344 war invalids 
in July and 200 in August, the Assistance Campaign in turn had to turn to the 
Emperor and King Karl Fund to see if it could scrape together something.’ 

Surprisingly, the military changed its position of relentless hoarding near 
the end of September, just as it became enthusiastic in finding employment for 
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disabled veterans. General Intendant Rainer of the Joint War Ministry’s 13th 
Department, presumably after repeated requests, finally agreed to release 8,000 
meters of wool cloth, along with lining materials, twine, and buttons from its 
Briinn/Brno (Moravia) depot, in addition to another 100 pairs of leather shoes. 
These supplies would conceivably answer the repeated calls from Salzburg. 
Somewhat shocked, the Assistance Campaign leaders admitted that it was the 
first time the military administration had made a contribution to its services for 
disabled soldiers. So surprised—and grateful—were the campaign leaders that 
they solemnly reminded the Social Welfare officials to formally thank the Joint 
War Ministry for that first-ever contribution.'”° 


Agency Hoarding and the Incomplete Social Offensive 


To a significant extent, the Social Welfare officials’ earliest work was the work 
of information: its collection, management, and distribution.!” It was the way 
to overcome the new ministry’s latecomer disadvantage, but it also served to 
make the war welfare field and potential clients legible and hence more open 
to state actions. The real welfare services, though, had to be delivered, despite a 
difficult institutional setting and under the severe constraint of general material 
shortages. Lacking control of material resources to directly and instantly ad- 
dress disabled men’s needs, the Social Welfare officials did favors or lent help to 
other agencies and accumulated bureaucratic clout and goodwill. They worked 
to translate these bureaucratic “credits” into tangible resources for the programs 
and services under their watch. 

In parallel with and complementary to these interagency dealings, the So- 
cial Welfare Ministry’s strong advocate-defender role on behalf of individual 
disabled men and the Provincial Commissions succeeded in establishing itself 
as the authority others turned to when facing the powerful military. When the 
military demanded that the ministry discourage what it saw as unfair and un- 
founded complaints, it showed that the new ministry was becoming a leader 
in the ongoing civil-military struggle. This advocate-defender role nonetheless 
revealed a sad reality: the advocate-defender could talk, appeal, negotiate, and 
even admonish. But direct relief often had to rely on other hoarding stakehold- 
ers, since the ministry itself had little to offer in actual material relief. 

In a concrete way, the Salzburg clothing saga highlighted the growing insis- 
tence among many state agencies on hoarding material resources and jealously 
protecting their own bureaucratic turf. Facing the uncharted waters of exhaust- 


ing but indefinite fighting—or the very likely but extremely unpleasant outcome 
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of either victory by the Entente Powers or permanent domination by Imperial 
Germany—it was clear that the Habsburg Monarchy would not survive in its 
old form. Aware of how fundamentally the war had changed the basic terms 
of politics, some Christian Social and Social Democrat leaders had reached the 
point of “think{ing] the unthinkable, imagining a state without a supranational 
Dynasty and a nation without a multinational state.”!°* When it was hard to 
foresee the future, the material resources at hand were among the few remaining 
solid things people had to hold on to. They were precious political capital with 
which to position themselves for the inevitable power realignment. 

At the moment when resources needed to be marshaled and used most effi- 
ciently and effectively, the hoarding mentality made officials even less flexible 
about the uses of scarce but still available resources at disposal. Agency hoarding, 
mainly but not limited to military authorities, became an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to official welfare provision, even though the latter might have given the 
Monarchy a chance by containing popular discontent. State agencies stopped 
working as a coherent whole and behaved like small fiefdoms single-mindedly 
concerned with their own individual interests. This disastrous vicious circle— 
the more urgently welfare provisioning was needed, the lower the willingness to 
collaborate and make it possible—suggested that the social offensive, no matter 
what potential it might have, was paralyzed not only by the material shortages 
but also by an internal breakdown of the Imperial Austrian state. The selfde- 
structive behavior of the state apparatus at the most pivotal moment stacked the 
odds too high for the social offensive. 

In the end, those disabled Salzburg veterans did not appear to receive the ur- 
gently needed winter clothes in time. The disintegration of the Monarchy and the 
field army between early October and early November 1918 brought back even 
more disabled soldiers who were not adequately provided for. The Salzburg pro- 
vincial government, in a 7 December telegraph, was still asking the State Office 
(Ministry) of Social Welfare for help in securing 490 sets of clothes from the same 
Refugee Depot of the State Office (Ministry) of the Interior. This was a repeat 
of the May 1918 scene, featuring the same cast of agency actors—with mostly 
the same central state and provincial officials—and following the same script. 
The only new twist was that two days later, on 9 December, the Salzburg govern- 
ment added new categories of clients—war widows and orphans—in an appeal 
for Vienna’s intervention.’ The provisioning crisis worsened for the successor 
Republic,'"? which seemed to show that the social offensive was an exercise in 
futility. But at this moment of despair, a new force in welfare politics emerged and 
strengthened the social turn of the Austrian state initiated under the Monarchy. 
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War Victims as a New Power Factor 


N JANUARY 1919, acTIvisT First Lieutenant Kauders confidently pro- 

claimed, “People may be thinking that they can continue to put us off with 

only beautiful words. But today we already are a real power factor. Even a 
half-reasonable government has to take us seriously.”' Recruiting fellow war vic- 
tims to join the Central Association of German-Austrian War-Damaged Persons 
(Zentralverband der deutschésterreichischen Kriegsbeschadigten, hereafter the 
Zentralverband),” his words had a ring of hyperbole. But it was not exaggeration. 
At the time, his organization had representatives sitting on an interministerial 
commission for war victim policy making, and other Zentralverband activists 
were working in the provinces to mobilize their fellow sufferers. Their demands 
for resources and influence were often heeded by local and central state officials. 

Before the end of the war, the field of war welfare was populated by military 
officers, civil service officials, high society philanthropists, medical and other 
experts, parliamentarians, civil society organizations, wealthy donors, local dig- 
nitaries, and assorted middle-class volunteers. War victims were often the muted 
objects of intervention—examined, studied, and cared or provided for, but their 
voices were rarely heard directly. Their desires and their emotions were often 
seen or heard only through refraction. 

The Revolution of 1918 ushered in a fundamental change in the welfare field. 
War victims entered as citizen-clients, activists, lobbyists, organizers, and the 
partners of the republican state and actively shaped their own future. War vic- 
tims had agency and even a share of power in the field. 

Why did the war victims’ movement achieve prominence so quickly? How 
did a Viennese organization become the officially recognized representative 
for all war victims? What did organized war victims want? The success of the 
Zentralverband in organizing war victims and making policy interventions 
should be attributed to its leaders’ organizational skills, its relatively nonparti- 
san mobilization, and its readiness to enter into a partnership with the legiti- 
macy-seeking state. The partnership forged in the early months of the Republic 
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benefited both partners and upended the dynamics of the previously top-down, 
elite-driven war victim politics. 

The Revolution of 1918 opened up the political space and made war victims’ 
selfmobilization possible. The war victim movement, in turn, prompted rapid 
democratization in welfare policy making and administration.’ This chapter, 
therefore, is also a study of the Revolution of 1918 and of the continuity and 
change in war victim welfare after the imperial social offensive. 


From Abstract Category to Social Movement 


Even before the Habsburg Monarchy’s final collapse in October 1918, 
war-disabled soldiers had started to organize themselves, especially in the prov- 
inces.* Small-scale and spontaneous organizing started in Vienna by 5 Novem- 
ber, when a committee of ten from a certain Association of War Invalids sent a 
letter to the temporary highest decision-making body of the new Republic, the 
Council of State. They demanded office space in the Vienna Invalid Office so 
that they could “begin the preparatory work of setting up the proposed Invalids’ 
Council (Invalidenrat) and exercise permanent supervision over the Invalid Of 
fice and other welfare agencies.” Emerging from among the artillery arsenal’s 
workers,° the group was inspired by the radical soldiers’ and workers’ councils, 
which in turn imitated the soviets in revolutionary Russia. Its bold advance was 
ignored by the government,’ but disabled veterans’ activism would soon be a 
force to be reckoned with. 

The organization that ultimately became a lead player in interwar war victim 
politics began on 11 November 1918, when Heinrich Gallos and Karl Burger 
held a disabled veterans’ meeting in the Railway Workers’ Club. A week later, 
a leadership team was elected in a second meeting, including the organization’s 
future first president Hans Hollitscher. The very first number of the group’s 
newspaper, Der Invalide, was also ready for distribution then. Made possible by 
subsidies from the Ministry of Commerce and Industry,*® Der Invalide became 
the most widely circulated war victim publication and an indispensable organi- 
zational and mobilization tool for the war victim movement.’ 

Even before the 18 November meeting, this organization, which became 
the Zentralverband, had already achieved many of its twenty-three-point de- 
mands.'° Among others, the state authorities had promised the new organiza- 
tion office space in the imposing former military courthouse near the Josefstad- 
terstrasse station of the Vienna Municipal Railways.'' The Ministry of Social 
Welfare agreed to provide an immediate subsidy of 10,000 kronen, on top of 
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other immediate provisions for disabled veterans: (1) the public clothing center 
would begin to distribute free clothes and shoes under the supervision of the 
Zentralverband; (2) unemployment benefits would be paid as temporary cash 
assistance, applicable to former agricultural workers and farmers who previously 
were excluded from such insurance benefits; (3) those suffering from tubercu- 
losis would receive the same kind of rations as those categorized as “seriously 
ill”; (4) inpatient hospital treatments would be guaranteed as long as medically 
necessary. The Zentralverband was also allowed to send representatives to the 
war materiel demobilization (Sachdemobilisierung) agency to monitor the sale of 
surplus equipment, vehicles, raw materials, and sundry articles.'* 

With its initial successes, the organizers of the Zentralverband stepped up 
their recruiting efforts. On 24 November, another public Zentralverband meet- 
ing attracted representatives from the provinces, helping boost its claim to rep- 
resent all disabled veterans in the new state of German-Austria and “work for 
the benefit of war invalids in a nonpartisan manner.” Local chapters quickly 
sprang up in and outside of Vienna." 

The rapid growth of the disabled veterans’ movement could be attributed 
to several factors: disabled men’s activism (in some cases aided by the ongoing 
soldiers’ council movement); local authorities’ appeasing cooperation under the 
pressure of a volatile environment; and local communities’ charitable contribu- 
tions. Together, these made some local chapters much more than just advocacy 
groups for their members. In Bruck an der Leitha (Lower Austria), the local 
chapter became the officially recognized intermediary between the authorities 
and disabled veterans. It exercised screening power to determine individuals’ 
access to public resources. Local chapter activists provided information to 
their returning comrades who, contrary to the military's claims, were mostly 
not informed of the health and welfare services to which they were entitled nor 
where to access them. Local chapters also distributed living necessities procured 
through both official and private channels, sometimes acting as authorized 
agents of the public authorities.’’ Access to information and material resources 
in a time of scarcities gave disabled veterans and other war victims strong incen- 
tive to join local organizations."% 

According to Der Invalide, disabled veterans enthusiastically embraced the 
idea of a national interest group dedicated exclusively to their and (to a lesser 
extent) their dependents’ interests. The Zentralverband’s goal was to have at 
least one local chapter in each and every administrative district.!7 The actual 
expansion of the network far exceeded that, with many local chapters estab- 
lished during the last two months of 1918 and the first months of 1919 at the 
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municipal or communal level. A Zentralverband functionary attributed this ex- 
plosive growth to many disabled men’s sheer desperation: they “rushed to join 
the Zentralverband in the hope that by simply entering the organization they 
would immediately be liberated from all the hardships.”!* The Zentralverband’s 
early practice of handing out emergency cash assistance of 10 or 20 kronen to its 
members bolstered this belief.” 

The Zentralverband activists worked proactively to find those willing com- 
rades and to deliver the promise made at the organization’s founding: “We are 
ready to heed any call to send in experts, to prepare model bylaws for local chap- 
ters; and to do, in short, all we can to enable our comrades to join the organi- 
zation.”*° There were two aspects to this organizational work: recruiting dis- 
abled veterans for local chapters founded by the Zentralverband and persuading 
already existing disabled veterans’ associations, especially in the provinces, to 
affiliate with it. 

Tireless Zentralverband representatives often spoke at local chapters’ found- 
ing meetings. Their talks, mainly about the hardships suffered by disabled veter- 
ans, the need to organize, and the benefit of being part of a large movement, were 
the mainstay of Der Invalide’s small-print “News from the Local Chapters” sec- 
tion. There, the Zentralverband’s functionaries projected a collective image of 
energy and missionary fervor. The editor-in-chief of Der Invalide, Karl Burger, 
visited at least four different Lower Austrian local chapters’ founding meetings 
on top of his active organizing work in Vienna in a span of four months. During 
this period, he also participated in a Graz meeting to plan fora Styrian Provincial 
Association that would introduce a more hierarchical three-tier structure (Vi- 
enna-provincial association-local chapter); up to that point, local chapters inter- 
acted directly with Vienna. Burger did all this while writing for and editing Der 
Invalide and simultaneously engaging in a fierce leadership struggle with Hans 
Hollitscher’s supporters.”! His colleagues had similarly busy schedules, combin- 
ing organizational work in Vienna with visits to provincial meetings. Success- 
ful local chapter leaders even exported their experiences to other communities. 
For example, a member of the Leoben (Styria) local chapter, Mr. Trautmann, 
represented the Zentralverband in several other Styrian local chapters’ found- 
ing meetings. The chair of the Bruck an der Leitha organization, Franz Bauer, 
brought his expertise to the important Styrian industrial town of Kapfenberg 
and helped set up the local chapter, even serving as its first chair.” The success 
of this “missionary work” was evident in the growing directory of local chapters 
published in each issue of Der Invalide: from 25 at the beginning of 1919 to 102 
local chapters and 33 additional sublocal branches by mid-May 1919. 
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This kind of selfpresentation in Der Invalide targeted disabled veterans who 
felt deserted by society at large. The knowledgeable Zentralverband activists 
cut sharply contrasted figures with nondisabled members of society, who were 
perceived as ungrateful and indifferent. They were also presented as a clear al- 
ternative to state or local officials, often viewed as unsympathetic or incompe- 
tent bureaucrats. After reading about the Zentralverband’s ubiquitous helping 
hands, the Viennese activists hoped that disabled veterans everywhere would 
be inspired to organize themselves locally into this movement of “self-help’—a 
term laden with positive connotations in a time of bleak confusion as well as 
implied threats of direct action—in a fight for themselves, their families, and 
their comrades-in-suffering. 

Boasting of its access to public authorities and especially to high officials was 
also critically important to the Zentralverband’s recruiting campaign. When 
the Zentralverband published its twenty-three-point “Memorandum on Dis- 
abled Veterans’ Demands,” it was presented in a Der Invalide article about the 
successful meeting with ministerial officials on 21 November 1918. The author 
emphasized the fact that the demands were met with “not only full understand- 
ing but also extensive concessions.” Then the Zentralverband strengthened the 
impression by meticulously acknowledging all the ministerial representatives at 
the meeting, especially the Social Welfare Ministry’s Otto Gasteiger and Frie- 
drich Hock, the two highest-ranking career officials responsible for war victim 
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affairs.* Unsurprisingly, this interministerial meeting also featured promi- 
nently in a speech given by the Zentralverband chair Hans Hollitscher at the 
24 November meeting. Gasteiger and Hock were acknowledged again in the 
presence of the provincial representatives, and the speech and the acknowledg- 
ment were duly reported in Der Invalide. The access to the ministries became a 
key component in the Zentralverband’s message: the organization was not only 
“officially recognized by the German-Austrian Ministry of Social Welfare as 
the central representation of war invalid associations,” but it had Gasteiger and 
Hock on its executive committee.” There is no corroborating evidence for the 
two officials’ alleged committee membership. Nevertheless, the effect of the re- 
peated suggestions of official endorsement at a time of confusion should not be 
underestimated. 

By touting its close relationship with the ministry, the Zentralverband ex- 
pected a reciprocal effect: the active recruitment campaign would strengthen its 
leadership’s hand in negotiating with state authorities, while the officials’ accom- 
modating attitude and especially material favors would highlight the benefits of 
joining the Zentralverband. The larger the Zentralverband, the more effective it 
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could be in wresting concessions from state authorities. This would then make a 
stronger case for other disabled veteran associations to join the Zentralverband. 

The Zentralverband began as a Viennese group with national aspirations. 
Other disabled veterans not affiliated with this group had similar ambitions. 
They took exaggerated names or claimed greatly inflated membership num- 
bers—just as the Zentralverband did when it started. In the midst of revolu- 
tionary changes, enterprising leaders could reasonably entertain grand visions 
in a suddenly wide-open field for political and social action.”® 

If the Zentralverband wanted to be the legitimate speaker for all disabled vet- 
erans in the new country of German-Austria, it had to find ways to connect with 
disabled veterans in other organizations. These organizations were potential 
helpers, because they could be the foundation for a rapid national expansion.”’ 
The actual unification work, however, was not easy. Some provincial organiza- 
tions were in fact potential rivals to the Zentralverband. They had their regional 
power bases and pursued their own expansion projects.” 

The Upper Austrian Union of War Invalids (Bund der Kriegsinvaliden 
Oberésterreichs), based in Linz, claimed to represent all Upper Austrian dis- 
abled veterans. It had written directly to the Ministry of Social Welfare in late 
November 1918 in the name of all disabled veterans about the inadequacy of 
the recently announced emergency allowance program. The Upper Austrians 
complained that those who were not eligible for compulsory health insurance 
before the war would still receive nothing, since the emergency program was 
based on the sick pay of such insurance plans. The ministry found the ques- 
tion important enough that it had an internal discussion and soon after issued 
a clarification and additional instructions to all provincial authorities.” In late 
1918, emerging provincial organizations did not need a Viennese conduit to be 
effective in speaking for their constituents and beyond. 

The Zentralverband had been directly involved in the establishment of at 
least one organization in Upper Austria around the same time. Its representative, 
a Mr. Kasper, was present in Steyr for the 1 December 1918 constituent meet- 
ing. Following a speaker who argued that disabled veterans should unite in one 
organization and, more specifically, with the Zentralverband, Kasper made the 
now standard recruitment pitch about its productive and close relations with the 
state authorities.*” The founding of a local branch in the important industrial 
center of Steyr, however, pitted the Zentralverband against the already active 
Linz organization. A head-on competition seemed inevitable. 

It was therefore worthy of a celebratory announcement in Der Invalide that 
the Upper Austrians had declared their intention to join the Zentralverband 
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on 7 December.*! Nevertheless, it took nearly two months for the leaders of the 
two organizations to formalize the affiliation. In the 27 January 1919 agree- 
ment, the Upper Austrians emphatically asserted their autonomy in all internal 
affairs even though they agreed “with the Zentralverband on all the invalids’ 
[twenty-three-point December] demands.” The Upper Austrians were also en- 
titled to send a representative who would participate in “all central leadership’s 
decisions as a voting member.”” This may not seem like a particularly high price 
for the Zentralverband to pay to make good its claim of national representation, 
but a future internal struggle within the Zentralverband could be traced par- 
tially to this and similar deals with provincial leaders. With the knowledge of 
what transpired in Apriland May 1919, when the Zentralverband refounded the 
Upper Austrian organization for unclarified reasons,” it could be surmised that 
the initial deal with the Linz competitor did not work out as intended. 

The Tyrolean provincial organization, the German-Tyrolean Association of 
War Invalids and Widows (Verein der Kriegsinvaliden und-Witwen Deutschti- 
rols), was another case in point. It began in early November 1918, when an action 
committee of seven from Barrack No. 3 of the Sanatorium for the War-Damaged 
Persons on Innrain marched to the provisional Tyrolean government to protest 
having been deserted by everyone. Taking matters into their own hands was 
necessary, they claimed, “because the captain disappeared, the higher commands 
had lost their authority and ambition,” while food provisioning in the sanato- 
rium was in question.** The only alternative to starvation was taking confron- 
tational action. As one disabled veteran leader remembered, “Good or bad, we 
had to take advantage of the excellent democratic institution, [that is] building 
an action committee. But it was difficult. Democracy could not overcome a 
battle-hardened Tyrolean front-soldier overnight.”* After the action commit- 
tee forced its way into the governor’s office and met with him, the movement 
took off. The Tyrolean organization attracted sixteen new members from the 
sanatorium barracks on its first day of recruitment. After the Tyrolean Provi- 
sional National Council, the governing board of the province, awarded them a 
subvention of 20,000 kronen, membership soared. By 18 November, it already 
had 516 members. The association proudly declared that there were 2,000 mem- 
bers in attendance at the first general meeting of Tyrolean disabled veterans on 
19 February 1919.*° 

The Tyroleans had ambivalent relations with both the Zentralverband and 
the central authorities in Vienna. A letter to the Ministry of Social Welfare 
dated 27 December 1918 showed that the Zentralverband intervened on behalf 
of the Tyroleans about setting up a full-service Invalid Office in Innsbruck. But 
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the Tyroleans had their own course of action and made parallel demands directly 
to the ministries in Vienna.’ To their great disappointment, the demands “led 
to little movement in the ministries and nowhere did we experience any concrete 
action,” even with the Tyrolean provincial government's prior endorsement. The 
Tyroleans spared their provincial authorities and saved their harshest criticism 
for the central authorities in Vienna. In the words of the organization’s presi- 
dent, “It was impossible to get anything from Vienna.”** While the Viennese 
activists issued warnings to the central authorities, the Tyroleans went a step 
further and publicly accused them of willful neglect.” 

This anti-Vienna attitude coincided with a general swing of opinion in 
Tyrol about its future. The initial declaration of Tyrol’s attachment to the new 
German-Austrian state on 1 November 1918 was quickly replaced by other, more 
conditional statements invoking the Tyroleans’ right to self&determination in 
deciding the future relations between Tyrol and the Vienna-led Republic. Many 
locals even argued for independence, on the grounds that it would give them a 
better chance of preventing South Tyrol from being ceded to Italy. It was also 
a way for conservative-leaning Tyrol to distance itself from the Social Demo- 
crat—led central government. The Social Democrats’ pro-Anschluss (union 
with Germany) policy, a goal most Austrians supported, did not endear them to 
Tyroleans, either. This centrifugal development began during the second half 
of November 1918 and reached its peak in the Provisional Tyrolean National 
Assembly’s 3 May 1919 self-determination declaration, in which the option of 
an independent Tyrolean state was explicitly stated.*° 

The 19 February 1919 Innsbruck meeting of Tyrolean disabled veterans was 
held in the midst of this rising separatist sentiment. As one of its invited guests, 
Dr. Seidle, who spoke on behalf of the absent provincial governor, publicly 
stated, “It is not clear at all if a German-Austrian state will continue to exist; 
further it is not clear what kind of constitutional relationship between Tyrol 
and German-Austria will come into existence.”! The widely acknowledged in- 
adequacy of welfare measures for disabled veterans certainly did not help bolster 
the popularity of the central state among the locals. 

The uncertainty about the future seemed to have muddied the Tyrolean as- 
sociation’s relations to the Zentralverband, too. The disabled veteran meeting 
in Innsbruck was given detailed and serialized coverage in Der Invalide in three 
installments, yet in their meetings the Tyroleans never discussed the Zentralver- 
band. Deviating from Der Invalide’s convention of reporting such membership 
meetings of local chapters, the coverage did not mention the presence or speeches 
by any Zentralverband representative. The Zentralverband was likely not invited 
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at all, since other invited but absent dignitaries had excused themselves through 
statements read to the attendees. At the end of the meeting, an eleven-point res- 
olution, directed at the public at large and the Constituent National Assembly in 
Vienna, was adopted. The Zentralverband was again not mentioned, and there 
was no trace of coordination between Innsbruck and Vienna in the resolution. 
Furthermore, the resolution did not mention disabled comrades in other proy- 
inces at all, despite the fact that some of the demands were not Tyrol-specific.” 
The serialized report did not give the impression that the Tyroleans talked or 
acted with a sense of being part of a larger movement or organization. The Zen- 
tralverband’s claim to represent all disabled veterans was more a work in progress 
than reality in early 1919. 


The Power of Large Numbers 


To become the overarching voice for disabled veterans, the Zentralverband was 
determined to strike a generally nonpartisan path in order to appeal to as many 
fellow disabled men as possible. As Berger put it, “Only when all invalids and 
war-damaged persons of German-Austria, irrespective of their differences in 
military rank or status, gather in a solid organization can we achieve many, or 
even all of our demands.” The Zentralverband aimed to create a social move- 
ment from a bureaucratically defined population category (“war-damaged per- 
sons”) and strategically chose to focus on clearly war disability-centered issues 
to appeal to all those in that population category. The very first version of the 
Zentralverband’s bylaws, approved by the Interior Ministry on 21 December 
1918, stated that “the Zentralverband is nonpolitical and aims to safeguard and 
promote the moral and material interests of its members.”** This point was not 
lost in late 1919, when a Lower Austrian Zentralverband leader explained to 
local officials that his organization’s members came from all political parties 
and that, in the Amstetten area, they were mostly village farmers—not a natural 
constituency for the left—even though the leadership was perceived to be left 
leaning. Only by being politically neutral and sticking to economic issues, he 
insisted, could the organization serve disabled veterans successfully. 

In the early twentieth-century Austrian context, “political” mostly referred 
to party politics. This conscious decision not to identify with a party was a pub- 
lic announcement of the organization’s intention, if not the reality, to preserve 
some degree of independence from the political parties and their socioeconomic 
milieu bases. The milieus and their respective cultural outlooks and practices, 
normative values, and the sometimes segregated everyday worlds nourished the 
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three main political forces—Christian Socials/Catholic conservatives, Social 
Democrats/leftists, and the German Nationals/later National Socialists—that 
had fundamentally challenged the liberal order and its politics of local notables 
since the 1880s.*¢ Integral to these milieu parties were myriad flanking organiza- 
tions and groups encompassing many aspects of their constituents’ everyday life, 
ranging from clubs of leisure and sport activities to educational institutions, mu- 
tual aid societies, and banks.*’ As the milieu parties became the new Republic’s 
political masters, disabled veterans seemed to be destined to be absorbed into 
the milieu structures; their organizations could not but align with preexisting 
socioeconomic status and political loyalties. However, this was not the case in 
1918 and 1919. 

Since there were many disabled veterans of lower social classes congregating 
in the large cities, mostly due to the concentration of military hospitals there, the 
Social Democrats stood a good chance of harnessing the disorientation and bit- 
terness of disabled veterans and rallying them under the banners of social justice, 
equality, and antimilitarism. Julius Deutsch, who in 1919 became defense minis- 
ter, proposed a partnership between the Social Democratic Party executive and the 
socialist Trade Union Commission to found a new “party secretariat for invalid 
protection” as early as 4 April 1918.* Five months later, another Social Democratic 
leader Otto Glockel reported that preparation for the “Social Democratic Soldier 
Protection” office was underway. The project was duly approved, and the office 
opened with full-time party employees.” At the very least, the Social Democrats 
were well positioned to become the patron of disabled veterans in Vienna. 

The speed and energy with which disabled veterans spontaneously organized 
themselves completely surprised the Social Democrats. On 16 January 1919, 
Gléckel disappointedly admitted his party’s failure to capture this new constit- 
uency and, consequently, the redundancy of the party’s effort. “Unfortunately 
we neglected to build a soldier protection organization and contented ourselves 
with only a service office,” Glockel told the party executive. “Dr. Hollitscher’s 
neutral soldier protection organization now has 172,000 members. The Trade 
Union Commission recommended closing our office. With great difficulty 
we set up the office that has handled 1,091 cases during its two-month opera- 
tion.... We cannot stop the services abruptly.” The party executive had no other 
option than to offer its furnished service office to the Zentralverband and asked 
the latter to retain the staff>° Another party leader, Robert Danneberg, reported 
in May 1919 that the Soldier Protection staff had found other jobs, the disabled 
veterans on their files had been referred to the Zentralverband, and the last re- 
maining employee would stay on for three more months to handle the old cases.” 
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The Social Democrats failed to attract disabled veterans qua disabled veterans 
to form a direct relationship with their party. Instead of being passively drawn 
into the orbit of yet another party-affiliated organization or party-organized ser- 
vice, the disabled veterans joined “neutral” organizations, the Zentralverband in 
particular, that sprang up spontaneously. The Zentralverband’s alleged numeric 
strength seemed to shock the Social Democrats into giving up their own efforts, 
which, to be fair, were not very ambitious to begin with. Anton Hélzl, the Social 
Democratic parliamentarian and the party’s liaison to the Zentralverband, put 
it succinctly: “The ‘Soldier Protection’ planned by the party was overtaken by 
these events [i-e., the Zentralverband’s founding and expansion] because it was 
not ready for operation when the Monarchy collapsed.” Fast reaction and the 
power of large numbers worked in favor of the Zentralverband in elbowing out 
a potential competitor. 

More important, the Social Democrats failed to anticipate disabled veterans’ 
independent activism. Expecting disabled veterans to be merely victims waiting 
to be organized and guided, the party did not foresee that this bureaucratically 
defined population category, made up of people who shared the same source for 
their sufferings and similar hardships, would morph within a short period of 
time into a social group conscious of its common experience and determined 
to pursue common goals collectively. Alert politicians and skilled organizers 
though they were, the Social Democratic leadership in 1918 underestimated the 
degree of discontent and radicalization of its own rank-and-file members in Jan- 
uary strikes,’ as well as the agency and resourcefulness of disabled soldiers. It 
could be said that the party leadership had more pressing concerns by late 1918, 
such as the fate of the Monarchy, the new Republic’s constitution, the Constit- 
uent National Assembly election, and the new country’s stability and security. 
But it was also clear that it repeatedly underestimated the political energy of the 
people it claimed to represent.* 

The source of war victims’ suffering made it possible for the Zentralverband 
to emerge outside of the milieu universe. Modern industrial warfare’s indis- 
criminate destruction did not distinguish among victims based on rank, social 
and economic background, or prewar political convictions. Class difference 
was often reproduced in military rank, but as disabled veterans, men from dif- 
ferent backgrounds shared common experiences and interests if they chose to 
see their disability as the defining feature of their postwar existence. Patriotic 
propaganda and the myth of front or trench community possibly enhanced the 
perception of this leveling effect. Even though some Zentralverband leaders were 
registered party members,” and some Viennese war victims openly campaigned 
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for the Social Democrats during the Constituent National Assembly election on 
16 February 1919,°° Holzl observed that “the organization itself comprises both 
men and officers from all political groups.”*” The same revolution that propelled 
the Social Democrats to the commanding heights of institutional politics also 
opened a space for nonmilieu groups and their burgeoning activism. 

The ecumenical composition helped the Zentralverband to overcome even its 
antimilitaristic rhetoric and forge an alliance with career soldiers’ organizations. 
In early February 1919, the Zentralverband announced it would formally collab- 
orate with the German-Austrian Economic Association of Non-Active Officers 
and Their Equivalents (Wirtschaftsverband nichtaktiver Offiziere und Gleich- 
gestellter Deutschésterreichs) and the Central Association of German-Austrian 
Career Soldiers (Zentralverband der deutschésterreichischen Militargagisten). 
The three agreed to work together in a joint Invalid Section to better represent 
the interests of disabled officers and officials;°* they even published announce- 
ments in the long-running military newspaper Militar-Soziale Rundschau, the 
forerunner of the conservative Osterreichische Wehrzeitung.” This alliance was 
struck more out of necessity than conviction and did not seem to last long. Nev- 
ertheless, the surprising spark showed that the construction of a specific disabled 
veteran identity was underway even among career officers, who before the end 
of the war were legally and practically a separate status and social group. In 
the revolutionary whirlwind, grassroots activism and solidarity among disabled 
veterans did override, no matter how briefly or partially, class differences and the 
partisan tendencies supposedly inherited in a milieu-structured society. 

Although there is no clear evidence detailing why the state authorities de- 
cided to recognize the Zentralverband as the main if not the sole representative 
of disabled veterans as early as mid-November 1918, it is safe to assume that the 
Zentralverband’s successful recruiting campaign was a major factor in keeping 
this decision intact afterwards. As early as January of 1919, the Zentralverband 
claimed that it had a membership of 170,000 and counting,®' which was more 
than half of the estimated 300,000 war victims in German-Austria at the time.” 

These and other similar numbers were cited repeatedly. But the estimates 
were based on the Zentralverband’s selfreporting, and even it admitted that 
there was no precise membership information when it appealed for local chap- 
ters’ help in February and March 1919. Later statistics show the Zentralver- 
band membership reaching 160,618 in 1921 and 198,698 in 1922. But as late 
as the spring of 1922, officials at the Ministry of Social Administration (the 
Social Welfare Ministry’s new name since May 1919) complained that the Zen- 
tralverband membership information was still self-reported, of poor quality, and 
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Dank- und Gedachtnisfeier 


der heimgekehrten fur die gefallenen Krieger. 
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Ssterreichischen Stmme den gréften Anteil thr Blut ist Uberall geflossen, 
wo es galt, dic Heimat zu schiltzen, sie haben worenen 


Ovtey jerlandes tragen. 
Alle Heimgekehrten Mann wie Offizier — in denen das GefUhl innerer 
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Volkswehr. 
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FIGURE 5.1. “The fatherland has forgotten its soldiers and their sacrifices!” A 
poster urging veterans of all ranks to attend the 5 January 1919 demonstration in 
front of the Vienna Karlskirche. The Sunday event was jointly sponsored by the 
Central Association of German-Austrian Career Soldiers, the Zentralverband, the 
German-Austrian Soldiers’ Council, and the Executive Committee of the Soldiers’ 
Council of the Volkswehr (the Republic’s left-leaning, improvised militia army), 
which suggested that collaboration between the ideologically diverse groups had 
begun before the February 1919 announcement. ONB/Vienna PLA16304263. 


incomplete.® The ministry’s decision not to carry out a thorough audit, because 
“on the one hand such need did not exist at the moment, and on the other it was 
not advisable to do so because of political reasons,” made those Zentralverband 
numbers look rather suspicious.® Even if the Zentralverband did not intention- 
ally lie, the numbers still begged the question: How could it achieve the instant 
high-water mark of 170,000 at the beginning of 1919 and then plateau at that 
level through 1924?” 

The Social Ministry conducted its own estimate in October 1919 and con- 
cluded that the Zentralverband had around 100,000 members.® In Novem- 
ber 1919, one Zentralverband functionary publicly admitted, with no trace of 
embarrassment, that the membership was around 56,000 when it held its first 
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national convention on 19 and 20 April 1919. Since then it had achieved the 
feat of growing to “147,000 without counting orphans and dependents.” These 
numbers mean that a membership of 170,000 at the beginning of 1919 was a 
bold exaggeration. 

But the inflated number served important purposes. As a confidence booster, 
it encouraged potential members to sign up. The hesitation could be overcome 
by the (false) sense of security of being part of an unprecedented display of col- 
lective will. The impression of a large and ever-growing movement also gave 
the Zentralverband leverage when bargaining with authorities or shocked oth- 
ers—like the Social Democrats—into retreating. At the moment when no one, 
including the Zentralverband itself, knew exactly how many disabled veterans 
existed, or how many were actually organized under what banner, a movement 
comprised of people from across class, occupational, regional, and even party 
boundaries that counted 100,000-strong—per the ministry’s estimate—was in- 
deed very formidable in a country with a total population of just over 6 million. 

Moreover, the Social Ministry officials knew that the Zentralverband could 
speak on behalf of most, if not all, disabled veterans. In a 1920 estimate, the min- 
istry believed that 75,627 disabled veterans (not including other categories of war 
victims) remained members of the Zentralverband and its affiliates after some 
internal turmoil.” Even this low estimate still represented three out of every four 
disabled veterans, based on the ministry’s early 1919 estimate of 100,000 as the 
total number.’! Organized war victims were a bona fide political force, and this 
was even more true given that state authorities lacked the means to verify the real 
numeric strength of any substantial political movement in 1918 and 1919. 

State officials were also cognizant of the political risks of losing war victims. 
In the presence of representatives from the ministries and all the main political 
parties, the Zentralverband president Hollitscher complained about the slow 
progress of the promised new welfare law in the 9 February 1919 meeting of 
its Viennese chapter. He concluded with a threat: “Don’t delay! If this warn- 
ing is not heeded, we know what we are going to do!””* The Social Ministry's 
Gasteiger quickly told the meeting attendees that “treating war invalids badly 
was a danger to every state. War victims need a law that will free them from 
depending solely on the goodwill of the powers that be.” He hastened to add 
that the draft law would be shared and thoroughly discussed with war victim 
organizations.” 

Others also saw the political weight that war victims carried. A small but 
active group of Communists tried to capitalize on their radical potential.” The 
police were concerned. In a 13 April 1919 report to the Interior Ministry, the 
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Viennese police noted that disabled soldiers were often visible in street demon- 
strations by unemployed people and homecoming soldiers (the two usually 
overlapped), presumably exploited by the Communist masterminds behind the 
scenes. In one instance, disabled veterans with prosthetic limbs marched at the 
head of the demonstration and forced a taxi on the Praterstrasse to carry them.” 
The Zentralverband condemned this tactic during its first national conference 
and asked its members to stay away from gatherings with a strong party-political 
color: “People tried to push invalids to the front of the demonstration to dis- 
guise their putsch attempts. They calculated that our Volkswehr soldiers, be- 
cause of the moral pressure involved in shooting poor invalids, would not open 
fire. This is, for example, what happened on the bloody Holy Thursday [of 
1919] and since then [has] been tried repeatedly.””* Some disabled veterans, 
known to be close to the Communists, also broke into Schonbrunn Palace on 
16 April.” After the palace administrators reluctantly allowed them to use the 
section they had occupied, the group moved to seize more apartments, helped 
themselves to the furniture, and forced the remaining palace staff to surrender 
keys to other rooms.” Similar “self-help” activities were known to be planned 
or already taking place elsewhere.” 

The Communists’ recruitment appeals and their alleged influence ironically 
gave the Zentralverband more political leverage. The growing war victim orga- 
nization became an even more important constituency to secure as state officials 
combated the Communist threat.*° The more visible war victims were in street 
demonstrations and radical direct actions, the more the Zentralverband could 
pressure officials; the Communists’ bid for disabled veterans’ allegiance unin- 
tentionally strengthened the Zentralverband’s hand in parlaying its perceived 
numeric strength into real power. 


The “First Creditors” of the Austrian State 


War victims comprised approximately 5 percent of the Austrian Republic’s 
population in 1919.8! They enjoyed disproportionate attention from the state, 
mainly because of their successful mobilization and organization. Despite some- 
times confusing or conflicting language, organized war victims had one clear 
goal from the very beginning: making the state pay what they were owed. War 
victims talked about the duty of the fatherland to show its gratitude. But by 
presenting themselves as the “first creditors,” they made it clear that what the 
state should do involved not merely tokens of gratitude but fulfilling moral and 
even contractual obligations.™ 
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The war victims’ state-centered mentality and practices were conscious choices. 
The justification for their many demands centered on the imperial state’s war 
making. Many shared the blame for the war's destruction and people’s miseries, 
but ultimately the imperial state should be held responsible, because “it believed 
it could be the ruler of Central Europe within a short period of time. ... [It] be- 
lieved it was called upon to punish entire peoples for a crime committed by two 
murderers, though the state itself had committed enough crimes to atone for.”*# 
A letter from a provincial widow, Mitzi Schwarz, best exemplified this thinking. 
She began by complaining about the general societal indifference to the plight 
of widows, but she left no doubt who needed to do something about it: “It is the 
same everywhere for widows. We are defenseless, and are treated as the dregs of 
society. ... And the Father State is not conscious of its duty. It forgets us poor 
creatures who were ruined by it. But now our patience runs out; even widows have 
aright to live.... We want to remind the state of its duties, because things cannot 
go on like this anymore.”® It was the state’s fault that one became a widow, a dis- 
abled person, or an orphan, and they had the right to be compensated by the state. 

The state-centered mentality of war victims can be illustrated by another 
example: the meaning of “self-help” in the war victim movement. In spite of 
the emphasis on the individual’s own effort, what war victim activists meant 
by “creating their own future” was not self-reliance as it is commonly under- 
stood. Self-help, in this context, meant taking matters into one’s own hands, 
aggressively asserting one’s rights, forcing the state to acknowledge those rights 
by all necessary means, and then using state provisions to regain one’s ability 
to lead a dignified and economically independent life.*° This not only showed 
state-centered thinking, but also discursively assumed the continuity of the state 
that had waged the war—if the state that wronged them disappeared, it would 
be difficult to identify a culprit to hold responsible. War victims did not distin- 
guish between the imperial and the republican Austrian state. 

Organized war victims’ unfavorable view of charity was inseparably linked 
to the state-centered conception of “self-help.” To them, charity would inter- 
fere with, if not undermine, claims to public resources. They argued that the 
sacrifices of war victims must be honored and compensated in a solemn and 
just manner; accountability was the core issue. Charity, on the other hand, was 
tantamount to opening an escape route for those who should be held responsi- 
ble.’’ From the very beginning, the Zentralverband, as the only state-recognized 
national war victim’s organization in 1919,** consistently opposed begging or 
reliance on charity. Its leaders insisted that it was not just an issue of dignity but 
a basic question of the state’s and society's obligation to those who had suffered 
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in their names. They demanded a legally established public welfare system as 
the more neutral, egalitarian, and collective way to provide care that symbolized 
the participation of the whole society.” The Tyrolean war victim organization, 
for example, declined the local Volkswehr’s offer to host a ball for their benefit 
because they “totally do not agree with the basic idea behind this kind of charity 
event. Our position is that we are not a beggars’ association, and we want our 
demands to have a solid legal grounding.””° 

This general anticharity position, however, did not prevent war victim orga- 
nizations from receiving donations or acting as an intermediary between private 
benefactors and war victims in need. The Zentralverband kept a list of benefac- 
tors who were willing and ready to open their wallets when asked, and through 
this channel some war widows received emergency cash from anonymous do- 
nors. In practice, charitable donations were not refused as long as certain ges- 
tures, such as requesting anonymity, were made.”! 

Focusing almost exclusively on the state also had another purpose: insisting 
on the state’s duty to step in where civil society had failed. Ignoring reasons 
such as economic dislocation and social unrest that had forced society at large 
to partially retreat from its previous active provision for war victims, war victim 
groups complained about Austrian society’s short memory and ingratitude.” 
Feeling exploited and then deserted were sentiments that permeated the war 
victim movement's public rhetoric. The state thus became the last resort for war 
victims seeking systematic, long-term welfare. The substantial contribution civil 
society had made to war victim welfare during and, to a much smaller degree, 
after the war was lost in the angry, disappointed rhetoric. As in post-World War 
I Germany, perceptions of betrayal were most powerful in shaping veterans’ and 
other war victims’ attitudes.” 

The war victims’ state-centered mentality was in part based on their concep- 
tion of the state as a moral entity with inherent responsibilities to ensure and 
cultivate the general welfare of all its citizens. Their ideas and expectations of the 
state were therefore more or less in line with the enlightened-interventionist tra- 
dition of the Austrian state administration: the state’s mission was to safeguard 
a just order as well as to promote social improvements and economic prosper- 
ity.” Following this all-encompassing understanding, the individual’s economic 
productivity and psychological well-being would naturally fall under the state’s 
purview,” especially if the damage or obstacle to well-being and independence 
were traceable to the state’s actions. 

This conception can be better teased out from war victims’ demands for priv- 
ileged treatment compared to other disabled persons. War victims insisted that 
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their sacrifices and losses were different. It was not enough to treat them like vic- 
tims of industrial accidents who had suffered similar losses because “the majority 
of other disabled or ill persons are victims of their jobs. We, on the other hand, 
are not, but are the victims of a violence that deprived us of our freedom of action 
and forced us to go to war; a violence, if it was still existing today, against which 
usual channels of asserting our claims of compensation would not be available.” The 
Civil Code and the Workers’ Accident Insurance Law of 1888 provided the legal 
basis for injured and disabled workers to seek compensation. But from the per- 
spective of war victims, there was no comparable legal basis or precedent for their 
situation.”° Being disabled or widowed was not their fault—and particularly not 
an unfortunate result of any free choice or labor contract. Contrary to the view 
shared by a host of their contemporaries that World War I soldiers were laboring 
in industrialized warfare in a manner comparable to that of industrial workers,” 
war victims did not see themselves as workers in an industry that produced mass 
deaths.”* Their relationship to the state was different from an employer-employee 
one, and their disabilities or losses were not a case of infringement on private 
property. They therefore disagreed with leading state officials, including the 
social minister Ferdinand Hanusch, who believed that “war-victim care on the 
whole should fall into the categories and existing welfare system for the handi- 
capped and the injured.” Organized war victims demanded a dedicated public 
welfare system for them “as a totally special group in social life.”!° 

The state’s duty to take care of war victims, following this logic, was a moral 
act of selfjustification. A person who served the state and suffered damage or 
loss should be seen either as a victim of the state’s exploitation and coercion 
(being forced to fight), as an unfortunate servant for a higher cause (defending 
the fatherland and the homeland), or both. If war victims were the victims of 
the state’s abuse, then the state as an ethical being had an existential need to 
make reparations to justify itself.’ If war victims were unfortunate public ser- 
vants, then the state, again as an ethical being, must represent the community 
as a whole to support those who had sacrificed for the collective good.’ Either 
way, this argument insisted that the state’s care provision for war victims was a 
necessary act of redemption; the raison d’étre of the state hinged on it. 

This conception allowed war victim activists to overlook the problematic 
issue of the constitutional continuity between the Monarchy and the Republic. 
If the Republic was a total break from the Monarchy, then what kind of guilt did 
it bear vis-a-vis war victims? To what extent did it still owe them? Most leading 
political and legal minds of the day subscribed to the view that the Republic was 
not a legal successor to the Monarchy, let alone the legal successor, and hence 
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it inherited no legal or moral obligation from the war-making imperial state. 
The Republic, they argued, was a new state in international law by virtue of 
the Revolution of 1918.!° This posed a potential problem for the war victims’ 
argument for preferential treatment, which rested on the continuity of the state 
and its duty to atone for its past. Without this legal and political continuity, war 
victims would become just another needy constituency competing for limited 
public resources. 

By invoking the state’s inherent duty to safeguard people’s well-being, uphold 
rights, and affirm justice, some war victim activists could make the same strong 
demands even if “the state” was no longer the same entity that had sent them to 
war. When the Viennese leaders of the Zentralverband presented their first com- 
prehensive demands in November 1918, they acknowledged that the Republic 
was trying to save what could be salvaged from the ruins of its monarchical pre- 
decessor: “German-Austria and its current state administration is the creditors’ 
committee of the failed former state entity, and we war invalids ... are its first 
creditors whose demands should be met with full power immediately.”"* The 
new Republic was construed here as the executive body of the suffering people 
and, by definition, had the obligation to faithfully carry out its mandate. Orga- 
nized war victims took advantage of the ambiguities in the continuity of state 
power and an expansive understanding of the state’s obligations to make their 
case. Even if the authorities did not agree with their reasoning, the unclarified 
(or even unclarifiable) issue of continuity allowed room for war victims to select 
from different, even mutually exclusive, arguments leading to the same conclu- 
sion: the Austrian state had special obligations to care for them. 

The war victims moral conception of the state also entailed a competent ad- 
ministration staffed by responsive professionals. War victims complained about 
mistreatment at the hands of some officials. They also correctly recognized the 
fact that, despite the revolution, the Republic had retained most of the same 
agencies and their personnel.'° However, war victim activists generally did not 
seek a structural revamping or a wholesale purge of the civil administration. The 
Zentralverband concentrated on forcing the existing state and local agencies to 
respond to its demands. All it wanted was more “caring” authorities staffed by 
officials willing to cater to war victims’ needs and act in a “modern spirit” —ef- 
ficiency oriented and treating citizens with respect.'”° 

In fact, the long list of time-sensitive twenty-three-point demands the Zen- 
tralverband made was premised on the current state apparatus’s continued effec- 
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tiveness.!°” If the state and its civil administration were to be constituted anew, 


organized war victims’ arguments would lose much of their urgency, because 
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it would be more difficult to hold a whole new organization accountable for 
what was not its responsibility. A thorough reconstitution would also delay 
the fulfillment of their demands. It was therefore common for organized war 
victims to discursively assume the continuation (and the necessity) of the old 
state apparatus and then try to co-opt the state administration, rather than dis- 
mantle it. The majority of war victims still believed in the Austrian state and 
the ability of civil servants to work for them, even, or especially, in a time of 
scarcities. Despite threats of allying with radicals, organized war victims did not 
seriously contemplate a world without an interventionist or even paternalistic 
state staffed by experienced career officials.'°* In the realm of social welfare, they 
even expected the state to be able to foster, organize, and guide civil society and 
its private initiatives,’ exactly one of the goals of the imperial social offensive. 
As long as state administration showed a new, citizen-oriented service ethos to 
reciprocate war victims’ belief in its omnipotence, the republican state had a 


willing constituency. 


Negotiating the Balance of Power 


The “state-friendly” disposition of organized war victims contributed to the 
most remarkable developments in welfare politics under the Republic: their or- 
ganization was treated as an indispensable partner in creating war victim welfare 
policies. War victim representatives were invited to negotiations and became 
regular members of the interministerial platform that coordinated relevant 
policies and measures. The general revolutionary atmosphere—and specifically 
the pressure from the proliferation of Bolshevik-inspired soldiers’ and workers’ 


councils!!® 


—may have played a role in prompting officials to involve war victims 
in important decisions. But the existence of such a partnership and its benefits 
for both organized war victims and state authorities was undeniable. The Ze- 
ntralverband had its say at the top level of welfare policy making and adminis- 
tration. Welfare officials, for their part, took advantage of the interest group’s 
presence to achieve what they had been unable to during the Monarchy’s social 
offensive: collapsing old bureaucratic boundaries to build an all-encompassing, 
powerful state welfare apparatus. 

On 16 December 1918, a leading authority in orthopedic rehabilitation and 
the de facto director of Reserve Hospital No. 11 in Vienna, Professor Hans 
Spitzy, convened a meeting with delegates from the hospitals’ disabled sol- 
dier-students, representatives from the Zentralverband, and officials from the 
Ministries of Social Welfare and Justice to discuss the future of the hospital’s 
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affiliated Invalid Schools. Most pressing were the issue of staff salaries and the 
roles of the Invalid Schools in the future. Spitzy quickly elevated these questions 
to the level of jurisdiction over disabled soldier welfare services. He complained 
that as many as five ministries had direct jurisdiction over these schools—the 
Reserve Hospital itself was under the Ministry of National Health, the crafts- 
man-instructors were employed by the Ministry of Public Works, the hospital 
was still led by military personnel reporting to the Ministry of Military Affairs, 
the Agriculture Ministry had control over the agricultural training courses and 
instructional staff, and, last but not least, the Social Welfare Ministry super- 
vised and paid for the schools’ training and welfare programs. But the schools’ 
three goals—work therapy, enabling disabled men to return to their old occu- 
pations, and preventing patients from idling in the hospital—could not be sep- 
arated. Furthermore, only 5 percent of the trainees needed to learn a new trade, 
which rendered the Ministry of Public Works’ involvement mostly irrelevant. 
Spitzy wanted the Ministry of Social Welfare to unite all these jurisdictions for 
a smooth transformation of the schools for the future. The Zentralverband’s 
Hollitscher quickly seconded Spitzy’s proposal and underlined his organization’s 
desire to see all war victim welfare services united under the Social Ministry.'"! 

Spitzy reciprocated Hollitscher’s support immediately. He gladly seconded 
the Zentralverband’s wish to establish a codetermination administrative 
board—with three Zentralverband appointees and four trainee appointees on 
the sixteen-person body—to oversee the Invalid Schools. Spitzy also supported 
Hollitscher’s demand that the Council of State should concentrate the power, 
resources, and personnel related to training disabled soldiers in the Social Wel- 
fare Ministry. This proposal received unanimous support from the meeting’s 
attendees.’ 

What transpired during and after the 16 December 1918 meeting suggested 
that the welfare power concentration proposal was encouraged, if not silently or- 
chestrated, by the Social Welfare Ministry. As if they had scripted the exchange, 
the duo of Spitzy and Hollitscher, one an expert medical official and the other 
the head of a new interest group for welfare clients, gave the Social Welfare Min- 
istry a democratic, bottom-up cover to assert its leading position in welfare pol- 
icy making. Welfare officials found in organized war victims an ally in realizing 
the state’s new mission as the primary and direct welfare provider. The presence 
of organized client-citizens helped officials fight bureaucratic battles to create a 
unified and robust welfare bureaucracy. 

The 16 December 1918 resolution led to a Council of State decision to clar- 
ify the jurisdiction over disabled soldier welfare. In response, Social Minister 
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Hanusch convened an interministerial conference on 27 December. The Zen- 
tralverband was invited to sit at the table as a legitimate and central stakeholder 
with the delegates from other ministries. Revolutionary though that may have 
been, the next logical question, concerning the power balance within this new 
state-client group partnership, remained to be determined. 

Hanusch acknowledged that the fragmentation of welfare services for disabled 
soldiers had “become a burning” issue at the 27 December meeting. But it was 
impossible to introduce fundamental changes immediately because “the incom- 
ing [Constituent] National Assembly would ultimately decide the future shape 
of the state administration and any necessary reform.” As a stopgap solution, he 
proposed a new interministerial commission. This “highest official body” of de- 
cision making and coordination would be crucially different from the 1918 infor- 
mational interministerial commission, in that organized disabled soldiers would 
participate fully. Technically, the new interministerial commission would still be 
of an “advisory” nature, discussing and drafting consensus proposals so that the 
responsible ministry could formulate its legally effective decisions. The Provin- 
cial Commissions for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers would be placed under 
the interministerial commission’s supervision, and organized disabled soldiers 
would participate in their day-to-day operations. Hanusch asked the attendees 
“whether the provisional solution was adequate to eliminate existing difficulties” 
and “whether organized disabled soldiers agree to it.” 

His proposal faced two challenges. Representatives from other ministries un- 
surprisingly wondered whether the allegedly inherent problems with fragmented 
jurisdictions were exaggerated and questioned the necessity of yet another in- 
terministerial commission. They suggested that the Social Welfare officials al- 
ready had overall supervisory power over multiagency operations. This challenge 
immediately met with rebuttals. Hanusch’s top lieutenant for disabled soldier 
affairs, Division Chief Gasteiger, declared the supposed supervisory power of 
the Social Welfare Ministry “illusory” as long as the necessary resources were 
controlled by others. Hanusch, again, emphasized that the interministerial com- 
mission was conceived “absolutely only as advisory, not a decision-making organ. 
Executive decisions would still be made by the responsible ministries.”!"* Julius 
Strommer, a disabled soldier representative, blamed the “manifold jurisdictional 
conflicts” for unacceptable delays, which “have become catastrophic.” Strommer 
urged the officials to take an even more drastic step: making the proposed com- 
mission an executive entity, not merely an advisory one. Compared to Strom- 


mer’s demand, Hanusch’s proposal suddenly looked moderate.'” 
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Strommer’s preference to do away with any jurisdictional division was where 
the second challenge lay. What Hanusch deemed legally possible and politically 
realistic did not satisfy war victim activists. Knowing well that their influence 
in the proposed interagency body was a foregone conclusion, the Zentralverband 
representatives raised the stakes by asking the proposed interministerial com- 
mission to be invested with as much power as possible. Believing themselves to 
be negotiating from a position of strength, the activists sought to formalize and 
elevate the institution they would be part of. 

Organized war victims wanted to work with(in) the state, but their agenda 
did not fully align with that of the similarly collaboration-ready Hanusch. Call- 
ing their demand an attempt to run “a parallel government,” Hanusch asked 
war victims to trust his coalition government that operated “in the realm of the 
possible” and had invited disabled soldiers to collaborate in the first place.!® To 
appease the disabled veterans, Hanusch and Gasteiger explained that the pro- 
posed commission would not, after all, be strictly advisory. The ministries would 
designate permanent representatives to participate in ongoing discussions. Be- 
fore each meeting they would obtain clear instructions from their ministers on 
each of the issues on the day’s agenda. Then they would be expected to “vote 
without reservations” and reach “agreements” on behalf of their agencies with 
organized war victims in the commission meetings. The agreed proposals would 
then be forwarded to the responsible ministries.''’ What was left unsaid was 
that the ministries were expected to abide by the new commission’s consensus. 
In essence, the proposed commission would be a genuine decision-making organ 
in all but name. 

The Zentralverband representatives were not satisfied. One of them, Josef 
Léweschek, emphatically denied any desire for a parallel government or “striving 
for a state within a state.” The proposed commission fell well short of their ex- 
pectation of “a unified central agency to which [we] can turn for any issue.” But 
they were willing to accept a commission being authorized to “make immediate 
decisions over less important matters.” To Hanusch, what Loweschek asked for 
was still impossible; the government ministers, who by law had the final author- 
ity over any decisions that would involve their agencies, would not have time 
to personally attend the commission meetings to make its resolutions formal 
and legally binding. Hanusch again invoked the more-than-advisory role of the 
proposed commission: “Invalids should be assured that any realistic resolution 
[of the proposed commission] would be accepted by the responsible minister.”!"* 
Formal and strict adherence to legality in a revolutionary environment would 
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be complemented by flexibility in actual processes. The letter of the law would 
be followed, but power would be tacitly exercised through a consensus model. 

Hanusch helped democratize welfare politics by formally involving war vic- 
tims in policy making. He also had to contain their grassroots radicalism, as the 
activists wanted to wield the new (semi-)institutional power to bring about imme- 
diate changes as they saw fit. They repeatedly demanded “an immediate unifica- 
tion of all agencies tasked with providing disabled soldier welfare service in ONE 
building, in ONE official center, under ONE leadership” in the meetings.'” 
After several back-and-forth exchanges, an exasperated Hanusch shot back, “The 
invalids’ organization imagines itself as a state agency too much. But it is not. It 
is an organization like any other corporate body which constitutes itself and has 
no more and no fewer rights than any other.” Pausing to amplify the impact of 
his words, the minister continued: “About the concentration of all invalid affairs 
in one building, for the record, the Ministry of Social Welfare has for a long time 
tried to find a suitable house. But one cannot perform miracles.”!° The activists 
had underestimated the readiness of Hanusch, an experienced trade union leader 
who had a reputation for consensus building, to confront his supposed political 
allies and uphold the principles of administrative legality.'”! 

The showdown between the political partners seemed to have relaxed when 
the conversation veered to the future of the Invalid Schools, the original pur- 
pose of the meeting. After some amicable discussion on that topic, Hanusch 
suddenly and “emphatically asked” the Zentralverband representatives “if they 
agree to the creation of the interministerial commission according to the pro- 
posal.” He “expressly demands consent from the invalid representatives” on the 
spot.'”” Stunned by the ambush, and probably not fully recovered from the ear- 
lier tongue-lashing, Strommer gave in, reluctantly noting that this was only an 
emergency measure before the upcoming broader reform.’ Despite the gov- 
ernment’s need to keep the Zentralverband on board, Hanusch did not concede 
more power to his partner than he had to. 

In the resulting interministerial Standing Commission for Invalid Welfare, 
the Zentralverband was the only nonministerial voting member. As proposed by 
Hanusch, the technically “advisory” body was in reality a consensus-generating 
mechanism set to deliberate and vote on “a) all matters related to the funda- 
mental questions of war victim welfare; b) war victim welfare legislation; and 
c) all war victim welfare matters requiring multiple ministries’ cooperation to 
process.” Composed of representatives from thirteen different ministries (one 
from each) and the Zentralverband, all motions and proposals on substantive 
issues had to be agreed upon unanimously. The Zentralverband had not only 
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voting rights but also de facto veto power.'** Hanusch had chided its leaders for 
imagining themselves to be running a state agency, but in the end he did allow 
them a parastatal role. Entering a partnership with the state in exchange for 
real influence and tangible material benefits, the Zentralverband had to accept 
the perimeters set by Hanusch. By working with the Zentralverband, Hanusch 


co-opted the war victims’ radical-revolutionary potential. 


The Partnership of the Weak 


In the eyes of its demanding citizens, the parliamentary democratic experiment 
did not automatically guarantee a free pass for the Republic.” Facing a hun- 
gry, disoriented, and restless population, the republican state—especially the 
battered administrative apparatus it had inherited from the Monarchy—was a 
relatively weak actor in the postwar political arena. It had only a small and im- 
provised Volkswehr to defend itself against internal threats from the radicals 
(especially the Communists) and external threats from other successor states 
claiming various parts of what the Republic considered its “natural” territo- 
ries.'*° The relationship between Vienna and the provinces was not clear, and 
in the western provinces of Tyrol and Vorarlberg separatist sentiments were 
brewing. The disastrous war and the association with the hated imperial house 
had undercut the legitimacy of the state administration; even the manhood and 
authority of career officials were questioned.'”’ Soldiers and Workers Councils 
threatened to become an alternative public authority.'* The subsistence crisis 
and the food riots that came with it persisted in the cities, while some soldiers of 
the collapsed Habsburg armed forces roamed the countryside in search of food 
on their way home; incidents of plunder prompted some locals to form armed 
“self-defense” groups that later morphed into right-wing militias.” To survive 
the multiple crises and the general atmosphere of desperation, the new regime 
had to generate goodwill among the population and, with very limited resources, 
reestablish the state’s institutional credibility. 

Addressing an issue where the previous regime’s failure could easily be con- 
trasted with the Republic’s commitment was an obvious approach to build trust 
and support. War victim welfare was one such issue, and its political weight was 
especially amplified by the victims’ undeniable and very visible suffering.'?° In a 
February 1919 public meeting of Viennese war victims, Deputy Interior Minis- 
ter Otto Gléckel made clear that welfare provision would prove the Republic’s 
moral superiority and competence: “As the Monarchy has placed the burden of 
sacrifice, especially surrendering health, on your shoulders, the free Republic 
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will see to it that your sacrifices will be made up for to the fullest extent. It will 
make sure that these sacrifices will not have been in vain.”!*! 

War victims seized the initiative at the right moment. With enterprising 
leaders who possessed organizational talents, “the poorest of the poor” (their 
favorite public self-description) turned disadvantage and disability into a huge 
advantage; they made the point about state welfare as moral imperative when 
the state was seeking a supportive constituency. These physically weaker mem- 
bers of society aggressively made their claims, usually in words, sometimes with 
deeds, but seldom with violence.'*” Besides moral arguments, their leaders deftly 
used a mixture of appeals to sympathy—though they preferred to characterize 
the cause as a pure matter of right and obligation—and threats of radicaliza- 


tion—for example, working with the Communists'¥— 


to force their agenda 
on the state. They elbowed out other competitors and claimed a larger share of 
public resources; according to a Zentralverband leader’s public announcement, 
one-sixth of the annual national budget for the 1919/1920 fiscal year would be 
devoted to war victim welfare-related expenses.'** 

The moral claims of organized war victims met no strong public challenge. 
Criticisms were usually based on the perception of comparative deprivation, or 
the possible overburdening of state finances by certain war victim welfare prac- 
tices. No one challenged the idea that war victims should be given long-term 
public aid and a certain degree of power over the administration of that aid.!* 
Thanks in part to this advantageous position, war victims were able to achieve 
extensive codetermination power as the state’s partner. 

In January 1919, a Zentralverband leader publicly suggested the potential use 
of violence to boycott or overturn the hated military invalid superarbitration 
procedure, after war victims discovered that the commission members who de- 
cided their degree of disability and hence the amount of pension benefits were 
the same people who had “overzealously” sent them to war in the first place.!°6 
They especially resented the presence and influence of Ministry of Finance 
representatives who, they believed, were determined to pay war victims as little 
as possible.'*” Not long after this threat, the procedure and composition of the 
commissions were changed. As of mid-February 1919, representatives and doc- 
tors sent by the war victim organization sat on all Military Invalid Superarbi- 
tration Commissions in equal numbers with the officials, and they enjoyed the 
tiebreaker in voting.’** On the policy level, the Zentralverband representatives 
joined the interministerial commission with de facto veto power. Through this 
commission, the Zentralverband participated in drafting what would become 
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the Invalid Compensation Law of 1919, the cornerstone of the Republic’s new 
war victim welfare system.'” 

The organized war victims’ success in turning physical weakness into politi- 
cal strength depended to a large extent on both the state’s weakness and its will- 
ingness to especially favor them. Beyond political incentive, some government 
leaders also believed that the Republic’s viability was tied to all its citizens hav- 
ing the opportunity to contribute with what creative and working power they 
had—in other words, their economic productivity and political freedom." 
Social Minister Hanusch argued that “hiring war-disabled employees is not 
only a result of humane considerations for broken lives, but also a social obliga- 
tion. This is because the society would lose all their productive power—their 
capabilities may be reduced but still are serviceable and able to contribute.”"! 
In terms of why war victims should receive extra attention from the state, Ha- 
nusch’s thinking was geared more toward building the future, while the war 
victims’ moral arguments emphasized rectifying the past. No wonder he was 
criticized by some war victim leaders, for his rationale could potentially under- 
mine their claim to special status by equating them, at least functionally and 
medically, to other disabled workers.'* 

Nevertheless, Hanusch’s thinking neither contravened nor veered far from 
the enlightened-interventionist ethos of the Austrian state administration. And 
it echoed war victims’ belief in the state’s intrinsic responsibility for ensuring 
or even enhancing its citizens’ welfare. Preserving or restoring war victims’ pro- 
ductive power was the Austrian state doing what was expected of it. Hanusch’s 
language was one war victims understood. The state leaders and war victims may 
have had different reasons for entering into their partnership. But sharing strong 
democratic aspirations in a revolution, the two sides had enough common ground, 
on matters of both principle and material interest, to work with one another. 

In a sense, state officials helped create their partner in the partnership they 
needed. The Republic’s officials were eager to have war victims, united and orga- 
nized, on their side. If they became allies or at least remained friendly neutrals, 
strengthening these organized war victims would mean helping the Republic to 
survive the early postwar chaos. When Hanusch sent the Finance Ministry the 
war victim welfare expenditure estimates for the 1919/1920 fiscal year, he added 
an unusual item to the budget: subsidies to war victim organizations totaling 
300,000 kronen. The subsidies were to help war victim organizations cover their 
general expenses and, significantly, came with no prescribed uses. Compared to 
the amount needed to pay for inflation-adjusted pensions and other benefits 
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under the new Invalid Compensation Law, 351.21 million kronen, it was only 
a small sum. But Hanusch felt compelled to justify it. State welfare provision, 
he explained, had to be complemented by the work of war victim organizations. 
Otherwise war victims would be led astray: “Only with the support of the will of 
the greatest majority of invalids will it be possible to effectively counter the un- 
justified wishes of individuals and representatives of small groups. The existence 
of a strong organization is even more important when individual invalids are all 
too easily exploited by a malcontent element.”'#? Hanusch and his colleagues 
saw a strong and well-organized war victim movement as a necessity to counter 
radicals. The state-centered mainstream war victims certainly gave credence to 
this political calculation. 

Sponsoring the war victim movement was not a brand-new policy, however. 
The Social Ministry first subsidized the Zentralverband and its publication 
Der Invalide with an immediate payment of 10,000 kronen in November 1918, 
shortly after the organization’s founding.’ State officials urged disabled war 
veterans to join the Zentralverband to make it strong, explaining that the organi- 
zation would help war victims receive public assistance in a timely fashion or just 
help them survive.'® And the state was willing to provide the Zentralverband 
with resources for these purposes, making the latter practically its agent. On 
4 January 1919 the Zentralverband requested an immediate subsidy of 60,000 
to 80,000 kronen, to be distributed to needy war victims who came to the or- 
ganization for help. The Social Ministry approved a subsidy of 50,000 kronen, 
made available to the Zentralverband before 13 January.'*° During the 24 March 
meeting of the interministerial commission, the Social Ministry authorized a 
same-day 5,000-kronen subsidy after the Zentralverband’s representatives asked 
for funding to facilitate its upcoming national conference, which was scheduled 
to discuss the bill that would later became the Invalid Compensation Law.'*” 
When the Zentralverband faced disintegration in spring and summer 1919, Ha- 
nusch and Interior Ministry officials personally intervened and tried to broker 
a compromise that would lead to the re-creation of a united and all-inclusive war 
victim group.'“* The state desperately needed to attract this particular constit- 
uency and was willing to create and foster it with multiple forms of investment. 

Cooperating with organized war victims brought another key benefit to the 
state: locating and reconnecting with this segment of the citizenry. The Repub- 
lic, like the Monarchy, had no reliable information about who and where the 
war victims were. On 23 April 1919, the Social Ministry stated that it “believes 
that a fair distribution of the aid would be best carried out by the organized 
invalids themselves.”'” Therefore, before war victims actually began to receive 
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their newly designed pension benefits under the Invalid Compensation Law, for 
which they could apply only after 1 July 1919, the state deputized the Zentralver- 
band to administer a 2-million-kronen stopgap program (Lebensmittelaktion) 
to distribute living necessities to war victims.’° 

Many war victims were mobilized, registered, and organized through this 
program, with the powerful incentive of food packages paid for by the state and 
distributed through “their own people” in the Zentralverband. The state, at the 
same time, got a chance to know this significant constituency because it closely 
monitored the Zentralverband’s operations and required the latter to submit 
detailed reports. This deputization of state power thus prepared war victims 
for future welfare measures without the state overtly giving away its authority. 
A few telling numbers reinforce this point: during the first installment of the 
Lebensmittelaktion in May 1919, 20,263 people received assistance in Vienna, 
with nearly 17,000 Zentralverband members participating.”' The second in- 
stallment immediately followed. This time the number of Zentralverband 
members receiving packages jumped to 40,000 in just one month,’ translating 
into another 20,000-plus constituents—and potential supporters of the new 
Republic—being identified and becoming beneficiaries of the state (and the Ze- 
ntralverband, of course). 

Through the enabling agent of the Zentralverband, the state could reestab- 
lish a semidirect, positive connection to individual war victims. The state was 
delivering, in the form of foodstuffs, at times of severe food shortages.'? The 
Lebensmittelaktion also worked symbolically among the general population, 
as this program could substantiate the claim of crucial differences that distin- 
guished the new Republic—a “social” one—from the previous regime. Having 
a comparatively moderate war victim organization carry out the program also 
helped cover the state’s left flank, as people would flock to join the Zentralver- 
band instead of the Communists or other far-left radicals. 

For war victims, the “partnership of the weak” ensured their status as priv- 
ileged clients of the state. War victim representatives sat on almost all state 


committees and commissions that dealt with invalid affairs.!+ 


Being part of the 
decision-making processes up and down the welfare structure, the Zentralver- 
band made sure its members would be considered for employment in public 
welfare agencies, such as the newly established Invalid Offices.’ Activists saw 
the nondisabled veteran Péggstall (Lower Austria) Invalid Office director as 
“stealing one disabled veteran’s bread.”!°* A war victim demanded that if the of 
ficial Pension Offices had to hire women clerks, they should hire fallen soldiers’ 


widows or daughters and not, as had been the case, former imperial officers’ 
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or bureaucrats’ daughters.’” The Invalid Office in Braunau am Inn (Upper 
Austria) ended up with an all-disabled veteran staff and embodied a new, cli- 
ent-friendly administrative culture.* Organized war victims even successfully 
put some of their leaders on state payrolls, arguing that as resident interest-group 
representatives in government offices, they assisted officials by advising war vic- 
tims and thus contributing to more efficient operations.'” 

In sum, allowing organized war victims to share power was the state’s success- 
ful strategy to “buy” support from a key group of citizens. In a passionate plea 
to Linz war victims, a Social Democrat parliamentarian emphasized that the 
passage of the Invalid Compensation Law in spite of deep fiscal crisis was the 
proof that the Republic would fulfill “one of its primary duties”—taking care 
of war victims.'° Making concessions to organized war victims was at once a 
partial solution to the pressing subsistence crisis, a symbolic exercise to (re)gain 
legitimacy and hence popular support from the electorate, and a political move 
to fend off competing appeals from those who envisioned a very different socio- 
political order. It was telling that a war victim leader bitterly complained in late 
1919, “During the time of Communism the Zentralverband was an important 
prop for the government. ... This government would not have survived had the 
Zentralverband declared itself communist. We thought we could [as a result] 
get the thanks of the government.”’ As the threat from the Communists had 
receded, some wondered if the state would honor all its promises. 

A critical voice from within the war victim movement confirmed the success 
of the partnership in creating understanding, if not enthusiastic support, for 
the Republic and its government. In the Pottendorf (Lower Austria) local chap- 
ter’s 10 August 1919 meeting, the Zentralverband representative Weissteiner 
observed that many war victims thought “the government has tried to fulfill its 
duties towards widows and orphans as much as possible, or at least well enough 
to offer them the minimum of what people had been promised during the na- 
tional election campaigns.” The visitor from Vienna added that the Ministry of 
Social Administration was indeed trying to do its best, but other ministries were 
not. He wanted an intensified mobilization of war victims so that more pressure 
could be put on the authorities.’ If war victim leaders thought their members 
needed to be more confrontational, then the partnership did fulfill its intended 
role for both partners. 


A Participatory Revolution 


War victims were the most concrete symbol of the old regime’s failed war. They 
were highly visible and vocal. Author Joseph Roth remarked in 1919 that it was 
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“an exception that today there was not a single demonstration held by war wid- 
ows on the Ring,” the famed circular boulevard in central Vienna.'® As “the 
poorest of the poor” in an exhausted postwar society, they had the potential to 
become either the showcase of the Republic’s superiority and raison d’étre or the 
radicals’ pawns in a Bolshevik-style revolution. Different political forces did in- 
deed try to tap that potential.'** Due to their undisputed suffering, war victims 
became a group that, at least for a while, enjoyed societal sympathy, which in 
turn enabled them to leverage public attention and resources. 

The war victims’ political potential was a self-fulfilling prophecy. The more 
different political forces believed in it, and the more they tried to realize it, 
the more formidable the war victims’ perceived and real power became. This 
bidding for the war victims’ support only reified and reinforced their political 
weight. For their putsches, the Communists tried to capitalize on the war vic- 
tims’ frustration and took advantage of others’ unwillingness to confront war 
victims. The mainstream, established parties in the Constituent National As- 
sembly competed to show their solidarity with war victims. They all agreed on 
a collective duty towards the welfare of war victims as well as the imperative of 
its immediate fulfillment. Both Social Democrats and Christian Socials sent 
their delegates to the Zentralverband’s first national congress on 20 and 21 April 
1919. After all, in a country of 6 million, a movement claiming to have 180,000 
members in spring 1919, with the potential to expand to well over 300,000, was 
not a constituency any political force could afford to neglect.'® 

But the war victims’ special status would not be sustainable without more 
or less coherent voice and representation. The Zentralverband was where their 
weight really crystallized. Crucially, it could appeal to the largest possible num- 
ber of potential members and different political forces. Organized war victims 
were undeniably closer to the Social Democrats in political orientation, but their 
eruption onto the political scene in November 1918 made it possible to operate 
as an independent force. 

This episode serves as a reminder that the sociopolitical milieu parties—the 
Social Democrats, Christian Socials, and German Nationalists—did not mo- 
nopolize Austrian public life for the entire duration of the First Republic. The 
thesis of all-powerful milieus may sum up the polarized political landscape of the 
late 1920s and early 1930s. But it was not adequate for the early postwar years. 
The Zentralverband proved that there was room for sociopolitical movements to 
carve out their niches without being absorbed into the milieu structures. Frus- 
trated and aggressive Viennese women of lesser means, under the desperate war- 
time circumstances, showed that it was possible for previously disenfranchised 
or marginalized people to enter the political realm and make themselves heard 
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(or feared).'°° The war victim movement’s emergence followed a similar politici- 
zation process: war-induced miseries generated new political activism to assert 
one’s rights and protect one’s interests. The democratic and national Austrian 
Revolution of 1918 was an expression of this new form of popular politics. 

The popular, direct-participation energy did not dissipate after the proc- 
lamation of a democratic republic, and this energy was presumably not only 
channeled through or solidified from within the existing milieu structures. 
Milieu-party politics was just one among several forms of public engagement 
through which people identified themselves or competed for resources. They 
all had to work hard to establish themselves as not only legitimate but also the 
most effective means for political participation. The once-active workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils (modeled after the soviets in the Russian Revolution) were but 
the most noticeable alternative to a political culture dominated by the milieu 
parties. The war victim movement showed that, even without comprehensive 
political programs or elaborate, all-encompassing ideologies, other social groups 
also successfully influenced public policies in this window. Established milieu 
parties, in fact, had to adjust to the new landscape. The master organizer Social 
Democratic Party was outorganized by disabled veterans, because it did not re- 
alize early enough how revolutionary the Revolution of 1918 was. 

The partnership between the state and organized war victims was an import- 
ant but overlooked aspect of the Revolution of 1918. Seen from a structural per- 
spective, however, the mutually beneficial relationship between organized war 
victims and the republican state was both a postimperial revolution and a con- 
tinuation of pre-1918 developments. What was fundamentally revolutionary was 
formerly invisible client-citizens organizing themselves to become an assertive 
welfare actor. And it was not with the people who gave (donors, philanthropists, 
volunteers) but with the people who received that the state went into partner- 
ship.'” With savvy organization, an administrative and colloquial category— 
people who previously were mostly the objects of others’ actions—turned into 
a movement with its own agency, actively reshaping the meaning and practice 
of citizenship. It showed that the degree of postwar democratization went far 
beyond the consolidation and affirmation of the constitutional principles of par- 
liamentary government based on universal and equal suffrage. 

On the other hand, the partnership was the continuation of state authori- 
ties’ reliance on nonstate actors, especially organized citizens, to provide care 
and welfare to war victims.'** The Zentralverband’s role in helping the state 
locate, register, and serve future clients was the latest iteration of this general 
pattern. Furthermore, the formation of the partnership and the officials’ willing 
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contribution to the growth and appeal of the Zentralverband were reminiscent 
of what the same officials (with the important exception of Hanusch) had un- 
dertaken since early 1918: integrating nonstate actors into the state’s expanding 
welfare infrastructure. The Zentralverband was not part of the state, and state 
officials certainly did not want it to become so, as Hanusch’s outburst illustrates. 
But it was acting simultaneously as an interest group advocating for its members 
and an agent deputized to carry out the state’s welfare interventions. The Repub- 
lic opened the door for nonelite clients to become its partners, but the modus 
operandi was the same as in the last years of the Monarchy: identifying and 
deputizing friendlier social forces that could help shore up the state. 

The partnership was born of necessity on both sides, and the exact power dy- 
namic within the relationship was not predefined. It was definitely not a covert 
strategy to control civil society and manufacture agreeable public opinion, as 
some authoritarian and Communist regimes did later in the twentieth century. 
When the war victims pushed officials to abandon strict legality to elevate their 
parastatal status further, they were immediately rebuffed by none other than 
Hanusch, a long-term champion of the downtrodden and the working classes. 
Hanusch’s criticism of the overreach made it clear that organized war victims 
were already a force to contend with, and that officials had to protect the integ- 
rity of the state apparatus from their own partner, the Zentralverband. In return 
for tangible benefits, the war victims realized they had to pay the price of being 
locked into a framework that presumed the continued existence and legitimacy 
of the current government and its apparatus. A moderate revolution in the form 


of participatory policy making was welcomed; a takeover by the clients was not. 


CHAPTER SIX 





A Republic with “the Correct National and Social 


Sensibilities” 


HE INVALID COMPENSATION LAW of 25 April 1919 (SzGBI. 

245/1919) was the cornerstone of post-World War I war victim welfare in 

Austria. It was also one of the first major social legislations of the Austrian 
Republic. State officials hoped it would “create a permanent order” in the midst 
of “world-shattering political upheavals and deepest turmoil among the peoples.”! 
Others wanted the new law to legally establish the social duty of providing for 
war victims so as to “win back those war-damaged persons as well as widows and 
orphans who have lost faith in humanity; to help those who, despite untold bit- 
terness and suffering, still keep their last drop [of faith in humanity] cling to it.”” 
High hopes were placed in the Invalid Compensation Law, as the Monarchy failed 
to replace the outdated 1870s and 1880s military welfare laws until the bitter end. 
The new law’s potential beneficiaries were expected to be numerous and its costs 
very high. Of German-Austria’s approximately 6 million inhabitants, welfare offi- 
cials estimated that more than a half million, including 100,000 disabled soldiers 
and their 80,000 dependent children, plus 125,000 widows and 225,000 orphans, 
could be eligible for the new law’s benefits. In a country whose very future was so 
uncertain, 374 million kronen, around one-sixth of the central state’s annual total 
revenues, would be needed to fund the provisions in the first year alone. 

This chapter looks at how the revolutionary environment reshaped existing 
state welfare institutions, reset the terms of debate, and reoriented legislative 
politics. It focuses on the interaction and negotiations between the more “regu- 
lar” political actors—established political parties, career state officials, and par- 
liamentarians (often representing new constituencies)—in the transition from 
the war-battered Monarchy to the revolutionary early Republic. It examines how 
they confronted the intertwined crises of subsistence and legitimacy in an atmo- 
sphere of heightened uncertainty and anxiety. 

The debate over a new war welfare law began in earnest in 1917. By early 
1919, welfare politics in general and war victim welfare in particular had been 
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catapulted to the forefront of the Republic’s fight for legitimacy and survival. 
While the Revolution of 1918 and the perceived threat of another, Commu- 
nist-led revolution injected new emphases and urgency into welfare state expan- 
sion, they also strengthened or made possible tendencies, such as demilitariza- 
tion and nationalization, already begun during the Monarchy’s failed social 
offensive. The revolutionary environment and structural trends combined to 
create a potent entitlement citizenship embodied in the Invalid Compensation 
Law. From a longer-term perspective, the October-November 1918 caesura in 
welfare politics was less a break than the accentuation of existing trends and the 
realization of long-standing policy ambitions. 


Demilitarizing and Nationalizing War Welfare 


On 11 November 1918, the day Emperor Karl formally renounced his participa- 
tion in government affairs (but not outright abdication), the Council of State, as 
the Executive Committee of the German-Austrian Provisional National Assem- 
bly,‘ approved the agenda of the next day’s historic Provisional National Assem- 
bly session. The latter would swiftly—without committee deliberation—com- 
plete all three readings of the draft provisional constitutional law concerning the 
“forms of the state and of the government of German-Austria.” A democratic 
republic would be proclaimed,’ and its territories and boundaries defined.‘ 

At this Republic-creating moment, the Council of State also adopted several 
urgent motions proposed by the minister of Social Welfare, Social Democrat 
Ferdinand Hanusch. A sum of 10 million kronen was given to the Social Wel- 
fare Ministry to find emergency accommodation for demobilized soldiers and 
another 1 million kronen for urgent youth welfare uses.’ Among the emergency 
authorizations, the most significant was to let the ministry take over the agen- 
das of the Joint War Ministry's War Welfare Office. Even better for the Social 
Welfare officials, the new Ministry for Military Affairs would continue to pay 
essential War Welfare Office personnel until a further decision was made.* This 
jurisdictional transfer marked the end of the military’s control over most of the 
resources and programs dedicated to war welfare. The Austrian civil administra- 
tion’s desire to demilitarize war welfare finally became state policy. 

The groundwork for the civilian takeover had been laid earlier. On 4 No- 
vember, the Council of State already authorized the Social Welfare Ministry to 
provide material support to soldiers returning from the front and workers losing 
jobs in the wake of war industries’ closings. The ministry was also instructed 
to produce and distribute flyers to publicize its emergency assistance measures 
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to calm the people. To finance these actions, the Council of State ordered that 
all established funds for war welfare—like the Emperor and King Karl Welfare 
Fund—that remained under the military’s direct control or indirect influence 
be made available to the social minister.’ A similar process for military medi- 
cal services followed on 7 November, when the Council of State instructed the 
Ministry of National Health to take over all relevant personnel, hospitals, insti- 
tutions, and materials. 

Concerns over the political consequences of welfare services’ nonfunctioning 
prompted the swift demilitarization of war welfare. The collapse of the Mon- 
archy resulted in a temporary suspension of military invalid superarbitration 
commission proceedings."' In a 19 November meeting, Social Ministry’s di- 
vision chief Gasteiger told his colleagues from the Finance, Military Affairs, 
and Health Ministries that disabled soldiers’ welfare was closely linked to “the 
maintenance of public calm and order,” hence its urgency. The suspension of 
superarbitration proceedings, his deputy Friedrich Hock added, “has created an 
untenable situation and resulted in the rise of a general bitterness among those 
participating [in the process].” Hock insisted that “we have to change [the situ- 
ation] without even the shortest delay. The only question is to choose between 
reactivating the old superarbitration commissions and creating new ones with a 
different composition and administrative affiliation.” 

The gathered officials decided to reform the superarbitration process by 
reducing but not eliminating the military presence in the interests of speed- 
ier resumption of proceedings.'? The superarbitration commissions would be 
constituted anew. An officer would chair the panel, with two other physicians 
as members: one from the military, the other a civilian doctor nominated by the 
provincial government and preferably an examining physician from the regional 
accident insurance or health insurance fund.'* The emphasis on the expertise of 
physicians from accident insurance carriers came from the common contempo- 
rary view that war-induced disabilities were analogous to those resulting from 
industrial accidents, and disabled soldiers were comparable to disabled workers. 
Though disabled soldiers themselves resisted this analogy, it remained influen- 
tial for welfare policy makers. 

In addition to and reinforcing the demilitarization drive, the final member 
of the reconstituted superarbitration commission embodied the participatory 
decision-making ethos of the republican welfare service. In April 1918, Gasteiger 
already argued that the commission was originally asked to examine a soldier's 
suitability for military tasks, not how much he had suffered in terms of civilian 
earning power. If “even experienced physicians from the accident insurance fund 
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have great difficulty passing judgment on this problem,” it would be necessary 
to change the superarbitration commission’s composition accordingly. At the 
time, he considered involving representatives from organized labor to fill the role 
on an interim basis. But with the Republic, a more thorough change could be 
made: appointing a representative of local disabled soldiers as the fourth member 
of the panel, following the recommendation from the Provincial Commission 
for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers. The interministerial resolution added 
that it would be preferable if the representative was elected by local disabled 
soldiers themselves.'® On the same day of the meeting, the health minister asked 
the provincial governments to immediately nominate civilian doctors to the su- 
perarbitration commissions.’” 

The initiative and preparation of career officials such as Gasteiger and Hock 
made this particular reform possible. Less than a month earlier, all the partici- 
pants at the 19 November meeting were career Habsburg bureaucrats. Now these 
same officials were spearheading the democratization and demilitarization of the 
welfare system. Their palpable sense of urgency was evidence of an easy transfer of 
loyalty from the Habsburg Monarchy to the national Republic, of the continuity 
of certain policy directions (such as demilitarization) preferred by some officials, 
and of the deepening fear of a second revolution on the Soviet model.’* Gasteiger 
and Hock’s justification for a swift reform showed that demilitarized welfare was 
seen as a key weapon against political radicalization. A more thorough reform of 
the superarbitration process, nevertheless, was not finalized until February 1919.” 

The demilitarization of war welfare was accompanied by an aggressive na- 
tionalization—in both the senses of being taken over by the state and of be- 
coming nationalistic—of welfare institutions. The 4 November 1918 Council 
of State decision allowed the social minister to tap into previously military-con- 
trolled welfare funds. But Hanusch did not stop there. The Social Welfare 
Ministry took over the Emperor and King Karl War Welfare Fund the next 
day and appointed one of Gasteiger’s assistants as the commissioner in charge. 
The fund’s eight-person executive committee, whose membership included 
the Joint War Minister, his leading official for disabled affairs, and two other 
high-ranking officers, was dissolved. Only two of the eight members, both ci- 
vilians, were retained to work with the new commissioner. Together the three 
represented the fund to sign off on financial transactions.”° Direct civilian state 
control replaced the semiofficial status and military influence that had defined 
the wartime fund governance. 

Nationalizing welfare resources and institutions by decree was still contro- 
versial, even in a revolutionary context. On 18 November, the Social Welfare 
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Ministry convened a meeting to discuss the future of the War Blind Fund 
(Kriegsblindenfonds). Gasteiger, who chaired the meeting, suggested that the 
“changed political situation” required a reorganization of the fund, which had 
operated semi-independently within the military-controlled public war wel- 
fare and charity complex. Baron Joseph von Wolf, a retired high official and a 
trustee of the fund, hesitated. He pointed out that the fund was an independent 
legal entity and only its board of trustees could amend its statutes and effect 
any desired change. Under existing statutes, moreover, the fund had to continue 
granting assistance “to all the war-blinded soldiers of the former Austrian state” 
regardless of these men’s nationality or current citizenship. The editor of the 
Neue Freie Presse, Ernst Benedikt, objected to this imperial perspective and 
claimed that private contributions collected through his newspaper’s donation 
drives came exclusively from German Austrians. Only after getting Benedikt’s 
input did Hanusch reveal his own position: the 4 November authorization had 
given him the power to control the fund and, at least tentatively, the fund should 
serve only applicants who had legal domicile in German-Austria.”! 

The Austrian state’s top in-house attorney anda member of the original board 
of trustees, Finance Procurator President Hermann Mayr von Linegg, supplied 
the legal justification Hanusch and Gasteiger needed to nationalize (in both 
meanings of the word) the War Blind Fund. Because the trustees were not re- 
nominated after “new state-founding,” Mayr argued, “the Council of State, and 
therefore the Ministry of Social Welfare, takes over from the defunct board as the 
[new] trustees of the fund and issue all relevant decisions in the board’s place.” 
It would be prudent, though, for the Social Welfare Ministry, as the fund’s ad- 
ministrator, to take into account the diverse sources of the fund in making grant 
decisions. Mayr added that the ministry should appoint an advisory committee 
and invite a representative from organized disabled soldiers to sit on it.”* 

The War Blind Fund consequently underwent a drastic change in its lead- 
ership and character. Previously, its twenty-six-member board of trustees was 
a mixture of the cream of the professions, aristocratic philanthropy, academic 
expertise, officialdom, and religious establishments, typical of major semipub- 
lic wartime welfare initiatives and organizations. Half of the trustees carried 
noble titles.”* After Hanusch’s takeover, the Social Welfare Ministry built 
a “small committee” to “examine grant applications and give the Ministry of 
Social Welfare a cover vis-a-vis the public.” Only five original trustees were re- 
tained. On 22 November, four new members were invited, to represent (1) the 
disabled soldiers’ organization; (2) employers, to be nominated by the Associa- 
tion of German-Austrian Industries in Vienna; (3) employees, to be nominated 
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by the Austrian Trade Union Commission; and (4) agricultural interests, to be 
nominated by the Agricultural Ministry. Among the few select former trustees 
attending the 18 November meeting, Baron von Wolf was the only one who was 
not asked to continue on the reformed committee.”* 

Nominating representatives from the employers’ association, organized labor, 
and farming interests reflected exactly the “bourgeoisie, farmers, and workers” 
revolutionary tripod to which the Provisional National Assembly explicitly ap- 
pealed when proclaiming the Republic on 12 November 1918.” The national- 
ized War Blind Fund’s new leadership thus embodied the official doctrine of— 
and probably the hope some leaders had for—the Republic; Social Democrat 
Otto Bauer’s formula of the balance of class power comes to mind.” Including 
interest group representatives in welfare agencies’ operation—in place of the old 
social elite—foreshadowed the participatory model of the Republic’s welfare 
administration in particular and the new rules of the political game in general. 

Old military welfare institutions had to become national ina hurry. On Christ- 
mas Day 1918, the Vienna Invalid House commander Lieutenant Colonel Zerbs 
and the Lerchenfeld Branch Invalid House commander Major Allgayer were re- 
lieved of their duties, because they “do not understand they are here to serve the 
interests of invalids, and they are not German-Austrian citizens.” Major Eugen 
von Rehn, with legal domicile in Troppau/Opava in Silesia, a region claimed by 
both German-Austria and Czechoslovakia, was appointed acting commander 
to “safeguard the German-Austrian interests.” Lieutenant Colonel von Eberle, 
with legal domicile in Vienna, would take over after the reorganization of the 
Vienna Military Invalid House. In the future, the liquidating Vienna Military 
Command declared, only disabled young general staff officers would be chosen 
to lead these institutions, alleging only they would serve the residents with full 
dedication and understanding.” Only two months after the end of the multina- 
tional Monarchy, the essentialist understanding of each person’s national identity 
had quickly become the indicator of an officer's ability to fulfill his assignment. 
Not being a German-Austrian citizen was equated with a lack of understanding 
of the true interests of the disabled soldiers under his command.”® 

Nationalizing war welfare resources and services in post-Habsburg Central 
Europe inevitably led to international complications. Soldiers had become dis- 
abled serving a multinational polity in the nonnational Habsburg armed forces, 
and where they resided was often not their putative national homeland.” After 
the Monarchy’s dissolution, many war victims found themselves in the “wrong” 
national homelands and encountered difficulties in claiming or collecting wel- 
fare benefits. After all, the supposedly national successor states had not sent the 
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soldiers to war. Even if the Monarchy’s war welfare measures were still in ef- 
fect, the successor states preferred to pay “their own” living outside the national 
homelands rather than “foreign nationals” at home. This was the case between 
the new Czechoslovakian state and the Austrian Republic. 

Otto Bauer, as the Republic’s foreign minister, admitted that his government 
had suspended payments of military pensions and wartime living allowances 
(continuing until six months after the war’s end, as decreed in 1915) to Czecho- 
slovakian citizens living in German-Austria because there were simply too many 
of them. On 9 December 1918, however, he recommended the resumption of 
payments after the Czechoslovakian government’s protest. Prague stated that it 
had been paying benefits to German-Austrian citizens living in its territory, and 
it expected reciprocity.*° The impulse to nationalize existing welfare services had 
temporary limits, after all, thanks to the former zone of free movement created 
by Imperial Austria over the nineteenth century.*! 

The double process of demilitarizing and nationalizing welfare services was 
closely intertwined with the thorny issues of legality and continuity in the on- 
going Austrian Revolution. As the new rulers of Austria, the leaders of the major 
parliamentary parties agreed on the necessity of intensifying direct state social 
intervention to stave off the subsistence crisis and to defuse political radicaliza- 
tion, as foodstuff delivery from the new successor states stopped almost entirely, 
and the Communist-influenced Red Guards and the Soviet-style council move- 
ment were expanding rapidly. In the hectic days of late October and Novem- 
ber, the Council of State’s deliberations focused as much on providing for the 
population as on organizing the new Republic, maintaining order, and securing 
borders and disputed territories in the German-speaking parts of Bohemia and 
Moravia. How and where to find food supplies and fuel were unsurprisingly 
often on the Council of State agenda.” So were clothing supplies. On 16 No- 
vember, a 100-million-kronen credit to the Lower Austrian Public Clothing OF 
fice from a consortium of Viennese banks and savings banks, with the Finance 
Ministry as guarantor,” was approved, presumably to procure material to dress 
returning soldiers and other civilians in desperate situations. At the urging of 
the Social Democrats, the Council of State also moved aggressively on symbol- 
ically significant social issues, such as the eight-hour workday and the possible 
expansion of social insurance.** 

High-level career civil servants had little trouble supporting and elaborating 
the Council of State’s general policy of using welfare to protect the new Repub- 
lic and establish its legitimacy. Gasteiger and his colleagues’ active pursuit of 
demilitarization and nationalization was a good example. They did not seem 
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to have any qualms about serving the revolutionary regime; the fatherland was 
the same, whether it was a monarchy or a republic. This seamless transition was 
closely linked to their professional ambition: the leading welfare officials had 
been pushing for welfare expansion since the failed social offensive. In the polit- 
ically murky days of October and November 1918, they continued to use welfare 
provision and welfare expansion to maintain “calm and order” in society and 
tackle the subsistence crisis at hand.* As the case of the War Blind Fund nation- 
alization shows, the revolution was even a convenient pretext for steamrolling 
legal objections to what the state officials had wanted to accomplish all along. 
When to adhere to the principle of legality or what even constituted legality in 
times of “new state-founding” were understood very flexibly by state officials. 

In fact, the revolution allowed state welfare officials to revisit one unsolved 
problem: clothing disabled soldiers. On 6 December, the Economy Ministry 
promised to release 10,000 suits at the price of 90-96 kronen each, 10,000 short 
winter coats at the price of 120 kronen each, and 10,000 pairs of military shoes at 
an estimated price of 40 kronen per pair to the Social Welfare Ministry and the 
Provincial Commissions for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers. The Lower Aus- 
trian Public Clothing Office would foot the bill, with the 100-million-kronen 
credit it recently received. The Economy Ministry also urged the Interior Min- 
istry to stop hoarding clothing reserves, a policy that greatly frustrated Social 
Welfare officials in the spring and summer months, and make them available 
to disabled veterans. Finally, the Economy Ministry authorized the Provincial 
Commissions to help themselves “if there were state clothing depots (POW or 
refugee camps) near the Commission seats . . . and debit the agreed amount 
of 10,000 sets.”** This sudden generosity—thanks to the revolution—may have 
been a response to the emerging separatism in Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with a small 
but concrete gesture of goodwill. Whatever the motive, the new clothing policy 
showed how the revolution drastically changed the horizon of possibility. To the 
same set of welfare officials, what was impregnable and impossible a few months 
before was suddenly feasible and happening. 

The war welfare decisions made by the Council of State and ministerial offi- 
cials may seem to have been reactions to short-term crises. But collectively, these 
reforms achieved what the leading welfare officials had been seeking since early 
1918: demilitarizing and centralizing the war victim welfare system. Even the 
newly added participatory mechanisms, which integrated interest-group repre- 
sentation in decision making, were not an entirely new invention. The revolu- 
tion, in other words, cleared the political, legal, or bureaucratic roadblocks to 


welfare initiatives already on the table. 
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A Law for “Today’s Social Conscience” 


On 2 April 1919, Ferdinand Hanusch went before the German-Austrian Con- 
stituent National Assembly to introduce the provisional government’s bill “re- 
garding the compensation claims based on military services.” Speaking to the 
delegates who were for the first time in Austrian history elected on the princi- 
ple of universal and equal suffrage for both men and women and tasked with 
drafting the constitution, Hanusch’s passionate but calculated speech was in 
effect a state-defining moment: the welfare provision for disabled veterans and 
surviving dependents was no less than an act of legitimation for the new Aus- 
trian Republic. 

Hanusch underlined the democratic nature of the bill. It was drafted “after 
long discussions and negotiations among ministries and with the invalids.” Nei- 
ther accrued service years nor military rank would play any role in determining 
benefits eligibility and amount. Rather, “the harm [the military service did] to 
an invalid’s prospect of earnings” would be the sole determinant. The new law’s 
pension provision would be similar to that of the existing compulsory accident 
insurance and based on the claimant’s income before the war.” The Republic’s 
war welfare was meant for working citizens, not a special military caste. The 
pension was not to reward loyal service to a ruling house but to compensate for 
what citizens had lost economically in serving their country. The bill was dem- 
ocratically drafted for equal citizens. 

The difference between the Republic and the Monarchy was emphasized at 
every turn. Like its predecessor, the new superarbitration commission would 
determine the actual benefit amount for individual beneficiaries. But represen- 
tatives of the beneficiaries—disabled soldiers, widows, and orphans—would 
participate as voting members in any decision making. “Much hinges on the 
commission,” declared Hanusch, “as the best law could come to naught if the 
commission was too bureaucratic or petty minded. I would like to say here and 
now that the commission will not function like its predecessor, whose modus 
operandi was to be as bureaucratic as possible and inflict as much pain on war 
invalids as possible. Rather, [the new commission] will proceed in the most 
generous manner.” As the assembly broke into cheers, Hanusch added that any 
“financial effect” of squeezing deserving beneficiaries was absolutely dispropor- 
tionate to the discontent it would provoke and therefore not the goal of the new 
commission.*® 

Lofty ideas about the Republic had to be reconciled with the bleak postwar 
fiscal reality. The 1915 level of salaries and wages was adopted as the baseline 
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civilian income, in order to avoid wartime inflation’s amplifying effect on the 
state’s pension commitments. As this decision would result in real income loss 
for many families, the first year’s pension would be boosted by an additional 50 
percent supplement.” The bill was thus a compromise between “humane sensi- 
tivity” and the funding constraints. “In spite of some ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ the invalids 
themselves have declared their readiness to accept this bill,” Hanusch claimed.*° 
By shrewdly invoking the consent of the proposed legislation’s intended benefi- 
ciaries, he moved his audience’s focus from the unfulfilled hopes to the affirma- 
tion of the democratic ways of the new Republic. 

Reminding his audience that “we need to give the poorest of the poor a hand 
immediately," the social minister admitted that the proposed legislation would 
be expensive. An amount between 360 and 380 million kronen was needed an- 
nually. This was the price to pay to carry the “sad legacy of the war. But today 

. . we can’t possibly give war invalids hurdy-gurdies (Leierkasten) and send 
them away [to beg on the street], as people did after previous wars.” Accord- 
ing to the Constituent National Assembly minutes, the house reacted to this 
Republic-affirming statement with a burst of loud approval. Hanusch contin- 
ued: “It is against today’s social conscience and something we simply couldn't 
do ...so the healthy and those who are fit for work should make their share of 
sacrifice for the benefit of those who suffer because of the war. When we can’t 
return fathers to their sons, husbands to their wives, and sons to their parents, 
we must at least take care of the unfortunate people financially, so that they do 
not have to panhandle, as was the case in the past.” 

The social minister ended his speech with another plea for speedy legisla- 
tion. “Don’t forget that we have hundreds of thousands of invalids, hundreds of 
thousands of orphans, and many, many widows in German-Austria that come 
into question; they are in a precarious financial situation, and really have no idea 
where they can turn for help.” The proposed legislation was “an urgent matter.” 
The assembly again responded to this mixture of admonition and pleading with 
cheers and applause and quickly sent the proposed legislation to the Committee 
for Social Administration for deliberation.*? 

Hanusch “sold” the expensive new legislation not only with appeal to compas- 
sion, social solidarity, and the moral sensibility of the new era. He also enlisted 
an economic argument that had been deployed during the Monarchy’s social 
offensive.** The in-kind benefits, such as free prosthetics and job training for 
disabled veterans, were aiming to rehabilitate disabled men’s productivity. As 
a result of these services, “the invalid can return to his previous occupation or 
enter another one, thereby making him useful for the national economy.” In 
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other words, Hanusch intended the expanding welfare state to salvage disabled 
men’s productive power just like his imperial predecessors: more for the col- 
lective good than for the individual’s well-being.** The difference was that the 
discourse of productive power had a new nation-state/nationalist accent. 

More importantly, the talk of the “sad legacy” was where the leaders of the 
early Republic sought to define the new state and its missions. The Republic 
was cast by Hanusch as an entity separated from and legally unconnected to the 
Habsburg Monarchy. His repeated condemnations of the Monarchy’s treatment 
of war victims, whether fair or not, were part of a larger campaign to portray the 
Monarchy as the thoroughly guilty party, which culminated in the so-called 
Habsburg Law of 3 April 1919 (StGB/. 209/1919) that confiscated the proper- 
ties of the House of Habsburg.*” The Republic intervened as a compassionate 
caregiver and comforter out of a sense of social responsibility and solidarity (as 
well as economic awareness), not because it bore any guilt. Facing the mess left 
by the Monarchy, it would take action where the previous regime dithered. The 
Republic was thus defined against the failed Monarchy. 

Having affirmed the revolution through the February 1919 Constituent 
National Assembly election and the Law on the State Form of 12 March 1919 
(StGBI/. 174/1919), Hanusch and the delegates of the assembly were very aware 
that they still had to create for the Republic a more tangible raison d’étre. After 
years of deprivations, citizens needed more than grand declarations and elections 
to be won over, especially when the rising Communist challenge at home and in 
neighboring Hungary and Bavaria added fuel to the postimperial Central Eu- 
ropean chaos.** The welfare provision for war victims became a public stage on 
which the values and virtues of the Republic could be articulated, if not instantly 
delivered. Hanuch’s speech on 2 April was exactly such a political theater of as- 
pirations. Lacking real martyrs or founding mythologies, the not-too-dramatic 
Republic embraced the welfare state as the way to fortify itself. 

The 2 April 1919 military welfare bill combined elements of both the familiar 
and the new. Despite the official insistence on the new system’s groundbreaking 
nature, it foresaw a central state welfare apparatus that shared many features with 
the one the imperial regime had been building in its last months. The Provincial 
Commissions for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers would be succeeded by new 
Military Welfare Commissions in the provinces, provincial governors would 
continue to chair the new commissions, and various interests and constituencies 
would still be represented in these agencies. The Social Ministry would continue 
to build client-facing Invalid Offices in each district and plan to fund the oper- 
ation of eighty offices.” The main difference was to explicitly designate the new 
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FIGURE 6.1. Ferdinand Hanusch, the former child laborer and Social Democratic 
activist who became the first social minister of the Austrian Republic. An 
unjustifiably neglected figure, he played a key role in stabilizing the Republic 
and shaping the modern Austrian social citizenship. ONB/Vienna P 5423/1. 


commission, through its specialized committees and a professional staff, as the 
main state agency handling applications for war victim benefits. Another new 
feature was the regular, built-in appeal procedure. The full commission would 
serve as the first instance of review, while a new Military Welfare Court—in re- 
ality a special panel within the Administrative Court—would be the second and 
final instance to ensure the decisions about benefits were impeccably made.” 
The Social Ministry officials, mostly the same who spearheaded the 1917- 
1918 welfare administrative reforms, highlighted the proposed system’s “uni- 
fied apparatus” that was fundamentally different from its imperial predecessor’s 
“autonomous entities, not integrated into the overall organization of the public 
authorities and not uniformly constructed.”” But the proposed new system was 
in fact a further, more systematic, and more resolute step forward along the path 
already taken in 1918: replacing private or volunteer personnel and offices with 
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ones that would be within the regular official chain of command. From a struc- 
tural point of view, the 2 April 1919 bill announced an aggressive project that 
had already commenced before the Revolution of 1918. 

There were certainly revolutionary changes in the 2 April bill. The thorough 
demilitarization was an obvious example. The new Military Welfare Commis- 
sions would take over in the provinces all welfare agendas, not only from the 
old Provincial Commissions for the Care of Homecoming Soldiers but also all 
military and other civilian authorities. The Social Ministry officials even added 
more rhetorical fuel to the demilitarizing drive: “The horrible losses of health 
and human lives overwhelmingly punish those people called from civilian oc- 
cupations, [but] only a slimmest fraction of professional soldiers.” The 2 April 
bill’s text, sixty-three articles in all, did not consider anything pertaining specifi- 
cally to professional soldiers. Whether the proposed legislation would be applied 
to them was not even discussed. 

The (future) beneficiaries’ participation in devising the draft was perhaps 
the most revolutionary aspect of the 2 April bill. Through the permanent 
Inter-Ministerial Commission on Invalid Welfare, representatives from the Zen- 
tralverband had offered very extensive comments on a rough draft in February.” 
The 2 April bill was itself the first result as well as the initiator of the brand- 
new participatory mechanisms. It stipulated extensive client participation in the 
proposed new system. The Military Welfare Commissions would consist of: “1. 
Representatives from organized invalids and war widows as well as youth wel- 
fare organizations; 2. Representatives from the state financial administration; 
3. Physicians from public health services, physicians appointed by organized 
invalids, and physicians familiar with war disability issues or from the workers’ 
insurance funds; 4. Occupational training experts from the relevant fields; 5. 
Experts from workers’ health insurance.” Moreover, the committees of the pro- 
posed commissions, which would make decisions about important or disputed 
individual claims, would draw their voting members from among the “unsala- 
ried” commissioners and in principle deliberate in public. These designs would 
ensure that in all key aspects and phases, the law’s application would proceed 
with the participation and consent of clients’ representatives.** The Republic’s 
war victim welfare became an experiment in creating state agencies embodying 
both democratic governance and impartial public administration.” 

This experiment in creating a “new kind of authority” would obligate the 
welfare agencies to be helpers and guides for welfare applicants and beneficiaries, 
rather than their antagonists. On the other hand, the draft prescribed to the state 
finance administration an adversary role vis-a-vis the claimant in the application 
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process; it would be given the same right of appeal on any benefit decision. With 
the state finance administration cast as the villain, the institutional design of the 
new system suggested it would side more often with clients in its rulings because 
of the heavy presence of client representatives and the consensus-driven proce- 
dures. In some district-level Invalid Offices, this vision of a “service-oriented, 
collaborative,” and “sympathetic” administrative culture was realized.*° 

The 2 April bill’s provisions also contained many egalitarian—revolutionary 
given the context—elements envisioned in the Social Democrats’ 1917 proposal 
for the future war welfare. The first was in eligibility for and the design of dis- 
ability pensions. As Hanusch declared, the disability pension would be based 
mainly on the degree of the decrease in the disabled veteran’s civilian earning 
power. This principle eliminated military rank as a criterion in benefit decisions 
and made eligible all those who had performed nonmilitary war service (mu- 
nition workers, for example) or volunteered in war programs controlled by the 
military, including women volunteers serving various military functions and in 
the Red Cross/Red Crescent.” With one stroke, the old military welfare laws 
as well as the Christian Socials’ and German nationalists’ 1917 proposals be- 
came obsolete. 

A disabled veteran would be entitled to receive a pension if he lost at least 15 
percent of the full earning power in his old occupation. A seven-class pension 
scale followed: 


Over 15 percent but under 25 percent: 20 percent of the full pension; 
Over 25 percent but under 35 percent: 30 percent of the full pension; 
Over 35 percent but under 45 percent: 40 percent of the full pension; 
Over 45 percent but under 55 percent: 50 percent of the full pension; 
Over 55 percent but under 65 percent: 60 percent of the full pension; 
Over 65 percent but under 75 percent: 75 percent of the full pension; 
Above 75 percent: full pension. 


Any pension for below-15 percent beneficiaries would be too low to make a 
real difference and might even discourage “the will to work.”** This concern 
reflected the goal of protecting national productive power that Hanusch also 
revealed in his speech. 

The full pension in each case, meanwhile, was not a fixed amount. It was 
determined by a second key determinant: the prewar annual earned income of 
the disabled veteran in question. There were seventeen earned income brackets 
and seventeen corresponding levels of full pension based on the average annual 
earned income between 1 January 1913 and 31 December 1915. The actual 
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TABLE 6.1. War Disability Pension Schedule according to the 2 April 1919 Bill 





Earned Annual Earned Median Full Annual Degree of 
Income Bracket Income Range Annual Pension Income 
(in kronen) Earned (in kronen) Replacement (in 
Income percentage) 


(in kronen) 





1 up to 1200 1200 100.0 and above 
2 over 1200 to 1440 1320 1320 110.0 to 91.7 
3 over 1440 to 1680 1560 1440 100.0 to 85.7 
4 over 1680 to 1920 1800 1560 92.9 to 81.3 
5 over 1920 to 2160 2040 1680 87.5 to 77.8 
6 over 2160 to 2400 2280 1800 83.3 to 75.0 
7 over 2400 to 2640 2520 1920 80.0 to 72.7 
8 over 2640 to 3120 2880 2160 81.8 to 69.2 
9 over 3120 to 3600 3360 2400 76.9 to 66.7 
10 over 3600 to 4080 3840 2640 73.3 to 64.7 
11 over 4080 to 4560 4320 2880 70.6 to 63.2 
12 over 4560 to 5040 4800 3120 68.4 to 61.9 
13 over 5040 to 5520 5280 3360 66.7 to 60.9 
14 over 5520 to 6000 5760 3600 65.2 to 60.0 
15: over 6000 to 6480 6240 3840 64.0 to 59.3 
16 over 6480 to 6960 6720 4080 63.0 to 58.6 
17 over 6960 4320 62.1 





SOURCE: Adapted from “Begriindung zur Vorlage eines Invaliden-und 
Hinterbliebenenversorgungsgesetzes,” Table 5, 49. 


pension would be calculated by combining the seventeen-bracket pension sched- 
ule (see Table 6.1) and the seven-class scale. A 50 percent-disabled veteran who 
earned 900 kronen per year (the first income bracket) before 1915 would be 
entitled to an annual base pension of 600 kronen, because being in the fourth 
disability class (45-55 percent loss) entitled him to 50 percent of the full pension 
for his income bracket, which would be 1,200 kronen. 

Correlating the prewar income and the pension level represented another 
victory for the Social Democrats, as theirs was the only wartime proposal that 
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used proportional income replacement and degree of disability as the para- 
mount principles to calculate the base pension. However, a system that relied 
solely on prewar-service annual earned income would discriminate against a 
large number of disabled men (and women) who had not formally entered 
the labor market or were underemployed before war service. A minimum 
alternative pension scheme was stipulated for them. It used the applicant’s 
educational attainment (four levels), place of residence (five levels), plus the 
degree of his/her loss of earning power to determine the annual pension.” 
The minimum full pension in this scheme, again 1,200 kronen per year, was 
for those who had a minimal formal education or training and lived in a com- 
munity of fewer than 5,000 residents. The highest pension in this alternative 
scheme would be 3,360 kronen per year, awarded to a person who had finished 
secondary school or comparable occupational training and resided in Vienna. 
Both the earned income replacement schedule and the minimum alternative 
scheme would add an additional 10 percent of the beneficiary’s actual pension 
(not the full pension for his income bracket) to his payment for each child he 
had to provide for. 

The “completely helpless” (fully blind or paralyzed) disabled men who needed 
a dedicated caregiver would receive an annual supplement between 800 and 
1,600 kronen per year, according to place of residence. This, explained the So- 
cial Ministry officials, was to match the benefits these seriously wounded men 
would have received—with injury supplements—under the older system. The 
new system added an additional 50 percent to the pension benefit in the first 
year of the entitlement for other “very needy” clients, so that the sum of the new 
benefits for them would not be lower than that under the Monarchy’s patchwork 
program. The Republic simply could not leave the impression that its landmark 
welfare program offered less than what the failed Monarchy had. 

Although the Christian Socials were in a governing coalition with the So- 
cial Democrats at this time, the new state welfare system did not enforce the 
supremacy of formal marriage as they had wished, nor a particular beneficia- 
ry’s code of conduct as prescribed in the September bill. The pension benefits 
for survivors largely followed, again, the Social Democrats’ preference. Not 
only was the gender equality of orphans secured, but the cut-off age for eligi- 
bility was raised to eighteen (or in some cases twenty-four). Unlike the condi- 
tion-and caveat-laden September bill, the 2 April bill made no distinction be- 
tween illegitimate and legitimate children if paternity could be demonstrated; 
the orphan pension would be a fixed portion of the full pension linked to the 
dead father’s income bracket. 
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The same disregard for the older distinction between in-and out-of-wedlock 
relationships extended to the female cohabitant (Lebensgefahrtin) of the dead 
soldier or veteran. As long as she had shared the same household with the man 
for at least two years before he was called to serve or died, she would enjoy the 
same entitlement as a legal wife, at 30 or 50 percent of the full pension depend- 
ing on her age and ability to work. The Social Welfare officials had adopted 
the Social Democratic position that did not see a “marriage-like relationship 
... without the bond of the marriage vow” or illegitimacy as a matter of choice. 
They accepted that the old distinction penalized those whose nonnormative 
families were the result of unfavorable material circumstances in the first place 
and who, for that very reason, needed the benefits the most.°° 

Likewise, the warrior homestead colony, a favorite solution of the German na- 
tionalists, was absent in the 2 April bill. There was an article allowing for lump- 
sum conversion of pension payments, but facilitating “settlement (Ansiedlung)” 
was only one of the acceptable reasons to activate the option. Instead of the more 
colonialist wartime term “homestead,” the more general term “settlement” was 
used. It also referred to urban, working-class housing and had more prosaic or 
even different ideological and class affinities. In the context of rapid national- 
ization, and especially with armed border conflicts flaring up with the Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in Carinthia and southern Styria,“ the colonizing 
fantasy was not totally delusional. However, with the German nationalists losing 
their primary power base in Bohemia and southern Moravia and hence parlia- 
mentary influence, the warrior colony homestead idea lost its main sponsor. 

The 2 April bill envisioned a rehabilitation-and pension-centered system, 
taking workers’ accident insurance as the main model of reference. In a table 
designed for side-by-side comparisons, the government's legislative note showed 
that for similar categories of beneficiaries, the new war victim pension scheme 
would yield more generous payments than those provided by the Workers’ Acci- 
dent Insurance in all seventeen annual pension classes (income brackets). This 
underlined the two systems’ comparability in the minds of the leading officials, 
in addition to the anticipated involvement of the Workers’ Accident Insurance 
expertise. Contrary to the earlier wishes of organized disabled soldiers, Hanusch 
and his officials saw war victims as the equivalents to peacetime industrial ac- 
cident victims in social policy making. That war victim welfare should be a 
stepping-stone toward a comprehensive social insurance—based welfare state, 
a policy direction espoused by the Social Democrats in 1917, had become the 
guiding principle for the Republic. 
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“We Cannot Allow Party Politics to Rule the Day” 


On 11 April 1919, the Social Committee of Constituent National Assembly 
completed its examination of the 2 April bill.° The committee report, penned 
by trained carpenter and experienced health insurance administrator, Social 
Democrat delegate Laurenz Widholz, shows how parliamentarians’ input fur- 
ther amplified the political significance of the very expensive welfare legislation. 

The nationalization of welfare services and institutions received special atten- 
tion from the Social Committee. The 2 April bill originally limited eligibility 
to those who had acquired the new German-Austrian citizenship by 1 March 
1919. The early deadline was to discourage those former Imperial Austrian cit- 
izens who did not have a legal domicile in the current German-Austrian terri- 
tory—most specifically Galician war refugees in Vienna®*—from applying for 
the new benefits by way of acquiring the new Austrian citizenship. The commit- 
tee deemed this rule too strict, as many returning and not-yet-returned POWs 
would be excluded. It recommended 31 March 1919 as the new cut-off date. An 
exception was also made for POWs, many of them still in camps or in transit, but 
a high threshold was set: if they were not back in German-Austria by 1 March 
1919, they had to show at least five years of regular residence (not necessarily 
legal domicile) within the German-Austrian territory before the war to be eligi- 
ble for the new benefits.© 

Ostensibly concerned with the possible abuse of the Republic’s generosity, 
the committee effectively made the new war victim legislation a means to en- 
force the ongoing nationalization. The new citizenship law of 5 December 1918 
allowed former Imperial Austrian citizens with a legal domicile outside of the 
German-Austrian territory, except those originating from Dalmatia, Istria, and 
Galicia, to become republican Austrian citizens even if they established regular 
residence within the German-Austrian territories only after 1 August 1914.% 
The five-year eligibility rule for the new welfare benefits was much more strin- 
gent than the citizenship law in deciding who deserved a share of the state’s 
resources. It represented a strong desire to discourage further inflow of people 
from the non-German-—speaking crownlands of the former Monarchy.‘ 

The Social Committee wanted revisions that better calibrated the new law’s 
political message. Adding “female citizens (Staatsbiirgerinnen)” to Article 1 
was to forcefully mark the gender equality of entitlement and, by extension, 
the gender-blind suffering and thus a broader view of who bore the war’s grim 
burdens. Inserting “through no fault of one’s own” to the same article had a 
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similar effect beyond legal clarification, in that it would affirm all beneficiaries 
to be technically innocent, and thus deserving, victims of war. The law would 
be more explicit in constructing an official discourse of victimhood for war-af- 
fected people who suffered because of others’ fault. 

The title of the proposed legislation and the names of the agencies tasked 
with implementing it had to be changed, too. The original title of the 2 April 
bill, Law Regarding the Claims to Provision Based on Military Services (Law for 
the Provision to Invalids and Survivors), was “too narrow,” asserted the Social 
Committee. It did not reflect the full range of prescribed benefits, because the 
term “provision” (Versorgung) often referred more specifically to pensions and 
other sustaining payments in the contemporary terminology.” The committee 
believed that the entitlement was “not due exclusively to [beneficiaries’] military 
service.” The new title would be the Law Regarding the State’s Compensation 
to War Invalids, Widows, and Orphans (Invalid Compensation Law), and the 
name of the provincial commissions set to carry out the implementation would 
become “Invalid Compensation Commissions,” instead of “Military Provision 
Commissions.””° 

Why this effort to shift the emphasis from the beneficiaries’ action (claiming) 
and the basis of the action (military service) to the specific nature of that state 
action (compensation)? Laurenz Widholz, in his 24 April presentation of the 
committee report to the full assembly, argued that “the idiom of the law should 
be based more on the content and the essence of the law itself, rather than on 
the cause, the war and the belligerent events.””’ But more importantly, the new 
title would shape the public’s reception of the new law, and by extension the 
Republic, in two ways. 

First, shunning the word “military” echoed the antiwar and antimilitary sen- 
timent widely shared in immediate postwar Austria and helped avoid negative 
association with the unpopular Habsburg Army.” Second, using “compensa- 
tion” instead of the indistinct term “provision” had a subtle yet more important 
goal: the “essence of the law itself” was a new conception of entitlement. The old 
military welfare laws always used the term “provision.” As a result “provision” 
was often associated with either rewards for service to the now-defunct ruling 
house or old charity-like military payments to destitute soldiers. By using “state’s 
compensation” to refer to benefits, the new title made it unequivocally clear 
that they were neither a top-down bestowal of (imperial) largess nor an act of 
public poor relief. The welfare provision would be strictly a matter of rights, and 
the new title acknowledged both the state’s social obligation and the sacrifices 
made by citizens.’* These two changes would once more underline the difference 
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between the Republic and the Monarchy and endow the law with a political 
significance beyond meeting the war victims’ pressing needs. 

The Social Committee did revise the core of the new legislation, the dis- 
ability pension. The alternative minimum pension, originally the second-line 
calculation model in the 2 April bill, should be the primary pension system of 
the legislation in the committee’s view. The proportionate prewar earned in- 
come replacement schedule would thereby be relegated to the alternative, sec- 
ond-line status. As the new primary system, the minimum pension scheme was 
also simplified. With the educational attainment levels reduced from four to 
three and the first (highest) level raised from having completed secondary edu- 
cation to actually having begun tertiary education, most beneficiaries who had 
some formal education or occupational training beyond the minimum would 
be classified in the second level. More generous eligibility criteria were also rec- 
ommended: fallen soldiers’ grandparents and parentless siblings were added to 
potential beneficiaries; cohabitants needed only to prove one year of acommon 
household, rather than two, to qualify as the spouse of the fallen; and income 
from any continuous one-year period before 31 December 1915 could be used as 
the baseline to calculate prewar earned income, so that applicants would not be 
disadvantaged by income fluctuation before the war service.” 

The simplification of educational attainment levels would put skilled workers 
and trained artisans on an equal footing with those who were fortunate to have 
attained secondary education,” and it thus reinforced the new law’s egalitarian 
principle. Broadening the circles of beneficiaries would no doubt help many who 
would otherwise fall through the cracks. But reversing the order of presenting 
the two pension calculation models in the text of the law would not change how 
much each beneficiary should receive. Why this seemingly cosmetic change? 
Again, calibrating the new law’s broader political message was the most logical 
explanation. 

The Social Committee was deliberating in the volatile April days of 1919, as 
demonstrations over food and jobs became frequent occurrences in major Aus- 
trian cities. The news of Hungary becoming a Soviet republic on 21 March en- 
couraged the Communists and radical soldiers to intensify their agitation. The 
large number of frustrated returning soldiers, unemployed workers, and disabled 
veterans presented them with perfect potential recruits. The declaration of a 
Soviet republic in Bavaria on 7 April and the large demonstrations, first on 23 
March in support of Soviet Hungary and then on 12 April by the unemployed 
in Vienna, were followed by the Holy Thursday Putsch on 17 April, which re- 
sulted in deaths and injuries among demonstrators, police, and the Volkswehr.” 
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This crescendo of events suggested that a Soviet-style Communist takeover was 
imminent. Given the additional bad news that the leaders of the victorious En- 
tente Powers had affirmed their intention not only to award South Tyrol to Italy 
but also to explicitly ban any form of Anschluss with Germany, the threat of a 
radical revolution was more menacing than ever. 

In these volatile weeks, Social Democratic leaders had to outmaneuver the 
Communists and contain radicals within the ranks of workers and soldiers. 
The Bolshevik-influenced Red Guards,’”’ for example, operated only blocks 
away from the Parliament Building. The Social Democrats tried to control the 
Red Guards by incorporating them into the Volkswehr as the 41st Battalion, 
but they were unpredictable. Other Volkswehr and police units were needed 
to defend the Constituent National Assembly and the provisional government, 
and potentially against an assault by the Red Guards, in the turbulent spring 
and summer months of 1919. Social legislation could help the Republic gain 
trust from the restless population, but many bills were still on the drawing board 
or did not directly address the demands of the demonstrating crowd of return- 
ing soldiers, unemployed workers, and disabled veterans.”* At this moment of 
utmost urgency, the new war victim welfare legislation was the most concrete 
social legislation available. It would show that the Republic was delivering results 
to the suffering population. 

Declaring the minimum pension scheme as the norm and making the word- 
ing changes were quick ways to emphasize the Republic’s commitment to egal- 
itarianism. These changes did not alter the basic design of the law; they would 
not jeopardize the consensus reached with the state’s new partner, organized 
war victims, because higher-earning beneficiaries would still be compensated 
based on their prewar earned income, and lower-income beneficiaries’ pension 
levels would remain more or less the same. But publicly, restoring prewar social 
and economic differences—proportional earned income replacement—ceased 
to be the leading principle of compensation. Designating the minimum pension 
scheme as the primary model, the law appeared to be more egalitarian in spirit: 
comparable physical impairment would be compensated similarly. Another kind 
of restoration, always underlined by Hanusch and other welfare officials, could 
then receive more attention: the regeneration of the productive power of individ- 
ual disabled men and the nation as a whole through therapeutic, rehabilitative, 
and job training services the law also prescribed. 

With the new emphasis on equality, retaining the “corrective” earned income 
replacement scheme then became a way to prevent the injustice that the new 
law might do to the previously higher-income beneficiaries. The reversal of the 
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two pension-calculating models was a balancing act—though more symbolic 
than substantial—between the justice of compensating for losses and the justice 
of equality, the extent and nature of which were being debated not only in the 
corridors of power but also in the streets. 

The Constituent National Assembly’s 24-25 April debate and vote on the 
new war victim bill was conducted literally under revolutionary pressure from 
the street. To protest and to commemorate the dead of the Holy Thursday 
Putsch, the Communists called a demonstration of demobilized soldiers and 
disabled veterans on the afternoon of 25 April 1919. Around 2,000 demonstra- 
tors gathered in front of the Vienna City Hall (Rathaus) and marched down the 
Ringstrasse, passing the Parliament Building while the Constituent National 
Assembly was in session. Some 200 Volkswehr soldiers, with six machine guns, 
were stationed in the portico of the Parliament Building to protect the assem- 
bly. Other police and Volkswehr personnel were deployed in nearby streets and 
buildings. Violent confrontations between the demonstrators and the security 
forces broke out later in the afternoon, when an estimated 600 demonstrators 
tried to storm the Parliament Building. The clashes ended with injuries and 
arrests.” Faced with the real possibility of war victims turning to the radicals, 
the parliamentary parties had a strong motivation to pass the law and announce 
the beginning of a new era as soon as possible. 

The debate inside the Parliament Building was marked by a surprisingly high 
degree of consensus, though traces of reluctance could be detected. Rhetorical 
fireworks were not in short supply, but disagreements were mostly muted. The 
Christian Socials and the German nationalists obviously tried to graft some 
of their own ideological points onto the bill: for the former, provisions in ac- 
cordance with their Catholic faith;*? for the latter, the centrality of warrior/ 
invalid homestead colonies for the German nation.*! The Social Democrats, on 
the other hand, assumed the persona of responsible statesmen who worked to 
rein in the unrealistic demands. In the end, almost every speaker made a point 
of urging the assembly to pass the legislation immediately, even though they all 
had something in the bill with which they were not satisfied. 

Social Democrat Laurenz Widholz, in his 24 April presentation of the So- 
cial Committee report, emphatically repeated the same main points that Social 
Minister Hanusch had made on 2 April. He reiterated the difference the Re- 
public represented: the Monarchy, despite parliamentary urgings dating back 
to 1912, had failed to come up with new war victim welfare legislation until 
the bitter end; in contrast, the parliamentary parties were moving quickly to 


do what should be done. Widholz then added that by accelerating the bill to 
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the plenary debate—something that “would give the unfortunate among us at 
least enough so that they would not have to wander the streets, starving and 
begging”—Austria was “the first state that dares, at this moment of uncertain- 
ties, to adopt measures that would satisfy our invalids, widows, and orphans.”* 
Responding to the criticism of insufficient benefits, he was even blunter the next 
day: “The first speaker has said that the law does not go far enough. If you will, 
Ican say the same, and I believe so can my Party as a whole. I am convinced that 
even among the members of the Government, the thought that we should do 
more than what is done [in the bill] is quite alive. At the same time, I want to 
say that in my personal opinion this House has never voted on a law with such 
extensive provisions.”*? By repeatedly underlining the foresight, generosity, and 
sense of responsibility of his colleagues (and especially his own party) in a time 
of crisis, Widholz was speaking as much to the people outside the Parliamentary 
Building as to his colleagues inside. Instead of complaining, the assembly should 
pass the bill into law, and citizens should be proud of the courageous Republic 
and not listening to the radicals. 

The Christian Social delegate Josef Aigner said that he had “mixed feelings 
about the bill,” as it was on the one hand a quick response to the pressing needs, 
yet on the other insufficient in actual provision. “The majority of invalids are 
not satisfied with [the law],” he declared, but “the state is today a war invalid 
itself, with both internal and external organs in disarray,” and “this is all we can 
offer” as the “material thanks” to war victims. Helping war victims get what was 
rightfully theirs was one reason that his party decided to work with the Social 
Democrats “despite significant damage [the coalition] brought to us.” Speaking 
on behalf of his party, Aigner declared that the Christian Socials would support 
the current bill but hoped to improve it in the near future.*4 

The German nationalist delegate Josef Ursin, a physician who had worked 
in a military hospital during the war, declared his party’s full support for the 
law for reasons of “humanity” for “the poorest of the poor.” Echoing the Social 
Democrats’ favorite comparison, he accused Emperor Karl of turning his back 
on those who bled for the dynasty and claimed that the Monarchy had been 
planning to procure 50,000 hurdy-gurdies for disabled veterans— that is, repeat- 
ing the old trick of abandoning disabled veterans. “We are living in a different 
time. In the past it was often said in this House that social oil should be applied 
to the state machine, but now that is not enough. Our modern German-Austria 
has to rectify the old mistakes by not only greasing the state machine with social 
oil, but also imbuing us all with the correct national and social sensibilities.” The 
Republic, therefore, would commit close to 400 million kronen in the first year 
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alone to the proposed legislation from its less than 2.4 billion kronen annual 
revenue and on top of a running deficit of more than 5 billion kronen. It was 
an expensive proposition, Ursin argued, but it was also necessary for both “hu- 
manitarian” and (German) “nationalist” reasons. “Now we cannot allow party 
politics to rule the day.” 

Amid calls for unity and quick resolution, only two issues sparked real debate: 
the meaning of the sacrifice war victims had made and treating fallen soldiers’ 
cohabitants and lawful wives equally. Both points of disagreement were raised 
by the Christian Socials. Josef Aigner criticized his coalition partner’s character- 
ization of war victims as “not heroes, but martyrs and only martyrs.” To him it 
was disrespectful to say that disabled and dead soldiers were thoughtless victims 
of “dynastic and imperialistic interests,” and it was wrong to treat the war as 
a mistake. Speaking as a veteran and as the brother of three disabled soldiers, 
Aigner declared, “One can think of the war anyway he wants... our men did not 
fight for a phantom, but for ideals. He knows that he fights for house and hearth, 
wife and children, and his homeland.” The new law and its benefits, therefore, 
would be purely “material thanks” for the selfless sacrifices, not compensation 
for meaningless and futile victimhood. Demeaning soldiers’ heroism and the old 
adage “dulce est, pro patria mori (it is sweet to die for the fatherland),” he warned 
his Social Democratic and pacifist-leaning audience, would be a disaster for the 
new country.*¢ 

By laying out a discourse of disabled or fallen soldiers’ tragic heroism, Aigner 
may have fired the first shot ina memory war that sought to define what the lost 
war meant for the new rump Austria and its citizens.*” But the fundamental 
reality remained: his intervention would not bring any change to the bill’s pro- 
vision. Nor was that his intention. Aigner’s disagreement was about the meaning 
of the lost war and the meaning of the very act—confronting human and ma- 
terial losses—that the new law was to authorize. He wanted to insert a specific 
reading of the bill, not a different version of it, into the public discourse and 
show his party’s core constituents, especially those outside of Vienna,** that the 
Christian Socials held their ground even when they had to work with the Social 
Democrats. 

The Christian Social objection to treating cohabitants equally was presented 
by Michael Mayr.*? He questioned the justification that economic conditions 
caused the common urban practice of “marriage-like” cohabitation arrange- 
ments. Condemning the practice as “concubinage,” Mayr claimed that the cost 
of having a formal religious wedding was not a real obstacle and that the prac- 
tice was not economically motivated. On “worldview” grounds, his party could 
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not support “reward[ing] ‘marriage-like’ relationship,” no matter how many 
years of keeping a common household were set as the qualifying minimum. But 
Mayr did not favor discriminating against orphans born out of wedlock on the 
same ground.” 

The Social Democrats quickly rose to defend the bill as it was. Anton Hélzl 
reiterated his party’s view of war victims as victims of “dynastic and imperialist 
interests.” Reminding the assembly of the organized war victims’ insistence on 
welfare provision based on “rights, not alms,” Holzl justified the innocent-victim 
discourse—as opposed to Aigner’s tragic-heroism discourse—by invoking, 
again, the contrast between the foot-dragging Monarchy and the quick-reacting 
Republic. The former relied on private contributions that sometimes “degener- 
ated into treating war victims almost as an object to vainly display [one’s] char- 
ity,” while the latter used democratic means to fulfill a social obligation.”’ Ga- 
briele Proft, one of the first Austrian women parliamentarians,” defended the 
equal treatment of cohabitants by arguing that it would be ridiculous to decide 
someone’s status as a war victim only by looking at whether she was formally 
married. Additionally, it would be “mean-spirited and loveless” to use the term 
“concubinage.” Proft pointed out that many pairs would have been married “if 
society had allowed them” and if the war had not happened.”? Widholz added 
that before and especially during the war, various programs “have made con- 
cessions” to cohabitants. It would be counterproductive and unthinkable to be 
harsh at “the social moment” the assembly was now facing.* Without openly 
saying so, Widholz was reminding his Christian Social colleagues not to rock 
the boat. Their posturing was politically irresponsible, as the Republic could not 
retreat from any social commitments already made. 

In the end, the assembly members knew what they needed to do. After a 
last-minute Hanusch speech on the “calming” effect the new law would have,” 
the 2 April bill as revised by the Social Committee was adopted. There were 
only two substantive revisions, both making the law more generous: lowering the 
age from 60 to 55 for women to receive the higher class of widow’s pension and 
lessening the rule about immediate stoppage of a widow’s pension if she married 
a pension-receiving disabled veteran. Both resulted from cross-party demands, 
as the former was first moved by the Christian Social Michael Paulitsch and 
seconded by Widholz, and the latter was the idea of the German nationalist Karl 
Kittinger that drew immediate support from Proft.® There was a high degree 
of consensus over the rest of the bill. Even the potentially controversial codeter- 
mination mechanisms and the aggressive central state welfare expansion met 
with no reservation or objection.” The bill became the Law Regarding the State 
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Compensation of War Invalids, Widows, and Orphans of 25 April 1919 (Invalid 
Compensation Law), set to take effect on 15 June, or 1 July 1919 at the latest.” 
Austria became the first former belligerent in Central and Eastern Europe to 
have a brand-new postwar war victim welfare law. 


Revolution, Continuity, and the Etatist Entitlement Citizenship 


The threat of another revolution—Austria’s equivalent of Russia’s October 
Revolution—motivated the Constituent National Assembly to quickly adopt 
the Invalid Compensation Law on 25 April. The assembly’s debate and vote 
were conducted under the protection of soldiers and machine guns and with 
the knowledge that some war victims planned to demonstrate that day. If the 
delegates quarreled too much, the intended beneficiaries could easily become the 
vanguard of the anticipated Communist revolution that very afternoon. The 
extraordinary circumstances of April 1919 compelled the political parties to 
appease the war victims who could, and seemed to be willing to, become a core 
constituency for the Republic. 

Two revolutions thus made possible the new war victim welfare legislation and 
catapulted war victims to the status of the Republic’s favored clients. The first rev- 
olution, in autumn 1918, toppled the paralyzed (and self-destructing) Monarchy; 
it enabled the nationalization and demilitarization of the existing war welfare in- 
stitutions and the creation of new ones. The much feared and anticipated second 
revolution pushed the first revolutionaries to bid high and fast for the support of 
the symbolically important war victims.” The Republic needed legitimacy; war 
victims gave the parliamentary parties—the first revolutionaries—an opportu- 
nity, which the parties seized to preempt the second revolution. 

But the revolutionary occasion of the Invalid Compensation Law’s emergence 
should not overshadow what was a winding path starting with the Monarchy’s 
social offensive and the reassertion of parliamentary politics since mid-1917. In 
the first half of 1918, Division Chief Gasteiger and his deputies had begun to 
create a more standardized welfare infrastructure. They wanted to place the hap- 
hazard patchwork of public, semipublic, and private welfare actors and programs 
under direct state supervision or even make it part of the state’s administrative 
apparatus. Many factors—the Imperial Army most prominently—inhibited 
their preferred policies then. The Revolution of 1918 removed these obstacles. 
Following the nationalization of welfare institutions and resources, the new 
Invalid Compensation Law introduced a purely étatist program. Civil society 
participation and private welfare actors, which had been central to wartime care 
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and welfare provision, disappeared almost entirely from the new system, except 
for their possible participation as experts in the codetermination mechanisms.'”° 
The Invalid Compensation Law of 1919 was the culmination of the centralist 
and étatist welfare expansion initiated by the imperial social offensive. 

The continuing centralization process met with practically no resistance in 
the Constituent National Assembly. A proposal to install decentralized, autono- 
mous War Invalid Chambers in the provinces to implement the new war victim 
welfare law, an expression of some Christian Socials’ suspicion of Viennese cen- 
tralism, was made in March 1919.'" But the idea quickly died. Laurenz Widholz, 
speaking for the Social Committee, declared the proposal irrelevant.'°* During 
the plenary debate on 24 and 25 April, even the Christian Socials abandoned 
it. This reflected how broadly war victim welfare was accepted as the central 
state’s responsibility. The political parties did not hesitate to accelerate the cen- 
tral state’s welfare expansion. 

Mote broadly, using welfare expansion to shore up political legitimacy was 
already a policy preference for many during the imperial social offensive. The 
Republic relied on the welfare officials and agencies the Monarchy had assem- 
bled. The Invalid Compensation Law, a real breakthrough, was not a sudden in- 
novation, either. The Social Democrats’ 1917 proposal had laid out what became 
the parameters of debate and the major building blocks for the postimperial 
legislation. By 1918, the parliamentary parties and many in the welfare field also 
had begun to think with a new premise for future welfare provision: the needs of 
rights-bearing citizens and their dependents. The volatile environment of 1919 
then influenced the way the elements were put together or, more accurately, 
how they were adjusted—mostly by the tactically adroit Social Democrats— 
to appeal to the intended audience without losing sight of the law’s projected 
long-term function. 

The adoption of the Invalid Compensation Law in April 1919 ushered in a 
revolution in state-citizen relations in Austria: a legal commitment by the cen- 
tral state to directly ensure a minimum level of welfare for individual citizens. 
The law was limited in terms of its beneficiaries and could reasonably even be 
seen as one-time disaster relief, because it was difficult to imagine then that 
there would be new beneficiaries after a generation—unlike accident, health, 
or old-age insurance systems.'°? But it was clear that the legislators agreed to 
the principle of “social duty” to provide for those who were affected by the war, 
even if the Republic did not see itself as the same entity that had sent the men 
to war in the first place. To the politicians, there was no question that the new 
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Republic had to provide for all war victims. The republican state would not only 
be democratic, but it would also be “social.”!* 

Moreover, entitlement to the new war welfare benefits was based on citizen- 
ship, not on the extension of the “state servant” status that underpinned the 
1875 Military Welfare Law or the September 1918 bill. Citizenship entailed the 
duty to perform war service or becoming a dependent of one who was liable to do 
so. And citizenship entitled one to claim equitable compensation for the losses 
caused by such service. Tellingly, citizens who did not perform war service but 
were caught in the fighting and suffered from similar losses, the so-called civil- 
ian war-damaged persons (Zivilkriegsbeschadigte), were also covered by the In- 
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valid Compensation Law and received comparable benefits. 
applied to professional soldiers and members of the Volkswehr.'* The Invalid 
Compensation Law, then, looks very much like a state’s accident compensation 
system covering livelihood-threatening war damages for all. Unlike most of the 
existing (or even planned) social insurance programs, it was not based on occu- 
pational affiliation or prior contributions. Citizenship-based war participation, 
directly or indirectly, led to the formalization of an entitlement citizenship. 
Indeed, the Invalid Compensation Law was intended as part of a welfare state 
expansion that would redefine relations between the state and citizens. After 


expressing pride in the advances in war victim welfare, Laurenz Widholz said, 


Admittedly a drop of bitterness falls into our cup of joy when we come to 
think that [with this law] we only can help a small part [of the population], 
the war-damaged people, while the insurance for disability, old age, etc., 
which would affect the great masses of the working population, has still 
not materialized. Nevertheless, we hope these chapters will be completed 
in the not-so-distant future. Then we can show the Austrian people and 
especially the working classes that they finally can hope to live in a state 
that is their own and that they have a stake in it.'” 

Welfare legislation would create a different, “social” state that would be of, by, 
and for the people. By solidifying an entitlement citizenship, the Invalid Com- 
pensation Law was therefore a real harbinger of the welfare state in Austria.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 





“The Public’s Interest in Invalids Has Waned” 


HE INVALID COMPENSATION LAW of 25 April 1919 established 

not only the principle of systematic provision for war victims as 

rights-bearing citizens but also the concrete ways in which democratic 
codetermination should be exercised in the day-to-day administration of wel- 
fare. After it went into effect in July, the law had a profound impact on the 
entire war victim welfare field. All actors in the field shaped their thoughts and 
acts within the parameters it set up. The Invalid Compensation Law enabled 
a normalization process to begin amid the confusing but heady changes of the 
early Republic. 

The normalization of war victim politics, however, also had a key unintended 
consequence. The organized war victims, one of the pillars of the Republic’s 
early strategy of survival and legitimation, began to fragment and provincial- 
ize. An extraordinary social movement transformed into mundane and com- 
peting interest groups fighting for resources and political influence within the 
framework established by the Invalid Compensation Law. The momentum of a 
once-formidable sociopolitical force seemed spent as soon as the general revolu- 
tionary tide began to ebb. 

When the broader political context stabilized after 1920, the participatory 
war victim welfare system even became the target of reforms dictated by other 
priorities. The conditions that had once made possible the partnership of the 
weak disappeared. Waning public interest in war victim issues amid widespread 
privation, deteriorating state finances, and a much less sympathetic government 
led to a crisis in the immediate postwar war victim welfare system. Politically, 
war victims were no longer an indispensable and therefore privileged partner but 
a fiscal burden that needed to be lessened. This chapter examines how the war 
victim movement lost coherence at the very moment that was supposed to be its 
triumph and how normalized war victim politics became a bellwether for the 
broader Austrian political culture, which was about to move beyond the postwar 
and the revolutionary phase. 
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Turmoil behind the Facade of Success 


Within avery short period of time, the Zentralverband grew from a spontaneous 
Viennese organization of disabled soldiers into a national spokesperson for all 
war victims. After securing seats in the interministerial Standing Commission 
for Invalid Welfare in late 1918 and early 1919, it enjoyed both a steady stream 
of state subsidies and a share of power in policy making. Actively contributing 
to the shaping the Invalid Compensation Law on 25 April 1919, the rapidly ex- 
panding Zentralverband had become a primary force in the Republic’s welfare 
politics. The war victim movement might even become a permanent fixture in 
postwar politics and society more generally, like its counterpart in France.' 

Ironically, as the power derived from joining forces with other com- 
rades-in-suffering became a reality, disagreements and internal conflicts in the 
Zentralverband leadership also peaked. Since January 1919, the leadership had 
been embroiled in a power struggle between one group of activists gathered 
around the president, Hans Hollitscher, and another supporting two other ex- 
ecutive committee members, Rudolf Weissteiner and the editor of Der Inva- 
lide, Karl Burger. According to the Social Democratic parliamentarian Anton 
Hélzl, the factions formed after Weissteiner and Burger accused Hollitscher of 
incompetence and morally questionable dealings during the war. Even though 
the Zentralverband was expanding successfully, the leadership became more 
dysfunctional. Hollitscher did not “sufficiently inform the executive commit- 
tee about various developments and planned activities.” Individual executive 
committee members often did the same, because meetings often devolved 
into personal quarrels.” The discord soon spilled out. Activist Walter Kaspar 
publicly called members to flood a 9 February meeting and defeat the plot to 
overthrow Hollitscher.? The meeting looked very much like a coup, because 
the Weissteiner-Burger faction attempted to create an all-Vienna chapter that 
would encompass every current and future Vienna-based member.‘ After all, 
the relationship between the national leadership and its provincial affiliates was 
more of an alliance than a hierarchy. If the Viennese members congregated in 
their own organization, its leadership would effectively hollow out the current 
Zentralverband leadership’s power base. 

The struggle between the two factions, however, was about more than per- 
sonal animosity or power. It represented two diverging views on the future of 
the movement. The Weissteiner-Burger group’s vision for the Zentralverband 
was for it to be more of a classic pressure group, advocating for and defending 
the interests of war victims in the public realm, especially vis-a-vis the state, 
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with lobbying and public demonstrations as the main tools. The organization 
also administered material assistance programs for its members, but that was 
more out of necessity and mainly for recruitment and retention purposes.’ This 
vision was reflected in the duo’s activities reported in Der Invalide: urging war 
victims to build a dense network of local chapters within a single movement and 
working with the government for legally defined benefits. 

But in the Hollitscher group’s view, the two men were too eager to culti- 
vate close relations with government officials; the pair “betray[ed] invalids’ 
interests in the most despicable manner for purely personal reasons” by being 
too accommodating in shaping the Invalid Compensation Law.‘ Hollitscher- 
ites wanted the Zentralverband to be an organization with stronger economic, 
employment-creating functions. They spent a great deal of energy negotiating 
with the authorities specifically for privileged access to or even control over 
material resources. The Zentralverband first demanded that the war materiel 
demobilization program should offer discounts to disabled veterans when they 
purchased surplus items.” Then it demanded that the government not only add 
a 5 percent war victim welfare surcharge to any war materiel demobilization 
transaction (2 percent was agreed) but also hire Zentralverband activists to man- 
age the process to prevent “something the public cannot even dream of” from 
happening in secrecy.* Conveniently, Hollitscher himself received a position in 
the “automobile liquidation group” and another follower a seat in the cashier's 
department, “in a position to monitor the business,” soon afterwards.’ 

Another aspect of Hollitscher’s goal of making the Zentralverband an ac- 
tive economic player was his push to turn the Invalid Schools, which were oc- 
cupational training programs attached to military hospitals, into Zentralver- 
band-sponsored profit-driven cooperatives that would sell the goods their 
disabled veteran-craftsmen produced to the public.’° This project had a prom- 
ising start, as the Social Ministry allowed the Viennese Invalid School in Fa- 
voriten (the 10th district), which in February 1919 had 400 trainees, to become 
a self governing institution with the Zentralverband’s representatives on the 
governing board. The Zentralverband partially funded the school’s operations, 
and one of its functionaries also served as the school’s director of social ser- 
vices.'' However, the organization’s deep involvement in this project was not 
authorized by its own executive committee. The Hollitscher people simply went 
ahead in the name of the Zentralverband.’* Unsurprisingly, the school was the 
Hollitscher group’s most reliable backer in the factional struggle. 

The Hollitscher group’s initial success in making the Zentralverband a hub 
of business ventures caught the Social Democrats’ attention. The latter became 
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concerned after Hollitscher’s key ally Kaspar joined an “agitation committee” of 
leading “businessmen and capitalists” who strongly opposed the Social Demo- 
crats’ plan to socialize key economic sectors.'3 Then there were allegations that 
Hollitscher was too close to banking and big business circles.'* Even so, Hdlzl, 
the Social Democratic liaison to organized war victims, was not exactly sym- 
pathetic to the Weissteiner-Burger camp. The Weissteiner-Burger group con- 
tinued its confrontational course after a special committee more or less cleared 
Hollitscher’s name. Against a warning from Hélzl, the duo also led their fol- 
lowers to crash a 23 March rally in Vienna’s 10th district.’° Holzl blamed the 
Weissteiner-Burger group for the failure of repeated reconciliation attempts. 

The Zentralverband’s internal struggle came to a head on the cusp of achiev- 
ing its most important goal: the new comprehensive welfare legislation for war 
victims. Hollitscher resigned during the Zentralverband executive committee’s 
acrimonious 27 March meeting. His resignation was quickly accepted, and the 
Ministries of Social Welfare and the Interior were notified on 1 April,’¢ the day 
before the government presented its bill to the Constituent National Assembly. 
Hollitscher’s resignation was probably a bluff, because his followers did not give 
up immediately. Hélzl, on his part, tried to prevent the formal split of the Zen- 
tralverband by leading a neutral committee to clarify the disputes. The report 
his committee presented explicitly recommended a new national leadership be 
elected without the leading figures from either camp. But against the expressed 
wish of Hélzl and the Social Democratic parliamentarian Laurenz Widholz, 
who chaired the sessions of the national convention on 19 and 20 April, Weis- 
steiner and Burger were reelected to their old positions. The Hollitscher group 
took their nemeses’ election as the final affront and declared their departure 
from the Zentralverband."” The organized war victims first national convention 
became the occasion on which the united front cracked. 

The timing of the Hollitscher group’s formal departure from the Zen- 
tralverband was no coincidence. Hollitscher and his followers, including Josef 
Loweschek, Johann Schiller, and Julius Strommer, had been shut out of the Ze- 
ntralverband’s decision making as well as its official publication since at least 
mid-March.'* They could have left to form their own organization earlier. But 
they waited until the new war victim welfare bill was about to become law (25 
April), which would empower organized claimants to participate in administer- 
ing the system. Importantly, which organizations would be entitled to send their 
representatives to the system was not specified in the bill or the law it soon be- 
came.’? A window thus opened for non-Zentralverband organizations to claim 
real influence that came with the codetermination principle,” and Hollitscher 
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and his followers no longer needed to fight within the Zentralverband. They 
founded the Social-Economic League of German-Austrian War Invalids (So- 
zial-Wirtschaftlicher Reichsbund der Kriegsinvaliden Deutschésterreichs; here- 
after the Reichsbund) immediately after the Zentralverband’s national conven- 
tion and drew their core supporters from defecting Viennese local chapters, an 
organization of the war blind, and the Invalid School in Vienna’s 10th district. 

Hollitscher’s splinter organization went on the offensive immediately to 
make sure that the Zentralverband would not monopolize the legally stipulated 
influence and administratively decided favors. On 24 April 1919, the day the 
Constituent National Assembly began its plenary debate on the new war victim 
welfare law, the Reichsbund told the Social Welfare Ministry that it wanted to 
“participate in all the state’s legislative and administrative actions on invalid 
welfare through adequate representation.” It especially intended to participate 
in various aspects of the materiel demobilization program, an old Hollitscherite 
interest, and in the interministerial Standing Commission for Invalid Welfare 
“with an adequate number of seats,” as well as seats on the boards or committees 
of various invalid welfare funds inherited from the Monarchy. The Reichsbund 
demanded to be treated as an equal to the Zentralverband in the state-organized 
war victim partnership.! 

The Reichsbund was initially ignored by the state officials. Frustrated, Hol- 
litscher’s men accused the officials of having chosen “the side of injustice” led by 
Weissteiner and Burger, who “pretend[ed] to be Social Democrats but verifiably 
worked with reprehensible political fervor against the interests of urban, industrial 
war invalids in the provinces.””? But their 9 May protest did highlight a key char- 
acter, or weakness, of the immediate postwar partnership between the Republic 
and organized war victims: there was no legal basis for the state’s recognition of the 
Zentralverband as the representative for all or even just a majority of war victims. 
The Reichsbund employed the exact same argument that Social Minister Ferdi- 
nand Hanusch had used in December 1918 to fend off what he then saw as the Ze- 
ntralverband’s overreach: “The Zentralverband . .. is only one private institution, 
just as the [Reichsbund] itself is, and the [Reichsbund] under no circumstances 
is ready to cede its right to represent the justified demands of war victims against 
the Zentralverband as well as the authorities with the utmost determination.” 

By virtue of its generous but vague formulation of participatory mechanisms, 
the new Invalid Compensation Law raised the stakes in the competition for 
client representation. The Zentralverband’s current monopoly was at best a po- 
litical expediency in the chaotic early revolutionary days, and at worst it was a 
favor arbitrarily handed out by state officials for questionable reasons, charged 
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the Reichsbund. Once the new war victim welfare law established the param- 
eters for relations between the state and war victim welfare clients, the Zen- 
tralverband and the Social Ministry could no longer deny new organizations a 
place in the sun. 

The Reichsbund had the potential to undermine the current political part- 
nership for stabilization. Since November 1918, the Republic’s war victim policy 
had been predicated on the existence of a single, stable war victim organization 
that was willing to collaborate with the state officials. The preferred organiza- 
tion would defend its members’ interests within the framework of parliamentary 
democracy as well as the existing legal and administrative structure. In an uncer- 
tain time, the speed of policy formulation and implementation was as import- 
ant as the policy itself. To craft a consensus with multiple organizations would, 
unfortunately, demand many more incentives and much more time—none of 
which the state welfare officials had in abundance. More threatening would be 
the loss of the moderating effect a single, strong, but state-friendly organization 
would have on the greatest possible number of war victims. Competition among 
different organizations could encourage the feared radicalization of war victims. 

This explains the deep engagement of Hélzl and Widholz in mediating 
among the warring factions. Social Minister Hanusch’s party colleagues tried 
frantically to prevent the dissolution of a coherent war victim movement in the 
first half of 1919. The Zentralverband was never the only organization in exis- 
tence, but its own exponential growth and generally state-friendly attitude had 
encouraged state officials to enter into an exclusive partnership with it, endow- 
ing it with both material resources and influence in policy making, and thereby 
assisting its further growth. The Zentralverband was therefore as much a prod- 
uct of spontaneous social mobilization as a project cultivated by the Austrian 
state. The Reichsbund’s emergence threatened to nullify it all. Furthermore, 
the Zentralverband’s internal struggle and final split came at an inopportune 
time. Another alarming challenge to single-interest representation and the 
single-partner policy was on the horizon. 


The Fragmentation of the War Victim Movement 


On 12 May 1919, Oskar Weinert and Anton Pechtl, both from War Hospi- 
tal No. 4 in Schénbrunn Palace, founded the Central Council of Austrian 
War-Damaged Persons (Zentralrat der Osterreichischen Kriegsbeschadigten; 
hereafter the Zentralrat). Their followers were mostly disabled veterans re- 
leased from the Meidling War Hospital who then proceeded to occupy parts of 
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Schénbrunn Palace in mid-April.** The organization first supported itself by 
delivering posters, flysheets, and other publications, but state officials believed 
that it also received subsidies from the Austrian Communist Party.” Seen by 
others as a straight Communist group, the Zentralrat also joined the Zentralver- 
band fray, first anti-Hollitscher but changing to pro-Hollitscher.** On 25 May, 
the Zentralrat staged a publicity blitz in the heart of the Republic’s political 
center: putting up posters and distributing flyers at many locations along the 
Ringstrasse. Claiming that its leaders “represent[ed] the rights of invalids with 
all their strength and radically vis-a-vis any others,” the Zentralrat urged war 
victims to leave the Zentralverband (see Figure 7.1).”” 

The Zentralrat was the second organization, after Hollitscher’s Reichsbund, 
to spoil the state officials’ policy of working with a single war victim organiza- 
tion. And it was the first entirely new group to emerge in the wake of the Invalid 
Compensation Law. Hollitscher and his men were known quantities. The Zen- 
tralrat, on the other hand, was a Communist-leaning (or straight Communist) 
organization set up specifically to demand a share of the public resources and 
influence that came with institutionalized interest representation. Allegedly, the 
Zentralrat explored the possibility of uniting with Hollitscher’s Reichsbund to 
form a real rival to the Zentralverband.** What it sought first and foremost, 
however, was recognition from the state authorities and access to public re- 
sources. Later reports indicate that it did receive foodstuff deliveries, office and 
workshop space, furniture, and office equipment.” It was a party in the officially 
encouraged initiatives to unite all Viennese war victim organizations. 

Many war victim welfare measures had the unstated goal of countering Com- 
munist agitation, but the passage of the Invalid Compensation Law resulted in an 
unexpected dilemma for state officials. On the one hand, the new law offered the 
most concrete incentives for war victims to ignore the Communists. The fact that 
the law attracted Communist-leaning war victims to the Republic was a positive 
development. On the other hand, these men sought to claim the benefits of the 
new welfare system without giving up their political agitation and affiliation.*” 
The Communist-leaning disabled soldiers intended to take advantage of the new 
law’s power-sharing mechanisms and organized themselves as an interest group as 
the law required. Thus any potential “domesticating” effect on Communist-lean- 
ing war victims entailed a trade-off: further weakening the single-interest repre- 
sentation policy already endangered by the Hollitscher group. 

To Social Minister Hanusch and his lieutenants, the two new challengers 
added more urgency to re-create a unified war victim movement as the state’s 
working partner. The Austrian chancellor Karl Renner’s office even appointed 





FIGURE 7.1. “Nothing more can be expected from the Zentralverband. 
Invalids! You are forgotten, sold, and betrayed.” The Zentralrat poster attacked 


the Zentralverband for “lacking both the strength and will to energetically 
push through [invalids’] just demands.” The Zentralrat also alleged that the 
Hollitscher group served the interests of big business, the Weissteiner group 
forgot which side they should represent and acted like a government agency, 
and the struggle between the two rival factions “crush[ed] the interests of 
invalids like two pieces of millstone.” ONB/ Vienna PLA16341474. 
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an official, Dr. Fernebéck, to lead the negotiations between the Zentralverband 
and the Reichsbund.*! For a short while there was a glimmer of hope. On 21 
June, the sparring war victim organizations agreed to stop attacking one an- 
other.» A series of talks to form an all-inclusive association took place in July. 
Hanusch also invited the leaders of the rival organizations to further merger 
talks that he planned to chair personally. Negotiations, however, broke down 
due to persistent mutual distrust. 

The last of these negotiations took place in late July in a Salzburg hotel, when 
the issue of who could represent the others to give assent to any proposal scuttled 
any chance of unification. On 28 July, the Reichsbund presented its “federalist” 
proposal—consisting of a national executive and provincial organizations—to 
the Provincial Associations present at the Salzburg conference as if it were a 
done deal. Hollitscher’s group demanded that the provincial leaders immedi- 
ately vote on it, make the financial commitments the plan required, and elect 
their representatives for the upcoming national conference of the new umbrella 
organization. More than a tactic to define the debate, the Reichsbund wanted 
to create the perception that the provincials were behind its proposal before a 
consensus actually emerged on the negotiating table. This bluff was called. The 
Zentralverband condemned it as dishonesty. The inevitable end finally came 
when the Zentralverband men accused the Reichsbund representatives of lying 
about representing the Carinthian organized war victims. When the represen- 
tatives from the Upper Austrian group produced a document to show that they 
were authorized to speak for the Carinthians, thus exposing the Reichsbund’s 
deceit, the Reichsbund representatives broke off negotiations and left.** A quick 
reconciliation proved impossible. 

As the state officials continued to hope for a single-interest representation, 
after the passage of the Invalid Compensation Law there were in fact added 
incentives to contend for the status of the national representation of war victims. 
The Zentralverband and the Reichsbund were essentially Viennese organiza- 
tions. They both needed the backing of provincial war victims to justify the 
claim of being the sole national spokesperson. The proposed solution in Salz- 
burg—merging the competing groupings into a new umbrella national associa- 
tion—exacerbated the tension, because the Zentralverband and the Reichsbund 
fought over the question of who really spoke for the provincial organizations on 
this matter. The supposed solution ultimately stumbled over what it was meant 
to solve: Who represented the interests of Austrian war victims? 

The tension among organized war victims escalated after the failed merger 
negotiations. The Zentralverband devoted a special issue of Der Invalide in 
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August 1919 to responding to myriad accusations leveled against it: anti-labor 
union, antisocialist, irregular bookkeeping, financial mismanagement, profit- 
ing from the state-delegated living necessities distribution Lebensmittelaktion, 
being too friendly with the authorities and the old military. The Zentralverband 
counteraccused the Reichsbund of megalomaniacal exaggerations and patholog- 
ical lying, black-market profiteering, unabashed self-serving activities, espionage, 
political opportunism (“red-faced, reluctant republicans ... once Zionists, then 
Communists, then again Social Democrats, then anarcho-socialists”), suspicious 
mingling with the Communists, local chapter-poaching (specifically the chapter 
of Vienna’s 16th district), and dishonest dealings.» 

The war of words revealed a new landscape where the mirage of single repre- 
sentation finally lost its grip on state officials. While the Zentralverband contin- 
ued as the state’s deputized partner in administering the Lebensmittelaktion, by 
midsummer 1919 the Reichsbund had begun to enjoy some patronage benefits. 
For the staff members fired by the Zentralverband on suspicion of spying for the 
Reichsbund, Hollitscher immediately found employment in the official materiel 
demobilization agency on whose board he sat.*° Hollitscher’s favorite project, es- 
tablishing business ventures for war victims, also drew attention from some state 
officials in the summer of 1919. The Social Ministry promised a 100,000-kronen 
subsidy to the manufacturing cooperative WIG, which had close ties with the 
Reichsbund. WIG also procured goods on advantageous terms from the ma- 
teriel demobilization agency because of Hollitscher’s influence there. WIG’s 
successes, in fact, gave the Zentralverband concrete evidence to repudiate the 
allegation that it had an unfair monopoly on state subsidies. But the anxiety 
among Zentralverband leaders was palpable, as they discussed whether to partic- 
ipate in WIG in August.” If state officials began to extend substantial favors to 
its avowed rivals, how long could the Zentralverband remain she partner of the 
Republic? How long could it retain the loyalty of the Provincial Associations or 
even that of the local chapters in Vienna? 

Using its still privileged access to public resources, the Zentralverband sought 
to ensure war victims’ loyalty. The Vienna 18th district chapter, founded on 
3 February 1919, declared its independence from the Zentralverband on 18 
August. Its executive committee members, Alois Benko and Franz Heindl, an- 
nounced that the 18th district chapter had joined the Reichsbund, allegedly 
without informing their members first. The membership became aware of the 
switch only when food distributions from the Zentralverband stopped. Then the 
Zentralverband engineered, or at least acquiesced to, a counterattack. During 
the local chapter’s special meeting on 9 September, a fight broke out between 
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Zentralverband loyalists and Benko and Heind1’s supporters, many of whom 
were allegedly outside helpers from the Zentralrat. Only the timely intervention 
of the 18th district mayor and a local municipal councilor, who declared their 
willingness to preside over a neutral arbitration panel, prevented the meeting 
from descending into total chaos. On 25 September the arbitration panel sub- 
mitted its report, and on the next day a vote of no confidence was taken to force 
out the anti-Zentralverband executive committee. A newly elected leadership 
immediately declared the local chapter’s intention to rejoin the Zentralverband. 
An observer commented that war victims in the 18th district knew well the 
“benefits of being part of a large organization” and made the “right” decision.** 

The heated battle for influence and affiliation exposed the hastily created 
structure of the early postwar war victim movement. Enterprising leaders, hav- 
ing gotten friendly assistance from state authorities, were able to offer incentives 
to build alliances with existing organizations or to found new local chapters. 
Once the Invalid Compensation Law opened the door for resource and power 
sharing to non-Zentralverband groups, the already quite autonomous local chap- 
ters suddenly had the option of changing affiliation. Even in the Zentralver- 
band’s power base in Vienna and Lower Austria, the bond that tied local groups 
to it often hinged on how much it could help deliver tangible goods. 

To confront this weakness, the tone and emphasis of the Zentralverband 
leadership’s public talks shifted significantly after July 1919. Gone was the cele- 
bratory declaration of the founding or new affiliation of local war victim orga- 
nizations. Instead, the Zentralverband leaders focused on preaching the need to 
shore up the organization’s strength and internal discipline. For the former, they 
targeted widows. For the latter, a tighter organization was the ideal. 

Recruiting war widows became a key strategy. Statutes were revised to explic- 
itly announce war widows and war orphans as core constituents, too. Around 
July 1919 the organization’s official name, Zentralverband der deutschés- 
terreichischen Kriegsbeschadigten, was given an explanatory addition—the 
“War-Damaged Persons Association for Invalids, Widows, and Orphans”’—to 
reflect the new emphasis.” A dedicated Widows’ Protection Service, directed by 
Anna Stummer, was established in the Zentralverband’s headquarters. Widows 
had always been active in local chapter activities, but this was a major develop- 
ment at the center of the movement.*® 

The new strategy of recruiting widows was a belated recognition that they 
would be critically important for the Zentralverband. Austrian women were 
enfranchised as equal citizens in November 1918 and voted in the 16 February 
1919 Constituent National Assembly election. After being explicitly named as 
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equal beneficiaries in Article 1 of the Invalid Compensation Law, women would 
be counted if membership size was used to determine which organization could 
participate in the new welfare system’s codetermination mechanisms. In a late 
June 1919 meeting in Hietzing, Vienna’s 13th district, Weissteiner declared that 
embracing war widows was imperative because they were as “psychologically dis- 
abled” as disabled veterans after the trauma of “receiving the sad news” of their 
husbands’ deaths. War widows, moreover, had been too “modest” and until then 
much neglected. Due to their underorganization thus far, Weissteiner identified 
widows as the untapped reinforcement that the Zentralverband needed going 
forward. Widows were also the natural conduit to reach war orphans “because it 
is the duty of the widows to care for their own orphans.”*! The Zentralverband, 
he suggested, should actively assume the role of benevolent protector and guide 
for widows and orphans. Using the language of the postwar reconstruction of 
the domestic gender order, Weissteiner marked the next frontier of expansion in 
the newly competitive environment. 

By then the Zentralverband leadership had begun to use a two-part argu- 
ment to make the case to current and potential members that a Zentralverband 
membership was absolutely necessary; and the organization itself needed to be 
more tightly—meaning hierarchically—structured. In the pseudo-obituary, 
“The Death of German-Austria” in Der Invalide (with the conventional black 
frame), the Zentralverband lamented the imminent and inevitable acceptance 
of the resented terms of peace in Paris as “a slow death.” That peace was a fait 
accompli and a wake-up call: it was necessary for all war victims to stick together 
as the days were getting darker. The Zentralverband would be more durable and 
reliable in sheltering people from the looming disaster.” 

Then, it was necessary to make the war victim organization disciplined, uni- 
fied, and thereby more powerful. According to activist Kopic, war victims were 
generally unwilling to think beyond themselves and tended to look for the easy 
ways. They “always harbored mistrust against their leaders—see especially the 
provincials during the national convention [in April]—and egotistically ex- 
pected only the best possible outcomes. But things did not turn out as expected 
partly because people did not believe in their own leaders. Once the complainers 
were put in charge, it was clear that they failed at exactly what they had criti- 
cized the old leaders for, and in a more spectacular fashion.” Kopic then offered 
a remedy: “Invalids were a newly organized mass. It is therefore only natural 
that they do not know the strict self discipline of unionized workers. They must 
be educated first. Only after the completion of this education will the general 
mistrust disappear and comrades have full confidence in their own self-selected 
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leadership.”* In preparation for the coming hard times, war victims themselves 
needed self-reform and to be ready to follow their (Vienna) leaders as part of a 
disciplined group.*# 

The desire to transform organized war victims into a labor union-like col- 
lective was in fact a response to the growing centrifugal sentiment among some 
provincial war victims. In the Invalid Compensation Law, the Provincial Invalid 
Compensation Commission was the site where individual war victims’ benefit 
applications were decided. This meant that, through the codetermination design 
of the law, provincial activists would participate in deciding their fellow mem- 
bers’ benefits. The provincial war victim leaders thus enjoyed unprecedented 
institutional power in the official war victim welfare system as well as in the war 
victim movement. It was therefore not surprising to see the provincial activists’ 
interests in reorganizing the movement based on “disability groups” (i-e., differ- 
ent kinds of disability), “territorial groups,” or a combination of both. Letting 
activists outside of Vienna have more power and independence, especially in 
funding and use of resources, “federalism” had been the Hollitscherites’ main 
idea in the failed unification talks. Several weeks after rejecting “federalism” in 
the Salzburg negotiations, the Zentralverband’s Vienna leaders repeatedly ad- 
monished its members not to heed the “federalist” siren song, which they char- 
acterized as “a threat that will weaken the power of the organization.”” 

The Zentralverband functionaries believed a tipping point had been reached. 
“The ability of the organization to act quickly and resolutely was now in danger.” 
It was necessary to negotiate with provincial activists over the introduction of 
uniform membership registration and accounting systems, so that the Viennese 
leadership would have a better grasp of the situation on the ground.“* In a way 
that was reminiscent of what the imperial officials of the Social Ministry had 
tried to achieve in winter and spring 1918, the activists of the Zentralverband 
wanted to make the provincial members and organizations more legible,” and 
thereby easier to control, like subunits rather than allies. 

Yet another challenge to a unified war victim representation emerged in 
summer 1919, when the Christian Socials began their own mobilization of war 
victims. For the first time, an overtly partisan struggle took place among war 
victims that mirrored the crystallizing of the milieu party-dominated political 
culture that the First Republic was later known for. On 7 September, the Asso- 
ciation of German-Austrian Christian War Invalids, War Widows and Orphans 
(Verband christlicher Kriegsinvalider, Kriegerwitwen und -Waisen Deutschés- 
terreichs), based in Vienna’s 4th district, tried to organize a local chapter in 
the predominantly working-class 17th district, along with the Association of 
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Christian Veterans (Verband christlicher Heimkehrer). Upon learning of this 
plan, “the Zentralverband . . . invited its members to go and see for themselves 
what this association was up to and make their own judgment.” The police and 
the organizers of the meeting correctly predicted that the “invitation” had all 
the makings of a full-blown brawl and, as a precaution, cordoned off the sur- 
rounding streets starting at 6 a.m. for the scheduled 9 a.m. meeting. They only 
allowed people “with an envelope in addition to the printed invitation” to enter 
the premises. Even so, the crowd grew larger and larger. Finally, the Christian 
Social organizers allowed a delegation of Zentralverband members— including 
a widow—to attend the meeting. A defiant Major Pohanka, the chair of the 
Christian Social association, unexpectedly emerged from a partly open door and 
provocatively “salut[ed] in the old officer style.” The police and the Zentralver- 
band’s own 17th-district local chapter leaders had to restrain the crowd from 
violent reactions. A lot of antiofficer, antimilitary, and anti-Habsburg shouts 
and denunciations were hurled at Pohanka, and the district police commanders 
asked him to return to the meeting,** 

Pohanka had the backing of high-level Christian Social politicians. Identify- 
ing the Zentralverband merely as a leftist organization, Pohanka addressed one 
of the five Zentralverband delegates, a veteran named Deutsch who had served 


> 


forty-four months on the front, only as “Jew” and openly remarked that “the 
Zentralverband had no right to represent all invalids, widows, and orphans.” 
The conspicuous silence on these points of the Christian Social Party leader 
present at this meeting, Deputy Social Minister Josef Resch (who later became 
the longest-serving interwar social minister), was duly noted. Nor did Resch 
contradict Pohanka’s belligerent statements in his own speech to the relatively 
small group. To the chagrin of the Zentralverband delegates, Resch even praised 
the new Invalid Compensation Law “as a charitable action for the officers.” In 
a much larger “protest meeting” against the Pohanka group immediately after- 
wards, the Zentralverband representatives vented their anger at the Christian 
Socials for their role during the war and their behavior during the legislative 
process of the Invalid Compensation Law. But Resch was obviously the focus of 
their disgust. The gathered Zentralverband members denounced Resch’s “en- 
gagement in political propaganda under the cover of Christianity” and called 
him “a danger to the Republic” as a serving high official.” 

Major Pohanka’s group signaled open fragmentation of the war victim move- 
ment along milieu-party divides. The Zentralrat was Communist-leaning, but 
the Communist Party was very small despite its disproportionate scare effect. The 
Christian Socials, on the other hand, were a major milieu party in the coalition 
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government. Even if the Zentralverband supporters gathered in the “protest meet- 
ing” insisted that all war victims should support their group irrespective of party 
affiliation, regional background, or religious belief, the fact of the matter was that 
some disabled veterans wanted to build a separate organization better aligned 
with their political loyalty. This grassroots attempt was apparently welcomed 
and, with the presence of Resch, endorsed by the Christian Socials. There is no 
evidence suggesting that the party proactively set out to build a war victim wing 
in the guise of a local group. Despite its claim to represent all, the Zentralver- 
band in this particular case was not willing to accommodate the Christian Social 
group; the latter’s overture to form a formal relationship with the Zentralverband 
was rebuffed. Resch was condemned by the Zentralverband for giving his patron- 
age to an event that sought to dismantle the apolitical war victim movement.” 

With competing organizations emerging, partisan elements, never entirely 
absent from war victim activism, became an unavoidable issue. The Zentralver- 
band’s Vienna base was Social Democratic leaning, and its successive leadership 
groups, led by Hollitscher and then by Weissteiner and Burger, emphasized their 
leftist credentials throughout their rivalry.*! Its membership, on the other hand, 
was mixed, with especially the provincial members coming from different socio- 
political milieus. The Amstetten (Lower Austria) regional group, for example, 
was led by a “radical leftist” —in the words of the officials—but its members were 
mostly Christian Social supporters.” On 28 September 1919, to facilitate the 
upcoming donation drives for the benefit of its members, the Amstetten group 
sought to dispel “incorrect views and rumors, widely held by the local popula- 
tion, about the character, nature, and purpose of [the organization] once and for 
all” in front of “all [local] bodies regardless of their political positions.” The first 
point the Amstetten activists made in this meeting was none other than their 
mission of nonpartisan interest representation: “The invalid organization has in 
its mind only the economic interests, not political goals of any kind, of invalids 
and seeks to work on these, because in its ranks there are members of all political 
parties, predominantly coming from a farming background.” At the end of the 
meeting an agreement was struck, based on the organization’s reassurance and 
promise of the nonpartisan and apolitical nature of its work. 

The relationship between the Viennese organized war victims and the Social 
Democrats as well as other leftist groupings was not a secret. Outside Vienna, 
the Zentralverband affiliates therefore had to fight the suspicion of being a so- 
cialist force. Even in Vienna, leaders delivered the same message around the same 
time to their mostly Social Democrat—leaning members, reminding them that in 
order to unite the now-fragmented war victim movement, local chapters should 


not take political positions but remain focused on economic issues. 
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The late September assertions of nonpartisanship made the early Septem- 
ber refusal to accommodate the small Christian Social group rather puzzling. If 
the Pohanka group was such an inconsequential entity, why did the Zentralver- 
band’s supporters react so angrily, even accusing the Pohanka group of being 
“monarchist”? Was it simply to intimidate the new competitor? In addition, dis- 
rupting rivals’ meetings had long been part of the regular repertoire of local po- 
litical agitation in Vienna. After the breakaway of the Hollitscher group, the rise 
of new competing organizations, and the loss of the monopoly over the access to 
state officials and resources, a challenger like the Pohanka group hit an especially 
raw nerve if it was fundamentally different, coming from the opposite end of 
the political spectrum and organizing itself specifically around this distinction. 
The Reichsbund and the Zentralrat, at least, claimed to be on the political left. 

In particular, the endorsement of Deputy Social Minister Resch, not unlike 
the presence of high officials (cabinet members or senior civil servants) in ear- 
lier Zentralverband local branch meetings, showed that the Christian Socials 
intended to reorient the state’s policy on the war victim movement. Instead of 
searching for or reinforcing a single partner, as the Social Democrats preferred, 
a partisan “balance” was the Christian Socials’ policy moving forward. Once 
explicitly partisan thinking was introduced, the dynamics of war victim politics 
began to change. 

War victims always brought their political preferences and loyalties to the 
movement. The war victim identity per se was sufficiently powerful in the imme- 
diate postwar months that it could coexist with—and often did override—pre- 
vious sociopolitical identities. However, with the heightened competition over 
resources and representation made possible by the Invalid Compensation Law, 
and after the failure of Communist revolutionary attempts all over Central Eu- 
rope, older milieu-party political identities reasserted their hold. The war victim 
identity began to intermingle more with partisan political identities or even be 
subsumed under them, as in the case of Pohanka’s Christian Social association. 
In late 1919, arguably, this was still not the norm among the majority of war vic- 
tims. In the long run, however, it had the effect of pushing previously less explicit 
party-political war victims to express their war victim identity more through 
their party-political identities than along with or even independently from them. 


The Second Founding of the Zentralverband 


At its first anniversary in November 1919, the Zentralverband reviewed what 
it had achieved and what it still wanted to do.” It also named the movement’s 
most “regrettable” and threatening enemies: the separatist “Away from Vienna 
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(Los von Wien)” plotters who had disrupted the Zentralverband’s “smooth” de- 
velopment. Many local affiliates that were led astray by mistaken beliefs “have 
returned to the mother organization” after coming to their senses: it was the 
large Zentralverband that had access to resources for distribution, not the much 
smaller rivals. Still, the Zentralverband leadership was worried and repeated its 
mantra of late: “Only when all German-Austrian disabled veterans unite in a 
single organization will it be able to overcome all obstacles along the way and 
completely fulfill all the demands of disabled veterans and war widows.” At the 
end of Der Invalide’s anniversary review, the author, Karl Grundei, appealed to 
his wayward comrades: “Abandon separatism and obstructionism! Unite, ifyou 
don’t want to be ruined by your own tactics! Unite, unite, unite!”*® 

The Zentralverband indeed had a plan to reunify and strengthen the move- 
ment. The Viennese leadership decided to convene the organization’s second na- 
tional conference on 30 November and 1 December 1919. Representatives from 
all provincial organizations were invited to “open dialogues and clarifications” 
and reach better understanding inside the organization, instead of speaking to 
outsiders.” Despite the emphasis on dialogue, the intention was unmistakable: 
a second founding of the war victim movement. 

The Zentralverband leaders were convinced that the loose structure connect- 
ing the umbrella organization in Vienna to its local affiliates was no longer fit 
for purpose. To them, it was the result of people “storml[ing] into the Zentralver- 
band hoping to find immediate liberation from their hardships by the simple 
fact that they had joined the organization”; they could not be fully satisfied, 
of course, under the difficult circumstances. In the confusing scramble to find 
allies and resources, the Zentralverband admitted that it did not have a firm 
grasp on all its members. In the provinces some organizations benefited from 
the less chaotic circumstances, grew early, and developed tighter connections 
with individual members. This, the Viennese activists alleged, encouraged some 
provincial activists to think that they could do without a national organization, 
hence the “Away from Vienna” sentiment.*® 

The Zentralverband leadership wanted the conference to agree on the pro- 
posals to instill “order within the organization and to assign each member his 
[proper] place.” This, in turn, would generate more orderly but closer bonds 
between individual members and the Zentralverband, between the provincial 
organizations and their affiliated district-level associations and local chapters, 
and between the Zentralverband and the provincial organizations.” The Vi- 
ennese leadership demanded direct control over money and information that 
came directly from the local chapters. Bypassing the provincial organizations 
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would allegedly enable Vienna to better respond to war victims’ needs and give 
it a stronger bargaining position vis-a-vis the authorities. The second founding 
would be based on centralization, against the autonomist inclinations of some 
provincial activists. 

This engagement with the organizational relations between Vienna and 
the provinces within the war victim movement, interestingly, paralleled the 
broader debate at the time over whether to federalize the Republic in writing a 
new, post-peace treaty constitution. The conservative provincial political elite 
looked with increasing suspicion at the power of Vienna and the Vienna-based 
Social Democrats’ preference for a centralized government—concentrating 
power in the national parliament—to advance their radical reforms or even 
peaceful revolution. Federalism became their way to erect a constitutional bul- 
wark against Vienna’s socialism. This was indeed a constitutional moment for 
working out the relations between Vienna and the provinces on various levels, 
including that of war victim representation. 

Money and information were the starting point for the Zentralverband in 
tightening its organizational discipline. Some local chapters had never sent the 
membership dues they collected to the Zentralverband. From then on, the Zen- 
tralverband declared, it would strictly enforce the existing rule that the dues col- 
lected should be sent to Vienna “before the 10th day of the next month.” If not, 
Der Invalide would not be sent to that local chapter. Local chapters that failed to 
send their membership rolls to Vienna were indeed warned in early December.” 

Discontinuing newspaper delivery might seem like a trivial threat. But in the 
midst of material shortages and persistently confusing developments in and out- 
side of Austria, specialized information was critical for people with specific needs 
and interests. Once left out of the Zentralverband information flow, local war 
victims would have to find an alternative way to stay abreast of the latest devel- 
opments in the still-evolving war victim welfare system. No other rival organiza- 
tions had the capacity to edit, produce, and distribute newspapers nationally at 
this point. With information being a precious commodity, the Zentralverband 
wielded it as both carrot and stick to facilitate the centralizing reforms. 

A new development also raised the level of urgency for reform in late 1919: 
its two main rivals in Vienna had entered into an alliance. The Hollitscher Re- 
ichsbund and the Communist-founded Zentralrat claimed they had formed a 
new organization, the “Reichsverband.” The Christian Socials’ Association of 
Christian Veterans could be brushed off, at least publicly, as too small to war- 
rant serious negotiation, with its meager 2,300 or so members. The new alliance, 
on the other hand, was much more substantial, with an alleged 10,000-strong 
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membership (Reichsbund: 3,500; Zentralrat: 6,200). It was a greater threat when 
competing for working-class war victims, from which the Zentralverband drew 
its core supporters in Vienna. The Zentralverband in its original form was thus 
under pressure from two mutually reinforcing sides: the increasing call of “Away 
from Vienna” among some provincial activists allegedly weakened the basis on 
which the Zentralverband presented itself as the legitimate representative of all 
war victims and thereby further encouraged its Viennese competitors; the splinter 
competitors in Vienna decreased the size leverage with which the Zentalverband 
could sway and harness the provincial affiliates. Changes in the Zentralverband 
were inevitable after its failure to reconcile with the competing Viennese groups. 

A major overhaul was undertaken at the second national convention. But the 
direction it took was the exact opposite of what the Zentralverband activists had 
proposed a month earlier. The convention’s 2 December 1919 resolution trans- 
ferred control of the Zentralverband newspaper, Der Invalide, to the recently 
constituted Lower Austrian Provincial Association and Vienna Local Associ- 
ation (Kreisverband Vienna), becoming their joint periodical starting in 1920. 
Karl Burger, the editor of the newspaper since its inception, announced, “The 
Zentralverband will therefore no longer participate in its editing and publishing. 
The resolution is based on the reason that other Provincial Associations all have 
their own newspapers. Der Invalide should therefore devote itself specifically 
to Lower Austria and Vienna from this point on.” Just two weeks earlier, Der 
Invalide had been used as leverage to warn local chapters throughout the country 
that they had to submit membership lists and dues to Vienna on time. With the 
resolution to discontinue the national newspaper, the Zentralverband lost one 
of its few direct ties to local chapters in the provinces. Instead of tightening Vi- 
ennese control over the entire movement, the Viennese were forced to withdraw 
and focus on their own base. 

The downgrading of the national newspaper to a provincial publication was 
the signal that provincial leaders demanded an explicitly equal relationship with 
the Viennese activists. Provincial organizations asserted that they should be the 
center of organized war victims’ regular activities. As the founding editor of Der 


Invalide, Karl Burger wrote a farewell poem to his readers. It ended defiantly: 


I walk down my path 

a second Parsifal 

I laugh at your hatred 

and search for the Holy Grail! 
Proudly disdainful of the mob 
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straight I hold the shield and sword 
And think with a taunting laugh: 
the more foes, the more honor!® 


The battles with the old foes, such as the Hollitscherites, the Zentralrat, and 
even the Pohanka group, had been going on for a while. Where did the “more 
foes” come from? Probably they came from within his own group, as his com- 
rades had become the most immediate foes. The anger boiling in these lines 
stemmed from frustration over the lack of support for his dream of centralizing 
the movement into a truly unified organization (the “Holy Grail”). So he had 
to “walk down my path.” Indeed, after December 1919 Karl Burger disappeared 
entirely from the war victim movement. 

Another indicator of the provincial “federalist” victory over the centralist pro- 
ponents was that the Zentralverband’s national convention was formally chaired 
by the “Conference of Provincial Chairmen.” The early December meeting of 
provincial delegates occasioned yet another push to unite rival Viennese war 
victim organizations, especially the allied Reichsbund and Zentralrat. Instead 
of the Viennese leadership taking the initiative and negotiating with the rivals 
on behalf of the Zentralverband, as in the July talks, it was the Conference of 
Provincial Chairmen who offered a merger deal to the “Reichsverband.” The So- 
cial Democrats’ Arbeiter-Zeitung reprinted a message from the Zentralverband 
about the negotiation: “Although we completely abandon the centralist concept, 
the [merger] attempt failed because of the sectarian organizations. The Confer- 
ence of Provincial Chairmen therefore believes it to be appropriate to declare 
that it is the one and only legitimate representation for all invalids, war widows, 
and orphans of the Zentralverband, which is thoroughly apolitical and purely 
economic, and in which all Provincial Associations (and Vienna Local Associa- 
tion) strongly unite.” The Reichsverband side of the story was more detailed. It 
told the Arbeiter-Zeitung that its leaders were summoned to the Conference of 
Provincial Chairmen and asked to accept unconditionally two merger proposals 
on the spot. Under pressure, the Reichsverband representatives agreed to both 
in principle, but requested a day for their executive committee to examine the 
second proposal, which would entail having the Reichsverband join forces with 
the Vienna Local Association but not being able to keep its original organization 
intact as a federated unit in the Zentralverband. The Conference of Provincial 
Chairmen flatly refused the request and ended this round of merger “talks.”* 

The Arbeiter-Zeitung statement from the Conference of Provincial Chair- 
men revealed that the second national convention of the Zentralverband was 
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effectively its second, provincialized founding. As the new center of decision 
making for the Zentralverband, a second Conference of Provincial Chairmen, 
held from 4 to 12 January 1920, made several important changes to the Zen- 
tralverband’s bylaws.®? The name of the national umbrella organization changed 
from the original to the Central Association of the Austrian Provincial War 
Invalid and Surviving Dependent Organizations (Zentralverband der Lande- 
sorganisationen der Kriegsinvaliden und-hinterbliebenen Osterreichs), in order 
to accentuate the federated nature of the movement and indicate that the new 
national organization was “the center of group representation for provincial 
war invalid organizations.” Individual membership in the Zentralverband was 
premised on membership in one of the provincial organizations and being eli- 
gible for benefits prescribed by the Invalid Compensation Law. Under the new 
structure, the Zentralverband could not collect dues from individual members 
directly; its funding came from its own enterprises, donations, grants, and con- 
tributions from provincial organizations proportionate to their relative size.” 
The Zentralverband was henceforth a federation of the provincial organizations, 
not an organization with provincial affiliates or branches. 

The new bylaws were adopted at a special national conference held in mid-May 
in Vienna,” attended by Social Minister Hanusch and many leading welfare 
officials, experts, and parliamentarians. The absence of Christian Social Party 
representatives, despite the Zentralverband’s repeated statements about its non- 
partisan nature,”’ was conspicuous. It was a sign that the Christian Socials saw 
the movement as a partisan one. Before that, the federal structure of the move- 
ment had already been confirmed through the way the Zentralverband’s eigh- 
teen seats, out of the twenty reserved for organized war victims on the Standing 
Commission for Invalid Welfare of the Social Ministry (the central state’s par- 
ticipatory policy-making mechanism), were distributed: six seats for the Vien- 
nese organization, three for the Lower Austrians, two for the Upper Austrians, 
two for the Styrians, and one each for the Salzburgers, Tyroleans, Vorarlbergers, 
and Carinthians. The Zentralverband executive committee would be given one 
seat.’ The first meeting of the reconstituted Standing Commission for Invalid 
Welfare, held on 8 April 1920, was attended by eight officials and seventeen 
representatives from war victim organizations, of which sixteen belonged to the 
Zentralverband—Provincial Associations group (the 17th came from the small 
organization of the war blind). Twelve of these sixteen represented first and fore- 
most the provincial organizations.” The provincial organizations thereafter had 
robust and unmediated presence at the highest level of the participatory poli- 
cy-making mechanism. 
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There was also good news for Zentralverband activists during the provin- 
cialization of the movement. According to the Zentralverband’s new “no stilted 
reportage, no polemics, no useless items” newsletter,” having eighteen seats 
(out of twenty) on the reconstituted Standing Commission for Invalid Welfare 
meant that “the Social Ministry absolutely recognized the Zentralverband as 
the only organization that covers the entire country, and is therefore justified to 
send representatives. The Christian Socials’ Association of Christian Veterans 
had to forgo its participation because it also accepted healthy returning veterans 
and demobilized soldiers.””° At this first open opportunity for other war victim 
organizations to scale the policy-making summit, the Social Ministry officials 
stuck to their old partner in spite of the Zentralverband’s recent turmoil. 

The fact that there were positive developments in uniting the warring Vien- 
nese war victim organizations probably helped secure the Zentralverband’s con- 
tinued monopoly over war victim representation. After one more failed attempt 
in late 1919,”” Hollitscher and his Reichsbund “returned” to the mother organiza- 
tion before the end of March 1920.8 His group merged with the Zentralverband’s 
Vienna Local Association and created a new Vienna Provincial Association 
(Landesverband Wien). This name signaled that the new Viennese organization 
had equal status with other provincial organizations in the Zentralverband. The 
Reichsbund’s erstwhile ally, the Zentralrat, was not part of the deal.” 

Hollitscher quickly returned to prominence and represented the Vienna Pro- 
vincial Association at the 8 April first meeting of the Standing Commission of 
the Social Ministry.*° Having become the chair of the united Vienna organiza- 
tion, Hollitscher criticized what he saw as the state officials’ creeping disregard 
for the organized war victims. One such example was Deputy Social Minister 
Josef Resch’s public criticism of the Vienna Provincial Association and the Zen- 
tralverband during the Christian Social war victim organization’s functions. 
Another was the Social Ministry’s recent practice of not sharing drafts of new 
welfare legislation with organized war victims until the very last moment, such 
as the bill about the compulsory hiring quota for disabled veterans. This, to him, 
failed to live up to the principle of true participatory policy making.*! 

In the end, the Zentralverband’s national character was saved, counterintu- 
itively, by the provincial activists. The federalization of the movement, follow- 
ing the institutional design of the Invalid Compensation Law’s province-based 
administration of welfare programs, gave the provincial activists real influence. 
But that influence also relied on the movement remaining united in a national 
structure to continue and to extend to the national level of policy making. The 
second founding thus fortified the once-vulnerable Zentralverband’s claim to 
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be the sole partner of the state in welfare politics. With around 160,000 mem- 
bers nationwide,** and around 100,000 in Vienna alone (thanks to the return 
of the Hollitscherites),*> the Zentralverband’s renewed numerical strength in 
1920 made it easy for the state officials to exclude the Christian Socials and the 
Zentralrat from the participatory policy-making mechanism.*™* The Zentralver- 
band’s functionaries were finally able to breathe a temporary sigh of relief. After 
the bitter internecine conflicts, a major drain on activists’ time and energy, they 
could rededicate themselves to the real work of advocating for the interests of 
their members, especially on the legislative front and in a more aggressive way 
not seen since passage of the Invalid Compensation Law. It seemed that the 
Zentralverband, in its federalized version, could continue to shape the Republic's 
progressive war victim policies in the years to come. 


From the Primacy of Politics to the Fiscal Imperative 


The world around the organized war victims, however, did not wait for them to 
regroup and resume their privileged place in the Republic’s politics of scarcity. 
Attending the reenergized Zentralverband’s May 1920 special national conven- 
tion, Social Minister Hanusch reminded the activists from around the country 
that things had changed. His ministry had continued to “strive to satisfy invalids’ 
wishes as much as possible,” although the reality of being a small, poor country 
created by the war and the Entente Powers made certain goals particularly diffi- 
cult to attain. Unfortunately, Hanusch added, “The public’s interest in invalids 
has waned. Moreover, some individuals belonging to the more radical elements 
have done things that are received very badly by the public.” Hanusch asked his 
audience to adjust their expectations to the circumstances, just as the public 
needed to show patience and understanding to disabled men. The high unem- 
ployment rate, for example, made it difficult to immediately pass the new bill 
requiring employers to hire disabled men. The waning of public interest in war 
victims, though, was especially alarming. Without public interest and sympathy, 
there would be no national consensus that war victims were a priority for the 
Republic or that they were entitled to preferential treatment as a matter of course. 

Thanks to the participatory mechanisms, the Zentralverband saw the pas- 
sage of several additional war victim laws and regulations following the In- 
valid Compensation Law. But they were all demands that had been raised in 
early 1919, when the Zentralverband had both momentum for expansion and 
a favorable environment for extracting concessions from the state. The Law for 


the War-Damaged Persons Fund (Gesetz tiber den Kriegsgeschadigtenfonds, 
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StGBI. 573/1919) was adopted on 18 December 1919. It was a highly symbolic 
punishment of the Habsburgs for the former ruling house’s role in starting and 
continuing the war. The law authorized the central government to create an in- 
dependent fund for the benefit of war victims from properties confiscated from 
the House of Habsburg and the family trust.*° 

The key complement to the Invalid Compensation Law, the Invalid Employ- 
ment Law of 1 October 1920 (Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetz, StGB/. 459/1920), 
was finally realized after a long gestation period stretching back to at least the 
final year of the war.*” The law made it a legal obligation of “all private busi- 
nesses, mines, state monopoly enterprises, agricultural and forestry operations, 
and any other for-profit undertakings to hire at least one disabled veteran among 
its first 20 employees, and at least one more war-damaged person for every ad- 
ditional 25 employees.” For those businesses that were, by their very nature, un- 
able to employ disabled men (or to hire the number required by law) without 
being disproportionately disadvantaged if they did so, or those having only jobs 
that would expose disabled men to enhanced risks of accidents or health issues, 
an “equalization tax” was allowed as the substitute. Disabled veterans eligible 
for Invalid Compensation Law benefits and with a degree of disability above 
45 percent were eligible for the preferential employment prescribed in this law. 
They would be paid a wage or salary proportionate to their work ability for the 
specific jobs to which they were assigned. By August 1924, 7,962 disabled men 
were employed because of this law, and 9,038 employment preference certificates 
had been issued.** Notably, the Invalid Employment Law was the first law ever 
to establish employers’ legal obligation to employ disabled people in Austria. 

There were also successes in helping war victims who became central state 
employees. Many disabled veterans were hired after the war, and their em- 
ployment—as state employees (Staatsangestellte)—was both a welfare measure 
(employment as welfare provision) and a way to handle the skyrocketing work- 
load resulting from the expansion of the welfare state. Many were specifically 
hired, after consultation with organized war victims, to staff the new agencies 
responsible for administering the Invalid Compensation Law’s provisions.*? 
The War-Disabled Federal Employees’ Terms of Service Law (BGBI/. 90/1921) 
granted most of these disabled state employees tenured (pragmatisiert) status, if 
they were in state service before 1 May 1920, and allowed for double-counting of 
their war service years for the purpose of a favorable calculation of their future 
salary and benefits. In essence, the central state agreed to formalize the previ- 
ously temporary arrangements and gave war-disabled state workers the same job 
security enjoyed by regular state officials. 
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Even before state employment became an institutionalized form of welfare 
provision, tobacconist kiosks had been a familiar—and for many the most de- 
sirable—state-granted business for a disabled veteran or war widow. Several reg- 
ulations were issued between 1919 and 1923 that helped war victims acquire 
tobacconist licenses, including one allowing the state finance administration to 
terminate current licenses early in order to create vacancies for war victim ap- 
plicants.”? Understandably, the tobacconist interest group was upset. It claimed 
that, by March 1925, 2,500 licenses had been granted to war victims at their 
members’ expense, and another 2,000 kiosks were made available to war victims 
through the death of previous operators or simple additions by the authorities— 
hence more competition in a shaky economy.”! 

These advances, however, could not override developments that increasingly 
threatened war victims’ favored status. In fact, the old political elite’s opposition 
to the policy of privileging war victims had become more vocal by the second 
half of 1919. Finance Ministry officials complained in August 1919—less than 
two months after the introduction of the Invalid Compensation Law system— 
that there were too many private physicians sitting on the examination panels 
as “invalid doctors.” The finance officials believed that they tended to be over- 
generous in determining the examinees’ degree of disability, thereby putting an 
unjustified heavy burden on state finances. A state doctor, in contrast, would be 
more “objective” in preventing the abuses. Even though applications were flood- 
ing the welfare offices—in Vienna alone there were more than 40,000 already— 
at the time, state welfare officials, the finance officials warned, should not bend 
the rules about the composition of these panels to expedite processing.”* The 
financial interests of the state came before the administrative expediency of sat- 
isfying the state’s constituents. To the finance officials, the fiscal logic should 
take precedence over the political one. 

In another instance from September 1919, the district commissioner in Am- 
stetten defended himself by indirectly challenging the practice of tolerating or 
even favoring organized war victims’ demands. He argued that, in the Republic, 
law and order still existed, even if he was expected to work with activists like 
Leopold Scholz, who simultaneously was the head of the local organized war 
victims and the director of the official Amstetten Invalid Office. He believed 
that Scholz and the local Workers’ Council should not be allowed to take what- 
ever public resources they wanted simply because they claimed to be working for 
a good cause. The interests of the state and the principle of law and order could 
not be sacrificed to placate assertive war victims, especially when facing the 
task of postwar reconstruction. In October 1920, Friedrich Hock of the Social 
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Ministry agreed with the district commissioner, saying that the chairmanship 
of a local war victim organization was incompatible with leading an official war 
victim welfare office.” If even the usually war victim—friendly Hock—the top 
war victim welfare official in the ministry after the departure of Division Chief 
Gasteiger in June 1919—had begun to think that the revolutionary practice of 
extralegal favoring of war victim activists needed to be checked, rules had to be 
followed, and the public-private distinction had to be maintained, the postrev- 
olutionary normalization indeed had set in. 

On 1 January 1922, the Zentralverband’s membership reached 198,698, or- 
ganized in ten provincial organizations and 730 local chapters (including the 
local chapters and their members in Bavaria). There were an additional 193,417 
dependent children and orphans associated with the Zentralverband through 
their family members. This was the peak of the organized war victims’ numeric 
strength.”* But 1922 also proved to be a turning point for war victim politics in 
the Republic, one that even their large numbers could not overcome. 

The Austrian Republic survived its first four years financially on loans, for- 
eign charitable aid, and the printing press (producing banknotes). It never was 
able to cover even half of its own budgets (1919/1920: 16.87 billion kronen pro- 
jected expenditure versus 6.29 billion kronen projected revenues; 1920/1921: 
70.6 billion versus 29.48 billion).> As hyperinflation set in late in 1921, most 
state assets had already been collateralized, and other means of raising funds 
were quickly exhausted. By summer 1922, Austria teetered on the brink of total 
financial collapse.”* The Christian Social-German nationalist coalition govern- 
ment had to seek massive international assistance to keep the country afloat. 

Before Federal Chancellor Ignaz Seipel went to the League of Nations in 
September to appeal for help, which led to the Geneva Protocols of 4 October 
1922 and the League of Nations—backed bailout, his government had begun to 
identify where significant savings could be achieved.” Using this opportunity, 
Social Minister Richard Schmitz, a Christian Social, proposed to chip away at 
the recently legislated preferential treatment of war-disabled state employees. 
During the 14 July 1922 cabinet meeting, he took aim at the War-Disabled Fed- 
eral Employees’ Terms of Service Law, arguing it was too vague to implement 
and too generous. His opposition to this specific welfare policy, moreover, was 
not solely on financial grounds: automatic tenure for war victim employees ig- 
nored the duty of the state civil service to hire the most suitable people for the 
vacant positions. It was against the principle of a rational, purpose-driven, effi- 
cient bureaucracy, and it allegedly created injustice and confusion that should 
be rectified.”* Schmitz’s speech signaled a total role reversal: the social minister 
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aggressively assumed the position that usually belonged to the finance minister; 
the person who had to date been the official advocate for war victims became 
the one who defended the state against them. 

This was not an isolated incident. The codetermination mechanism at the 
central state level, the Standing Commission for Invalid Welfare in the Social 
Ministry, was already under attack from none other than the Social Ministry 
itself in late spring 1922. Around the time Richard Schmitz became the social 
minister on 31 May, the officials there began to interpret the Standing Com- 
mission as only a “consultative body” and its conclusions not binding. In other 
words, the ministerial officials distanced themselves from the understanding 
and the practice, dating back to the founding of the Standing Commission’s pre- 
vious incarnation in late 1918, that important war victim welfare policy would 
first be agreed upon in the commission before being sent to the cabinet and the 
parliament. 

The vulnerability of the Standing Commission as a participatory 
decision-making mechanism was being exploited by a less friendly govern- 
ment. The legal basis for the Standing Commission was an executive directive 
from 20 December 1919 (StGB/. 591/1919) that talked only about “expert 
consultation,” and the votes were by no means legally binding.” State offi- 
cials’ respect for and adherence to the Standing Commission resolutions thus 
far were based on the extralegal understanding and precedence originating 
in the revolutionary environment of 1918-1919, for which there were com- 
pelling political reasons at the time. There had been no need and, probably 
benefiting the Zentralverband, no will to formalize the understanding. Under 
the changed circumstances, the officials moved to a literal reading of the ex- 
ecutive directive and unilaterally ended the practice. Without any effective 
legal or political means to defend this pillar of their postwar partnership, the 
Zentralverband could only appeal directly to Chancellor Seipel to do the right 
thing by introducing their desired improvements in the upcoming Seventh 
Revision of the Invalid Compensation Law.’ 

The Seventh Revision of the Invalid Compensation Law (VII. Novelle zum 
Invalidenentschadigungsgesetz, BGB/. 430/1922) of 7 July 1922 turned out 
to be a major defeat for organized war victims. The process of revision began 
somewhat routinely on 8 February 1922, when the Zentralverband presented its 
report on the needed improvements. The most important, but by now routine, 
demand was raising the amount of benefits to offset the effect of hyperinflation 
since the last major revision (in November 1921).'” After all, inflation adjust- 
ment was at the heart of the previous revisions. The Social Ministry estimated 
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that following the Zentralverband’s 8 February proposals, the annual cost of the 
Invalid Compensation Law benefits would be 61,883 million kronen; simply 
adjusting current benefits to the rate of inflation since the last revision, it would 
be 23,829 million kronen; while the current provisions, based on the November 
1921 Sixth Revision numbers, cost 4,647 million kronen annually.'”? Based on 
these figures, the Finance Ministry declared that the benefits must be adjusted, 
but that the costs would be prohibitively high even if benefits were only raised 
strictly at the rate of inflation and without adding the improvements requested 
by the Zentralverband.!° 

The finalized Seventh Revision brought some significant but ultimately 
nominal raises. The measure to offset the added state financial commitments, 
however, would come at the expense of a significant segment of war victims: 
the lowest two categories of pension-eligible disabled veterans, whose disabil- 
ity was between 15 and 24 percent and between 25 and 34 percent, respec- 
tively. These two categories of beneficiaries would be paid a lump-sum buyout 
worth ten times the amount of their annual total pension payments, plus any 
inflation-adjustment supplements (calculated based on the pension rate valid on 
the day of severance), and thereafter would no longer be eligible for pension ben- 
efits.!°* Inflation adjustment as a principle was finally incorporated into the law, 
but the price was that a large number of war victims lost their pension eligibility. 

Given the ongoing hyperinflation, these war victims’ involuntary buyout 
lump sums would not be worth much in a few months. By 1924, the first year 
the relevant statistics were available, one official source showed that 154,200 
veterans had been deemed “disabled”—a loss of earning power over 15 percent. 
Of these, 68,432 had had their pension benefits involuntarily terminated (3,216 
were voluntarily bought out); 43,533 were still receiving payments and other 
benefits.! Reasons for involuntary benefit payment stoppage were not limited 
to the Seventh Revision’s lump-sum buyout, but that was clearly the primary rea- 
son. The only other important reason, invoked infrequently but often provoking 
protest from organized war victims, was a medical reevaluation that lowered the 
degree of disability to below 15 percent before 1922 and thereafter to below 35 
percent. Thus, at least 23.4 percent of the original beneficiaries (61.1 percent of 
all original pension-eligible disabled veterans) were bought out because of the 
Seventh Revision.!°° 

After the involuntary buyouts of the Seventh Revision of the Invalid Com- 
pensation Law, there was a new statistical breakdown of war victim welfare ben- 
eficiaries, as of 31 December 1924, according to a Zentralverband-Provincial 
Associations source (Table 7.1): 


TABLE 7.1. Statistical Breakdown of War Victim Welfare Beneficiaries as of 31 
December 1924 





Disabled Persons Receiving Blindness Supplement 275 
Disabled Persons Receiving “Helpless” Supplement 624 
Over 75% Disabled 3,499 
65 to 75% Disabled 4,344 
55 to 65% Disabled 6,311 
45 to 55% Disabled 11,279 
35 to 45% Disabled 17,201 
25 to 35% Disabled, involuntarily bought out 32,109 
15 to 25% Disabled, involuntarily bought out 36,470 
Total Number of War-Disabled Persons 112,193 
Widows Unable to Work, with two or more children 1,041 
Widows Unable to Work, with fewer than two children 15,260 
Widows Able to Work, with fewer than two children 15,251 
Total Number of Widows 31,552 
Orphans Losing One Parent 73,903 
Parentless Orphans 6,408 
Total Number of Orphans 80,311 
Other Surviving Dependents 25,648 
Children of Disabled Men Eligible for Child Supplement 43,129 
Total Number of Benefit-Eligible War Victims 292,833 
Total Number of Processed Cases for Disability Pension 221,477 
Total Number of Processed Cases for Dependents’ Pension 231,680 
Application for Benefits Still Undecided ca. 2500 
Total Population of Austria ca. 6,535,000 





SOURCE: Brandeisz and Zobel, Gesetzgebung fiir Kriegsgeschadigten, 10-11. 
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The Zentralverband did not gain any real ground in the Seventh Revision. 
On the contrary, many of its members were bought out of the system. With the 
Christian Socials and the German nationalists controlling the parliamentary 
majority, there was no way to stop the government’s program of retrenchment 
in the name of improvement. 

Richard Schmitz’s late spring—early summer 1922 moves—before the obliga- 
tory cuts required by the Geneva Protocols—to shrink state commitments and 
reduce war victims’ influence had domino effects beyond the state—war victim 
interaction. The muted response from business and industrial circles to war vic- 
tim welfare expansion in 1919 had already been replaced by vocal criticism of 
and resistance to the existing and proposed war victim welfare legislation. The 
Invalid Employment Law of 1920, for example, invited many complaints or re- 
quests to lower the equalization tax.'’ In his drive to save money by closing the 
long-standing institution of Invalid Houses, Schmitz proposed a new law in June 
1922 that would “farm out” disabled soldiers to private sanatoriums and resorts. 
The Salzburg Chamber of Commerce produced a long memorandum opposing 
it, arguing that the cost of war victim welfare should be covered by everyone, paid 
for by public money raised for general purposes. “It is the view of this Chamber 
that [the proposed law] would be an entirely new invention and an infringement 
on the constitutionally guaranteed right.”!* To the Salzburg Chamber, either 
everyone paid or no one should. This was a fundamental challenge not only to 
the proposed law but also to the Invalid Employment Law itself. With the Vi- 


enna Chamber of Commerce concurring,” 


an articulate discourse was publicly 
formulated in opposition to both the old and the new measures. Both the state 
and the private sectors openly sought to avoid contributing to war victim welfare 
as much as possible. It was no longer a political taboo to do so. 

To secure the foreign credit that was necessary to keep the national economy 
afloat, the Austrian state was obligated to rapidly and drastically shrink the 
civil service after signing the Geneva Protocols." To balance the budget within 
two years, the Seipel government planned to cut around 100,000 of the state’s 
employees—nearly a third of the total. By December 1925, the “civil servant 
reduction” program had cut 96,613 employees from the central administration, 
the state monopoly operations, and the state railways.'"’ 

This drastic reduction significantly undercut the major welfare measure of 
employing disabled veterans to serve in the war victim welfare agencies. The 
practice was politically convenient in 1919, because doing so placated organized 
war victims who asserted that only their comrades understood their needs, not 


to mention creating patronage employment for war victim group members to 
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maintain the critically important partnership. Practically, it also met the need 
to handle in a short period of time the huge amount of work involved in imple- 
menting the Invalid Compensation Law, given staffing shortages in the Invalid 
Compensation Commissions in 1919 and early 1920.'? Organized war victims 
participated in the hiring process of the Lower Austrian Invalid Compensa- 
tion Commission, specifically to recommend their members as candidates. The 
disabled veteran staff members of the Lower Austrian Invalid Compensation 
Commission were even allowed to join the Lower Austrian Provincial Associ- 
ation as a group, so that they had a say in choosing the candidates in the first 
place." In Carinthia, an October 1919 petition for better job security from 
the employees of the local Invalid Offices pointed out that “most officials and 
other employees of the Provincial Invalid Compensation Commission, with 
some inevitable exceptions, are disabled veterans.”!"* District-level Invalid OF 
fices as well as welfare institutions also employed disabled veterans in leadership 
positions. Disabled veteran Beno Innerhofer, who was a junior untenured ac- 
countant official before the war service, was chosen in late July 1920 as the new 
director of the Salzburg Invalid Home because he “seems to enjoy the full trust 
of invalids.”'’ The fact that he was also a representative of the local war victim 
group certainly helped.'’° The decision to appoint a leader of the local disabled 
veterans as the leader of a public welfare institution for disabled veterans, the 
Salzburg officials later claimed, was a correct one, and they even asked Vienna 
to give him a pay raise.'!” 

The War-Disabled Federal Employees’ Terms of Service Law of 1921 was, 
then, the high point of this practice, as it granted employment security to many 
of the war-disabled state personnel hired in this manner. As part of his attack on 
the policy of privileging war victims in state employment, Richard Schmitz or- 
dered an investigation in September 1922 into how many war victims benefited 
from this law and the related executive directives.'!* Not counting the staff of the 
Social and Interior Ministries, 8,347 (or 5.5 percent of the total 151,623) offi- 
cials and permanent employees in other federal agencies, offices, and enterprises 
were disabled veterans or their equivalents, and 7,945 of them (over 95 percent 
of the 8,347) had benefited from the law as of October 1922.! The Social Min- 
istry certainly had a much higher percentage of its staff who were war victims. 

In fact, even under the unquestionably pro—war victim Ferdinand Hanusch, 
Social Ministry officials were concerned that the practice of hiring as many dis- 
abled men as possible in the public administration might have gone too far. The 
Vienna Invalid Compensation Commission had a staff of 520, but according 
to the budget plan for the fiscal year 1920/1921 it should have been 288.’ In 
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August 1920, when the Klagenfurt local war victim group put immense pres- 
sure on the Carinthian Invalid Compensation Commission about the latter’s 
hiring decisions, a ministerial official was sent there to investigate.'*! A second 
official was sent there soon after, because Hanusch worried that continuing to 
give in to war victims’ demands would jeopardize the integrity of the welfare 
administration. A report from late September 1920 showed that the ministry 
finally prevailed and stopped what it saw as the privatization of a state agency. 
The ministerial officials concluded that “As a matter of principle it was unac- 
ceptable to make appointments under the pressure of war victims and simply 
follow their wishes.”!”” 

The “civil servant reduction,” as part of the general restructuring of the state 
administration required by the Geneva Protocols, forced a rollback of the prac- 
tice of employing welfare clients. It is not easy to generate precise numbers about 
how many disabled veterans-turned-welfare officials lost their jobs as a result. 
But between 1 October 1922 and 14 March 1925, the number of the Social 
Ministry’s officials shrank from 4,697 to 2,174, and its staffin non-central ad- 
ministrative operations (welfare and social insurance institutions, for example), 
dropped from 6,511 to 5,203.'” It is reasonable to assume that a significant num- 
ber of those laid off were the disabled postwar hires. Then, in February 1923, the 
specially appointed “savings czar” (Ersparungskommissar) of the government 
ordered the Social Ministry to find a way to abolish the War-Disabled Federal 
Employees’ Terms of Service Law, because it was both too expensive for the state 
and perceived to be unfair to those who were not war victims.!* 

The “savings czar” set his sights on multiple aspects of war victim welfare to 
reduce the state’s financial commitments. He first singled out the (procedural) 
root of the state’s commitment to war victims—determining eligibility— and 
criticized the welfare agencies’ examination panels for being too indulgent in 
deciding and reclassifying applicants’ degree of disability. He urged them to 
exercise “the most rigorous objectivity.”'” Then the “savings czar” sought a 
thorough break from the practice of hiring disabled veterans to administer war 
victim welfare. In the name of efficiency, he succeeded in abolishing all Invalid 
Offices on 1 January 1923, transferring only their tenured staff members to the 
provincial Invalid Compensation Commissions.'”° 

The 190,000-member-strong Zentralverband was powerless to stop this 
relentless frontal assault. In theory, it spoke for most if not all of the 153,553 
benefit-eligible (before the Seventh Revision) disabled veterans and 140,383 sur- 
viving dependents (of whom 42,194 disabled veterans, 35,266 widows, 67,000 
orphans, and 26,694 other dependents were still receiving pension benefits in 
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1923).'”” They made up a sizable group in a country with a total population of 
less than 6.5 million. But the Zentralverband could not find effective means to 
resist the cuts that fundamentally undermined the partnership forged in 1919. 
Their national petition campaign, sending preprinted resolutions that only 
required local chapters to fill in their names to condemn the government for 
turning its back on the legally sanctioned codetermination right of organized 
war victims, fell on deaf ears.'*® So did the protests and petitions from welfare 
agencies’ disabled employees and the formal opposition from the Invalid Com- 
pensation Commissions.'” By this point, the Social Democrats had long been 
in the opposition. Without parliamentary backing, petitions were merely doc- 
uments to be filed away. 

The Eighth Revision of the Invalid Compensation Law of 1924 (BGBI. 
256/1924, effective 1 January 1925) went further in dismantling the remain- 
ing codetermination mechanisms.'*° The revision and its executive directive 
initiated an extensive reorganization of the Invalid Compensation Commis- 
sions, turning these provincial (and primary) war victim welfare agencies 
from codetermining institutions into more straightforward administrative 
departments staffed mostly by career bureaucrats. In the pre-1925 system, the 
specialized decision-making committees had review power to overrule deci- 
sions proposed by the commission’s standing staff, thereby guaranteeing war 
victim representatives an almost equal say in any benefit decision with the 
officials and medical experts not appointed by clients. In 1925, the specialized 
committees were replaced by court-like panels in which war victim appointees 
had only a third of the seats and non—war victim career judges presided over 
the proceedings. In the meantime, the medical examination results and pen- 
sion decisions of these panels were declared legally binding. The only recourse 
against them was to go the route of an administrative legal review, since all In- 
valid Compensation Law-related matters were considered part of the regular 
civil administration’s operation. Even this last remedy came with a caveat. The 
legal review considered only possible deficiencies in the procedure by which 
the case was decided but not the substantive content of the decision or the 
evidence used in making it.'*! 

The potentially “political” give-and-take process on the old committees was 
thereby eliminated.'*’ In its place were the supposed rule-based objectivity and 
neutral “expertise” of a semilegal proceeding conducted by career civil servants. 
Institutionally speaking, this move to an ostensibly expert-oriented system, as 
opposed to a codetermination system, was a turn toward bureaucratic domina- 
tion over participatory administration and interest group politics. This time, 
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however, the civil administration itself was battered and politicized in the af 
termath of state restructuring and retrenchment—and not in a way that would 
be beneficial to war victims.’ The partnership of the weak between the state 
and organized war victims as well as its codetermination mechanisms fell vic- 
tim to the economic crisis and the subsequent austerity reforms. By the time 
the country’s fiscal and financial stability was somewhat restored in 1925, the 
dynamics of war victim politics had completely changed. A weakened war victim 
movement, still holding onto the social citizenship established in 1918 and 1919, 
was no match for the logic of fiscal priorities and an unfriendly political culture 
marked by increasingly polarized partisan politics. The microcosm of war victim 
politics revealed that the postwar era in Austria had come to end. 


Conclusion 


FTER MORE THAN TWO years of relying on a patchwork of anti- 

quated laws, improvised institutions, voluntary contributors, and 

piecemeal reform-by-decree, 1917 became the watershed for Austrian 
war victim welfare. The Imperial Austrian state decided to salvage its legitimacy 
by expanding the welfare state. Until the First World War, war victim welfare in 
Austria was conceived of as a means to preempt street panhandling by veterans, 
reward loyal servants of the dynasty, and incentivize enlistment to replenish the 
strength of the armed forces. The implications of a universal service—based citi- 
zen army from the 1868 reform mostly failed to register. The social offensive on 
the home front represented a full break with this past. Older pillars of the war 
victim welfare field, such as philanthropic care, public charity funds, imperial 
paternalism, and improvised service providers, were seen as vastly inadequate 
for the task. If the Habsburg Monarchy was to survive, imperial officials knew 
that they needed radical reforms. The founding of the Social Welfare Ministry 
was an institutional embodiment of their new thinking. What happened after 
1917 in welfare politics was to a significant degree a debate over the direction 
and control of the state’s welfare intervention. 

The social offensive failed, and the Monarchy collapsed. When the military’s 
political influence evaporated in October 1918, the door to drastic reforms was 
finally wide open. The Revolution of 1918 ushered in a new political order as well 
as a new concept of state-citizen relations. Citizenship was thought of as inherently 
“social.” The state’s legitimacy originated not only in its democratic institutions, 
which embodied popular sovereignty, but also in the fulfilment of its social mission 
to ensure the economic security (to some, even economic equality) of its citizens. 
The state existed to express the will of these citizens and guarantee their rights, 
including those involving their living standards, through its services. In war victim 
welfare, the most important measure taken to realize this new conception was the 
Invalid Compensation Law of 1919. However, many of its elements were already in 
the Social Democrats’ 1917 proposal. The quick succession of administrative and 
institutional reforms undertaken in the first months of the Republic also reveals 
that the leading welfare officials, transitioning smoothly from the Monarchy to 
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the Austrian Republic, eagerly pursued what they had intended since 1917: the 
demilitarization, étatization, and expansion of welfare provision. 

Analyzing war victim welfare over the 1917-1919/1921 continuum, it is not 
surprising that the first social minister of the Republic, Ferdinand Hanusch, 
boasted (incorrectly) of Austria being the first and most innovative among the 
major belligerents and successor states to furnish a new welfare system based 
on new conceptions of the state and entitlement citizenship.’ Postwar Austria 
had a group of welfare actors that had been ready to finally bring their ideas to 
fruition. The Revolution of 1918 not only brought a new force—war victims 
themselves—to the war victim welfare field, it also opened the door for the frus- 
trated 1917/1918 reformers. 

The Social Democrats and the Communists played critical roles in Austria’s 
speedy commitment to war victim welfare expansion after October 1918. The 
Social Democrats had the most comprehensive and democratic vision for war 
victim welfare. They also found welfare officials in the state apparatus ready 
to collaborate. This revolutionary alliance seized the moment—unquestionably 
out of necessity in the desperate early postwar months—to initiate swift and 
sweeping reforms. Legislating for a new and comprehensive war victim welfare 
system was what the Habsburg military did not accomplish, in spite of its ex- 
press intention and extraordinary wartime power, and even with draft laws in 
existence both before and during the war. Where the military had failed, the 
alliance of the Social Democrats and the reform-minded ex-Habsburg officials 
succeeded in less than six months. 

This was an unexpected success for the Austrian Social Democrats. In a rev- 
olution largely not of their own making, they were still in the proverbial driver's 
seat to shape the overall new political order and the framework for social policy. 
They achieved some important social policies they had long desired and cham- 
pioned.* A strong sense of mission and direction was definitely an important 
factor in their success. But so was their timely alliance making, not only with 
willing Social Ministry officials but also with the intended targets of the new 
policies. After learning that the party’s own efforts to attract war victims had 
been easily outpaced by war victims’ enthusiastic selforganization, the Social 
Democrats cultivated organized war victims as partners for the new Republic. 
This strategy, undertaken by Hanusch, his parliamentary colleagues, and his 
ministerial officials, secured a potentially volatile clientele for the Republic. It 
helped make war victim welfare a consensus issue in 1919 and facilitated the 
unanimous support for the Invalid Compensation Law.* 
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The Social Democrats and organized war victims also had an unwitting and 
unwilling helper in their push for welfare state expansion: the Communists. Fol- 
lowing the putsch attempts in Vienna and the real (albeit temporary) takeovers 
in Hungary and Bavaria in spring 1919, the threat of a Communist revolution 
seemed to be cresting. The Communists’ highly visible recruiting efforts tar- 
geting war victims only reinforced the impression best expressed by the pow- 
erful Viennese police president, Johannes Schober, in July 1919: unemployed 
people, invalids, and returning soldiers were “the groups especially susceptible 
to subversive influence because of their unfortunate material conditions.”* War 
victims’ perceived susceptibility to Communist messages created the pressure 
of competitive bidding. Hanusch and his colleagues took advantage of this pres- 
sure, presenting the very expensive Invalid Compensation Law as both necessary 
and urgent. The Communist threat, real or perceived,’ became the strongest 
incentive for all who had a stake in the survival of the parliamentary democracy 
to support a policy that catapulted war victims to the status of the de facto and 
clear favorite wards—consuming more than 90 percent of the Social Ministry’s 
1919/1920 budget—of the Republic, which in its first year was basically a re- 
lief organization. The Communists achieved only inconsequential success in 
recruiting war victims.’ But in doing so they unwittingly created compelling 
leverage both for war victims who were willing to work within the parliamentary 
democratic framework and for the Social Democrats and their allies who wanted 
to fortify that very same framework. 

A unique set of circumstances enabled the Republic to realize the aspiration 
for massive welfare expansion of the 1917/1918 imperial social offensive. Unlike 
in Weimar Germany, the thorough collapse of the Habsburg Monarchy and the 
Imperial Army cleared the way for a complete rearrangement of the priorities 
of the state as well as the power constellation within it. State officials had been 
planning and implementing ambitious welfare state expansion since early 1918, 
and they had been waiting for the opportunity for even more aggressive reforms. 
The provinces were preoccupied with their own future and more than happy to 
let the Viennese worry about the policies and the funding for war victim welfare.* 
The emergence of state-friendly organized war victims made it possible to quickly 
connect with and cultivate citizen-clients for the new Republic. Both elements of 
continuity (since 1917) and changes arising from the Revolution of 1918 supplied 
impetus, momentum, and urgency. With perfect timing, the key Invalid Com- 
pensation Law of 1919 emerged from the confluence of these factors. 

The law formally redefined social citizenship in Austria. The Austrian 


state directly guaranteed all its citizens’ welfare in regards to war’s most direct 
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damages: death and disability. Through the Invalid Employment Law of 1920, 
the new entitlement citizenship took a step further: certain categories of war-dis- 
abled citizens would be favored in the labor market as part of that broader guar- 
antee. Although the austerity policies of 1922 and after forced many beneficia- 
ries out of the system, the basic principles of the entitlement citizenship were 
never seriously under threat until the Anschluss of 1938 brought with it Nazi 
Germany’s racial welfare laws. When Austria was again on the losing side of 
the next world war, the two laws were revived after 1945 to serve the (Second) 
Republic’s state-defining moment a second time in a generation. The Invalid 
Compensation Law became the model for the War Victim Provision Law of 14 
July 1949 (BGBI. 197/1949), which covered everyone from surviving war victims 
of the First World War to those who fought for Nazi Germany. It was a perfect 
welfare instrument to force Austrians of all stripes to see themselves as members 
of the same community of victims, substantiating the Allied-sanctioned official 
self-identification of Austria as the first victim of “Hitlerite aggression.”? The 
basic structure and principles of the Invalid Employment Law, the first Austrian 
law to establish employers’ obligation to hire disabled men (veterans in this case), 
were adapted into the Invalid Placement Law of 1946 (BGBI. 163/1946), which 
extended the right to preferential employment to other disabled Austrian citi- 
zens certified mainly by the industrial accident insurance system. Through the 
1946 Law, the 1920 Invalid Employment Law evolved into the basis for today’s 
comprehensive legal requirement to employ disabled persons and the latter's 
claim to preferential treatment in the labor market.!° The Austrian response to 
the First World War, in this way, continues to shape welfare intervention and 
social citizenship in the twenty-first century. 

From a long-term perspective, war victim welfare between 1868 and 1925 
shows that war was a major and independent factor in the rise of the welfare state 
in Austria, rather than just magnifying the dynamics of class-based labor politics 
or gendered population politics. The introduction of universal military service 
for male citizens did not change the essentially conservative views about military 
disability or the provision for the disabled. The 1875 law was to incentivize citi- 
zens to become career servicemen and offered a guarantee, in the name of reward- 
ing loyal service to the monarch and the state, for those who chose to serve. It 
was not a structural “grand bargain” between the citizenry and their war-waging 
state, with the former offering their militarily useful bodies in exchange for the 
latter’s expanded programs to guarantee or even promote their general welfare. 
Various social-legal reforms and especially occupation-based social insurance 
were introduced in the 1880s for some workers, out of both antisocialist and 
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party-political motives as well as genuine social reform impulses.'’ While some 
see these as marking the beginning of social policy as a distinct and “necessary” 
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field of central state responsibility,” it took the confluence of post-1914 factors, 
all of them contingent consequences of war, to finally jump-start a second wave 
of major welfare state expansion during and after the First World War—not 
only for specific occupations, but for all citizens. Without underestimating the 
insights of biopolitical or labor-political perspectives,!? Victims’ State shows the 
need to confront war’s direct damage in the age of mass citizen armies, and spe- 
cifically the devastation of the First World War, as a main motor driving a robust 
“thickening” of social citizenship and the long-term development of the welfare 
state in Austria. To appropriate Charles Tilly’s famous formula, the Austrian 
state made war, and war made the modern Austrian welfare state. 

After charting the social turn of the Austrian state as a result of the Great 
War, why the immediate postwar reform dynamics in welfare politics pe- 
tered out between 1922 and 1925 demands explanation. The most straight- 
forward answer is that many of the elements in the confluence that made the 
welfare-political dynamics possible in the first place had been weakened or lost 
by 1922. The war victim—friendly Social Democrats no longer controlled the 
central government after mid-1920 and were in the parliamentary minority until 
the demise of democracy in 1933. The immediate threat of a Communist revo- 
lution subsided significantly after 1920.'* The political parties had become more 
confident and hardened their respective ideological positions. Then the fiscal 
obligations Austria assumed in exchange for international bailout bore down 
with such overwhelming force—endorsed by the League of Nations—that they 
altered the overall dynamics and course of domestic politics.” It is more fitting, 
however, for a book about war victim welfare to end with a closer look at war 
victims themselves—and specifically, at their rise and decline as an independent 
welfare and political actor to be reckoned with. 

“With their healthy brethren, invalids helped build the Republic,” declared 
the president of the Vienna Provincial Association since the early 1920s, Maxi- 
milian Brandeisz, on the tenth anniversary of the Zentralverband’s founding."® 
He did not exaggerate. War victims were the poster children for the old re- 
gime’s failed war and misrule and therefore had the potential to become either 
the showcase of the Republic’s superiority and raison d’étre or the pawns in a 
Bolshevik-style radical takeover. Due to their undisputed suffering, their visible 
losses, and various political forces’ reifying attempts to draw on their political 
potential, war victims became, at least for a period of time, a social group with 
significant political weight. 
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To some extent, their leverage was a self-fulfilling prophecy: the more a po- 
litical force believed that war victims would be a powerful aid to its opponents, 
the more powerful the war victims indeed became. The majority of war victims 
chose to align themselves firmly with the Republic and contribute to its stabili- 
zation. The Communists did not attract many war victims, even if war victims 
were very visible in two attempted putsches in spring 1919.” Police president 
Schober’s concern notwithstanding, leading war victim activists from the Zen- 
tralverband, for their part, advocated a moderate, sober, and pragmatic approach 
to defending war victims’ interests. They came out hard against what they saw 
as irresponsible and immoral Communist actions.'* They also chose to blame 
local communities or district officials for alleged mismanagement or suspicious 
decisions, accusing those officials of engaging in treasonous behavior by privi- 
leging “bigwigs”; but they spared the Republic per se and its central government 
when the radical Left’s recruiting efforts went into high gear.” They preached 
solidarity and hard work on the part of war victims (“rallying to the organiza- 
tion!”) despite obvious disappointment and frustration.”° 

War victims complained about the ungrateful state and society and repeatedly 
threatened to withdraw their support for the government. Ultimately, though, 
they remained loyal to the parliamentary democratic Republic. Discontent and 
frustration with the new welfare system, especially with the pace of its rollout 
and the less than satisfying benefits, did not explode into mass disillusionment. 
War victims sometimes protested. But more often they stoically accepted what 
they were offered. In forging a partnership with the state, they had become 
stakeholders in the new system. Rocking the boat too much was no longer a real 
option for them. 

Given the fact that war victims had successfully inserted themselves into gen- 
eral policy making and individual benefits decision-making processes in 1919, 
what happened to the assertive and confident war victim movement in 1922? 
Why were they powerless to stop the government’s relentless new policy to re- 
duce their presence in these processes, cut their benefits, or even push them out 
of the welfare system and into the harsh world of “independence”? 

The Invalid Compensation Law not only set benefits for war victims but also 
established new rules of the game, which had significant intended and unin- 
tended consequences. It was a law that organized war victims wanted. They con- 
tributed to its drafting and passage. It did have the intended effect of ensuring 
a minimum of support for war victims and their right to participate in decision 
making. Most war victims accepted, perhaps grudgingly, the law’s prescribed 
benefits and roles, which were more effective as a gesture of responsibility and 
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solidarity from the new Austrian polity than they were in providing sufficient 
material support. After the Invalid Compensation Law became a reality, as the 
organized war victims had demanded, the drive and sense of purpose that had 
sustained their initial activism and assertiveness began to wane. 

This led to an unintended consequence: the routinization and bureaucrati- 
zation of welfare politics. Once in place, the law prescribed a framework and 
a set of rules that all welfare actors had to follow. What emerged was a rather 
technical field whose nuances only a few experts, whether working for the state 
or for the large war victim groups, could grasp. The ardor of the revolutionary 
months and the passionate politicking on behalf of a just and “social” democ- 
racy were replaced by a complicated, tedious, and exhausting process conducted 
in impenetrable legal and administrative languages. It would be much harder 
to annually mobilize regular war victims for actions in support of an inflation 
adjustment of the benefits than it had been to demand the law’s very creation in 
the midst of an “anything is possible” mixture of revolutionary excitement and 
postwar desperation. 

A second unintended consequence was the fragmentation of the war victim 
movement. The first major internal struggle in the Zentralverband took place 
exactly when the new war victim welfare bill, for which the Zentralverband had 
struggled since its founding, was about to be formally presented to the Constit- 
uent National Assembly for debate and a vote. And then the passage of the law 
prompted the founding of several rival organizations. The Invalid Compensa- 
tion Law’s articles were sufficiently neutral (or vague) to leave room for them 
to imagine their own place in the codetermination mechanisms. Indeed, war 
victims’ initial united front was a product of desperation, necessity, and some 
leading activists’ enterprising efforts. Internal differences among war victims 
remained. The new law opened the door for those who were not or no longer 
wanted to be part of the Zentralverband to strike their own paths and compete 
for a share of influence and resources. Whether these new or splinter organiza- 
tions had the numeric strength to substantiate their power-sharing claims was 
another matter. 

The provincialization of the Zentralverband movement and the end of the 
dramatic, Viennese activist—led fight on the national stage for rights and provi- 
sions should be understood in the same light. The Invalid Compensation Law 
had stipulated that the primary welfare agency for the actual day-to-day opera- 
tions would be the Provincial Invalid Compensation Commissions, well before 
the broader debate over whether the Austrian Republic should become a federal 
state or a centralized one heated up in drafting a new constitution that would 
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align with the terms of the Saint Germain Peace Treaty with the Entente Pow- 
ers. The system and its procedures prescribed by the Invalid Compensation Law 
conditioned how client groups behaved. When benefit claims were decided by 
the Invalid Compensation Commissions’ panels in the province, thereby locat- 
ing the most immediate codetermination process in these commissions, provin- 
cial war victim organizations became the most important and relevant everyday 
welfare actors for both individual war victims and the public authorities. Rely- 
ing on the emboldened and institutionally empowered provincial organizations 
(Provincial Associations) to serve its members, the Zentralverband’s own pro- 
vincialization was probably inevitable, especially when the larger constitutional 
debate in the background was also moving in favor of the federalist side. Provin- 
cial and smaller actors took the place of a central organization in representing 
war victims in day-to-day welfare politics, and welfare politics after the Invalid 
Compensation Law was nothing but routinized and day-to-day. 

The second major factor in the decline of war victims’ power was the state 
leaders’ attitudes. It was obvious that the initial success of organized war victims 
had had much to do with the war victim—friendly social minister Ferdinand Ha- 
nusch and his generally collaboration-willing career officials. The Zentralver- 
band as an organization lived on state subsidies from the very beginning. Its 
ability to attract many followers in the early postwar months was, to a large ex- 
tent, due to its privileged access to resources that war victims desperately needed: 
food, cash, and information. This privileged access to resources, however, was 
a political decision made by state officials. The growth of the Zentralverband 
and the continuation of a single and moderate war victim movement, the state 
officials believed, would help defuse the volatile political situation. The invest- 
ment paid off, and it explained why Hanusch and his officials worked so hard to 
mediate among the sparring war victim organizations in mid-1919. 

However, when the function of organized war victims in the political sys- 
tem or, to put it more bluntly, their usefulness to the government, was viewed 
differently, organized war victims had difficulty maintaining their privileged 
position. The stalling of further war victim welfare legislation after the Invalid 
Employment Law of 1920 is a prime example. After the Social Democrats left 
the governing coalition in mid-1920, the Christian Social—controlled govern- 
ment was not enthusiastic about maintaining the state-organized war victim 
partnership. What was once welcomed in welfare politics became less so, as tes- 
tified by Friedrich Hock’s changed attitude on certain extralegal practices in late 
1920. When Richard Schmitz, who was less friendly toward war victims than 
his pragmatist Christian Social party colleague and predecessor Josef Resch,” 
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became the social minister in the midst of a financial crisis, organized war vic- 
tims not only lost their partner status but also became a burden and potentially 
an adversary for the government. Once the state leaders considered courting or- 
ganized war victims unnecessary and ceased to extend the favor that contributed 
to their power, the activists had to find other allies and avenues to it. 

Their search for alternatives points to the third factor: the broader society 
and general political context after 1921. As early as 1920, Hanusch had warned 
that times had changed for the worse for war victims. By 1922, it was clear that 
postwar societal sympathy for war victims had worn thin. The impoverishment 
and hunger suffered by the great majority of war victims had helped them con- 
vince themselves that they were “the poorest of the poor” in postwar Austria.” 
In the eyes of other suffering citizens, however, they were the state’s demanding 
and complaining favorite wards. With indifference or jealousy replacing sym- 
pathy, it was hard for organized war victims to build enough social support to 
defend against the infringement of what they held as rights, not to mention 
advance new reforms in their favor. The Christian Socials’ austerity reforms 
between 1922 and 1925 were probably both a reflection of this wider shift in 
attitude and a policy intervention taking advantage of it. The financial crisis 
in 1922, which required an international bailout, brought in an outside force 
that compelled everyone in Austria to follow the command of imposed fiscal 
rationality and discipline. A League of Nations high commissioner, Dutchman 
Alfred Zimmermann, was sent to Vienna, and he had extraordinary power to 
force the Austrians to quickly balance the budget through drastic retrenchment. 
What war victims faced after 1922 were not only unfriendly Christian Social 
politicians, unsympathetic fellow citizens, and unwilling employers, but also 
foes beyond reach in the League of Nations and the international lenders. 

Where, then, did war victims turn for support and allies? The major milieu 
parties became the most logical places for both organized and unorganized war 
victims to find reliably strong protectors, especially as the milieu parties were 
more than eager to appeal to the numerically important war victim voters. After 
the passage of the Invalid Compensation Law, the Social Democrats and the 
Christian Socials—and not the government or other private welfare organi- 
zations—quickly produced accessible pamphlets about the newly inaugurated 
entitlements and rules for applicants and beneficiaries.”* As the major milieu 
parties asserted their power throughout the Republic’s political structure, it was 
only a matter of time before their outreach found the receptive (or desperate) war 
victims. Relatively independent war victims ceased to be politically relevant be- 
cause they could not find enough allies; they had to choose the alignment most 
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congenial to their own political-social values for effective representation and 
protection. The Zentralverband, or at least the always left-leaning Vienna Pro- 
vincial Association, became rather explicitly and unabashedly partisan, taking 
aim at the “cold-hearted” Christian Social government whenever possible. Der 
Invalide, the Vienna Provincial Association’s periodical, returned from irregu- 
lar to monthly publication in the mid-1920s. The reenergized newspaper had 
a strong anti-Christian Social position, openly government-critical coverage, a 
confrontational tone, and obviously much better funding that enabled it to have 
more pages in each issue than during the days of peak Zentralverband influence 
back in 1919. 

The Christian Socials, despite their miniscule presence in the 1919/1920 war 
victim field, developed their own war victim organization by building on the 
smaller, more local efforts. The National Association of Christian War Inva- 
lids, War Widows, Orphans, and Returnees (Reichsverband christlicher Krieg- 
sinvalider, Kriegerwitwen, Waisen und Heimkehrer) was an example. In 1920, 
even with the infusion of non—war victim members (“returnees”), it had at most 
3,000 members. Gradual growth in both Vienna and the provinces finally led 
to a reorganization under the leadership of the Christian Social parliamentarian 
Prelate Karl Drexel and the launch of a national organization in the National 
League of War Victims (Reichsbund der Kriegsopfer Osterreichs) in June 1924. 
Aiming to rival the by now openly prosocialist Zentralverband-Provincial As- 
sociations group, in 1925 it had an initial membership close to 23,000 (with 
11,000 in Vienna) and a newspaper, Oesterreichs Kriegsopfer.* Decidedly parti- 
san, this newspaper supported the government with melancholic, semipacifist 
essays and relied on the personal appeal of Drexel, who was famous for serving 
Austrian POWs in Siberian camps, to lend it an air of sincerity and Christian 
comradeship.” But its mission was clear: fighting a running war of words with 
Der Invalide and denying the Zentralverband-Provincial Associations group the 
monopoly of the war victim sector in the public sphere. 

Although Christian Social leaders occasionally complained about Drexel try- 
ing to outbid the Zentralverband in his public demands,” his organization was 
seen as safely and squarely “our invalid association.”*’ Drexel, for his part, toed 
the party line. For instance, he proactively criticized regional health insurance 
carriers for being too generous and letting war victims report illness so as to re- 
ceive full pensions. To him, this practice turned medical treatment for disabled 
veterans into a hidden pension and was surely an abuse.”* The social citizenship 
of the early Republic survived, at least in principle, the austerity onslaught. But 
the leading war victim organizations had become more or less specialized wings 
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of the major parties after the mid-1920s. The warring milieu parties finally com- 
pleted the colonization of the war victim welfare field. 

War victims loss of independence and institutional influence notwith- 
standing, the dynamic war victim politics makes a strong case to bring new, 
less fatalistic perspectives on the history of the Austrian First Republic. The 
vibrant revisionist historiography of late Imperial Austria has liberated research 
and debates on Habsburg Central Europe from the gloom-and-doom, succes- 
sor state—serving narratives. Victims’ State demonstrates that the conventional 
teleological framing that emphasizes interwar Austria’s endless and allegedly 
insurmountable crises is too partial and too limiting.” Both in long-term devel- 
opments and short-term revolutionary innovations, a history from the perspec- 
tive of social citizenship shows that people were active creators of a different, 
democratic political culture in the wake of the First World War. Without de- 
nying the profound challenges the small Republic faced and the political elite’s 
doubts about its viability, it is notable that rump Austria enjoyed the “loser’s 
advantage”: there was no explicit need to wrangle over preferential provision 
for those who were supposed to have contributed more to the national cause as 
in the “victorious” successor states, Czechoslovakia and Poland, for example, in 
introducing bold and comprehensive welfare programs. The Austrian Republic 
was even ahead of economically more robust Weimar Germany in finding its 
domestic political, if not economic, footing; Weimar Germany suffered more 
frequent and more serious open challenges to its constitutional order and its 
very legitimacy in the first half of the 1920s. Having created the infrastruc- 
ture of both democratic-political and social citizenships—the plumbing and 
wirings of a stable modern democratic polity—that in some ways lasts into the 
twentieth-first century despite severe interruptions in the 1930s and 1940s, the 
Revolution of 1918 and the First Republic, and even the wartime reforms under 
the Monarchy, are too significant and too rich to be forced into the gloom-and- 
doom straightjacket.*? War victim welfare shows that the First Republic was, 
after all, not “a state that no one wanted.”*! 

The Austrian administrative state, the milieu-based political parties, and 
organized war victims converging to create a participatory welfare system in a 
time of crisis was not a one-off experiment. The emergence of a more partici- 
patory war victim welfare system in Austria was part of an interwar European 
phenomenon of simultaneous welfare state expansion and corporatist stabili- 
zation through the sometimes contentious coordination among the state and 
competing class-based interest groups.” Organized Austrian war victims may 
not fit the class-based interest mobilization mold, but they were a symbolically 
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as well as numerically significant interest group that the newborn Republic suc- 
cessfully turned into its constituency. This model of coordination and consensus 
building among the state and interest groups, moreover, foreshadowed the fully 
institutionalized “social partnership” of the Austrian Second Republic, in which 
the state and the legally defined umbrella organizations of employers’ and em- 
ployees’ interest groups consulted one another and negotiated key economic and 
social policy issues. All of this contributed to the social stability and economic 
prosperity of post-1945 Austria. War victim welfare in Austria heralded not 
only a more robust welfare state but also a path for postcatastrophe recovery. It 
is a reminder that the dual thickening of political and social citizenship, as man- 
ifested in the democratization of political culture and welfare state expansion, 
often happened in times of crisis, not in times of plenty. 
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Conclusion 


1. France was the first major belligerent to adopt a new comprehensive law about 
war victims’ rights and benefits. The law of 31 March 1919 elevated disabled men (and 
veterans in general) who had served the nation in its emergency to a distinct status group 
that enjoyed special rights and honor. Disabled men’s benefits were not measured by the 
percentage loss of earning power in their prewar occupations but according to a uni- 
form standard of loss applied to individuals as members of the nation-in-arms. Prewar 
income and social status were not the determining criteria. This made the French system 
unique. Geyer, “Ein Vorbote des Wohlfahrtsstaates,” 237-241. The Austrian Republic 
was only the first among the “losers” of the Great War and the successor states in Central 
Europe to have a new legislation. The Russian Bolsheviks’ war victim welfare promises 
also predated the Austrian law, but provisions existed mostly only on paper. There were 
even significant cuts to tsarist-era benefits based on the recipient’s class status. Hoff- 


mann, Cultivating the Masses, 49-63. 
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1943. On the broader issue of the victim myth in Austria, see Uhl, “Das ‘erste Opfer. 

10. The Disabled Persons Placement Law (Behinderteneinstellungsgesetz) currently 
in effect, an updated version of the Invalid Placement Law of 1969 (BGBI/. 22/1970), 
retains much of the basic design of the 1920 law. 


2 


11. On the wave of social legislation in the 1880s, see Jenks, Austria under the Iron 
Ring, 196-220; Ebert, Die Anfange der modernen Sozialpolitik, 250-256; Talos, Staat- 
liche Sozialpolitik, 41-48; Hofmeister, “Austria,” 278-281, 288-294; Grandner, “Con- 
servative Social Politics”; Boyer, Austria, 1867-1955, ch. 4. 
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12. For example, Talos, Staatliche Sozialpolitik, 78. 

13. An explicitly biopolitical approach would likely favor certain structural but nar- 
rowly focused themes, such as the institutionalization of the influence of specific pro- 
fessions and scientific/medical theories. These are not the most effective way to grasp 
the contingent nature of the key developments this book highlights. 

14. Ignaz Seipel also played up this threat in his quest for an international bailout of 
Austriain 1922. Klemperer, Ignaz Seipel, 179-207; Deak, “Dismantling Empire,” 133-135. 

15. For the latest view on the impact of hyperinflation and the ensuing international 
bailout on Austrian politics, see Marcus, Austrian Reconstruction. On the League of 
Nations’ critical influence on interwar Central Europe, see Becker and Wheatley, eds., 
Remaking Central Europe, and Wheatley, “Central Europe as Ground Zero.” 

16. Maximilian Brandeisz, “Zehn Jahre Organisation—Zehn Jahre Republik,” DJ, 
November 1928, 1. 

17. On war victims’ presence in the putsches, see Botz, Gewalt in der Politik, 45-70. 
He reported that of the ca. 3,000 demonstrators on 17 April, there were around 800 
disabled veterans and returning soldiers. 

18. Der Zentralverband, “Unser I. Verbandstag;” “Generalversammlung der Orts- 
gruppe und Bezirksstelle Gmunden,” DJ, 15 June 1919, 6. A sign of success: the Zen- 
tralverband had to defend its own cooperative approach. It criticized the radical Left 
for using war victims only as a means to ulterior ends. Hunold, “Invalide als Mittel zum 
Zweck,” 1-2. 

19. See, for example, the case of Waidhofen a.d. Ybbs in Karl Burger, “Keine Leb- 
ensmittel fiir Kriegsbeschadigte, aber Ueberfluf fiir Kriegsgewinner und Preistreiber,” 
DI, 1 July 1919, 1-2. Burger’s account portrayed organized war victims in alliance with 
the republican state fighting against an alliance between local community leaders (and 
district commissioners) and alleged war profiteers. 

20. “Deutschésterreichs Tod,” 1. As discussed in chapter 7, they blamed the Entente 
Powers for the dim future of the Republic. 

21. His tenure as social minister is discussed in Steiner, Sozialversicherung. 

22. For the “poorest of the poor” selfidentification, see for example B., “Das neue 
Militarversorgungsgesetz,” DJ, 1 April 1919, 1-2. 

23. From the Social Democrat side, Was bekommen die Kriegsinvaliden und ihre 
Familien von der Republik Deutschésterreich?, and Was bekommen die Kriegerwitwen, 
die Kriegerwaisen und andere Kriegerhinterbliebenen von der Republik Deutschdsterre- 
ich? From the Christian Social side, see Resch, Die Versorgung der Kriegsinvaliden. The 
two milieu parties also boasted about their contributions to the improvement in war 
victim welfare in their respective self-produced “report cards” for their public. Verband 
der sozialdemokratischen Abgeordneten zur Deutschésterreichischen Nationalversam- 
mlung, ed., Die Tatigkeit des Verbandes der sozialdemokratischen Abgeordneten, 37-41; 
and Gimpl, Christlichsoziale Arbeit, 73-76. 

24. For its 1924 membership figures, see OStA AdRBMfsV KBE K 1426 24063/1924. 


Drexel also authored a pamphlet on the two main war victim welfare laws after their 
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respective revisions in 1926 and 1927. See Drexel, Invaliden-entschadigunesgesetz... Mit 
Erlauterungen von Prof. Dr. Karl Drexel. 

25. Some called him “the Angel of Siberia.” He wrote a memoir, Feldkurat in Sibirien, 
and was an advocate for the pacifist cause. Drexel, Friede oder Krieg! 

26. KvVI CSP Parlamentsklub K 22 Klubsitzung, 20 December 1926, Protokolle. 

27. These words came from Franz Spalowsky, a Christian Social trade union leader 
and parliamentary deputy. KvVI CSP Parlamentsklub K 22 Klubsitzung, 3 February 
1927, Protokolle. 

28. KvVI CSP Parlamentsklub K 22 Klubsitzung 21 April 1926, Protokolle. 

29. The title of Giinther Steinbach’s more popularly oriented history of the First Re- 
public, Kanzler, Krisen, Katastrophen, encapsulates this dominant frame of analysis and 
narration. The gloom-and-doom narrative of the First Republic justifies the post-1945 
grand coalition regime by presuming that the lessons from the interwar years had been 
learned and the “right path” was taken by the Second Republic’s two leading milieu 
parties and their leaders. 

30. Pfoser and Weigl, Die erste Stunde Null, is a good recent attempt to put the early 
First Republic in a more positive light. The title, “The First Zero Hour,” calls for re- 
thinking the entire narrative of the post-Habsburg Austrian history. 

31. The First Republic has often been remembered as “the state that no one wanted.” 
This description was made famous by Andics, Der Staat, den keiner wollte. The vener- 
ated Swiss daily Newe Ziircher Zeitung still uses this moniker to name its special series 
on the centenary of the founding of the Austrian Republic. See https://www.nzz.ch/ 
podium-dossiers/der-staat-den-keiner-wollte-hundert-jahre-oesterreich (accessed 5 No- 
vember 2021). 

32. The classic account of corporatist stabilization is Maier, Recasting Bourgeois Europe. 

33. For a recent reflection on the rise and decline of the Austrian “social partnership,” 
see Talos and Hinterseer, Sozialpartnerschaft. On the evolution of the post-1945 Austrian 
welfare state in this corporatist context, see Talos and Obinger, Sozialstaat Osterreich. 
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